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(1) THE COMBAT OF ACHILLES AND MEMNON. FROM A GREEK VASE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


GREEK AND ROMAN ARMOUR IN LORD 
HOWARD DE WALDEN’S COLLECTION 


By E. J. FORSDYKE, F.S.A. 


HE clou of Lord Howard de Walden’s 

collection is doubtless the large bronze 

shield which was shown at the 

Ancient Greek exhibition of the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1904 (Catalogue, 
No. 6, Plate VI). Nothing is known about its 
finding ; it is, however, not Greek, but Etruscan, 
and perhaps not really a piece of armour. It is 
one of the best representatives of an extensive 
family of circular bronze shields which have been 
found in archaic Etruscan graves of the seventh 
and sixth centuries B.c. They are made of 
very thin metal, and are all decorated with 
repoussé patterns in narrow concentric bands. 
The inorganic system of arrangement and the 
mechanical repetition of single decorative 
figures belong to the primitive tradition of 
prehistoric Italian art which is called Villan- 
ovan; but the winged monsters on this piece, 
and the palmette and cable bands, are derived 
from Greek sources. One specimen, which 
gave its name to the Tomb of the Warrior at 
Corneto, has certain fittings on the back which 
are reminiscent of the handles of an actual 
shield; but most of the others are simple 
convex plates. They may have been covers of 
fighting shields, or made for decorative or 
funeral purposes. Ordinary Greek shields 


A 


seem to have been constructed of leather 
strained over a wooden frame. No remains, 
therefore, have been preserved, but numerous 
representations in vase-paintings show the 
cords, with which the hide was tightened, 
hanging loose inside the shield, and bold 
devices painted in bright colours on the other 
side (Fig 1). Lord Howard de Walden’s shield 
measures 33? in. in diameter. There are almost 
identical examples in the British Museum 
and in the Grand-ducal Museum of Karlsruhe. 

A small bronze disc, engraved with con- 
centric bands of ringed dots, triangles, zig-zag, 
and key-patterns among repoussé knobs (Fig. 2), 
may have formed the central boss of a pre- 
historic Italian shield. It is typical Late 
Villanova work, about 800B.c. To the same 
place and period belongs a very elaborate 
bronze helmet with pointed cockscomb crest, 
a boss over each ear, and triple spurs at front 
and back (Fig. 3). The crest is hollow and 
bears stamped decoration of small circles. 
Such helmets have been found in Austria and 
France, as well as in Italy, and it is not possible 
to say which was their place of origin. 

Many of the later North Italian helmets 
seem also to have been at home on the other 
side of the Alps. They are usually called 
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2) BRONZE SHIELD-BOSS 
Late Villanova period 


24) ITALIAN BRONZE BELT 


Gaulish, and must be placed in the fifth, fourth, 
and third centuries B.C., after the prehistoric 
age and before the Roman power had estab- 
lished its adopted Greek types in every 
district of Italy. A simple felt or leather hat 
is the basic form of these Italian helmets, and 
the common origin explains their remarkable 
resemblance to modern shrapnel-helmets. A 
peculiar feature of their design is the pro- 
tective boss. All are made of bronze. A 
simple splayed-rim shape has a small round 
knob on each side of the crown (Fig. 4). More 
elaborate are two low-crowned hats strongly 
constricted in a hollow curve above the wide 
brim. One has its small plume-socket well 
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22) ITALIAN BRONZE BREASTPLATE AND BELT 


preserved; the other (Fig. 5) has remains 
of a similar socket, and a large boss 
pinned in a sunk panel which is roughened 
with a fragmentary dot-and-lattice pattern. 
This construction plainly shows the rein- 
forcement of the original hat with metal 
bands and bosses. 

A taller, carinated variety (Fig. 6), is par- 
ticularly identified as Etruscan by the historic 
specimen in the British Museum, which 
was found at Olympia in 1817, having 
been dedicated in the sanctuary there in 
474 B.c. by Hieron, tyrant of Syracuse, after 
his victory in the Bay of Naples. It bears 
the modest inscription: HIERON SON OF 











Greek and Roman Armour in Lord Howard de Walden’s Collection 


DEINOMENES AND THE SYRACUSANS, TO ZEUS: 
ETRUSCAN SPOILS FROM KYME. This form is 
usually finished with a broad vertical rim-band, 
which often bears embossed ornament. 

The ordinary Etruscan helmet of the same 
period is represented by the magnificent piece 
which is illustrated in Fig. 7. Its tall domed 
crown was topped with an iron knob; there is 
an iron boss in bronze setting over each 
temple, and another on the projecting neck- 


blue patina. With its Italian form and Greek 
decoration this helmet, like the large shield, is 
a typical Etruscan product. A similar hybrid 
is seen in the unique specimen (Fig. 8) which 
has an angular crown, dropped neck-piece, 
temple-bosses, and a crest in the shape of a 
sea-horse (its head lost), whose elongated tail 
forms an additional neck-guard. The tran- 
sitional form and heavy style seem to belong 
to the third or second century B.c., but the 
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3) BRONZE HELMET 
Late Villanova period 


(4) BRONZE HELMET 
WITH KNOBS 


North Italian 
7) ETRUSCAN BRONZE 6) ETRUSCAN HELMET 5) BRONZE HELMET 
HELMET WITH IRON Fifth century, B.C. WITH PANELS AND 
BOSSES BOSSES 
Fifth century B.C. North Italian 


piece; its hinged cheek-pieces are heavily 
embossed, and were each studded with three 
similar knobs. Ancient iron is seldom well 
preserved, and its decay in the present instance 
has disfigured the helmet which it once helped 
to decorate; but it is easy to recall in 
imagination the original burnished splendour 
of this head-piece. A deep tongue-pattern 
radiates from the central knob, which was 
probably imbricated like a pine-cone, two 
broad cable-bands are engraved on the crown, 
and the rim has a moulded rope-border. The 
bronze is now enamelled with a delicate pale 


small hinged cheek-pieces, with a stud for 
linking them together under the chin, are 
rather a feature of Imperial Roman date. They 
probably do not belong to this helmet. 

Greek helmets are represented in a very 
full series. They include ten examples of the 
oldest pattern, the so-called Corinthian, which 
was in common use in the seventh and sixth 
centuries B.c. There is no ancient authority for 
the names Corinthian and Attic, which rest 
on the fact that the two different types of 
helmet occur with the head of Athena on the 
coins of Athens and Corinth. The only helmet 
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(17) ROMAN BRONZE HELMET 
First century A.D. 


19) ROMAN IRON HELMET 


that has an ancient record of 
its name is the Beotian, which 
Xenophon recommends for 
cavalry, but this has not yet been 
identified. The Corinthian 
helmet was an awkward piece of 
armour. It covered head and 
neck completely, save for hori- 
zontal eye-holes, separated by 
the nose-piece, and a vertical 
opening in front of the mouth 
(Fig. 9). Early patterns (Fig. 
10) do not take much account 
of the contours of head and 
neck, but they achieve a massive 
dignity that contrasts pleasantly 
with the superfine elegance of 
some later forms. The Corin- 
thian helmet came to be estab- 
lished as a classical type in art. 
For practical purposes it covered 
the face too effectually; out of 
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8) ETRUSCAN BRONZE HELMET 


With sea-horse crest 








(18) A ROMAN LEGIONARY 
FROM THE TRAJAN COLUMN 


ROMAN GLADIATOR’S 
HELMET 


(20) 


action it was pushed up on the 
forehead, and its commanding 
peak and graceful curves were 
exploited for sentimental effect, 
as, for instance, in the portrait 
representing the cultured 
Pericles as an Athenian general 
(Fig. 11): Ornament was spar- 
ingly applied. A fine sixth- 
century piece (Fig. 12) has 
impressed bands of tongue and 
cable pattern round the edges, 
and over the eyes a third row of 
minute curls. Many have their 
edges perforated (Fig. 10) for at- 
tachment of the lining, for which 
sponge was sometimes used. 
This early piece, which was once 
in the Forman collection, has 
been roughly cut through from 
the inside at the point where 
the wearer’s ears would come. 








Greek and Roman Armour in Lord Howard de Walden’s Collection 
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14) ATTIC HELMET (16) GREEK HELMET 
With hinged cheek-pieces. Late form Of Island type 
(12) CORINTHIAN HELMET to) CORINTHIAN HELMET 15) CORINTHIAN HELMET 
Middle form. Sixth century B.C. Early form. Seventh century B.C. Without nose-piece 








BRONZE BREASTPLATES AND GREAVE 





9) BRONZE STATUETTE 
Showing the Corinthian helmet and Greek body-armour of the sixth 
century B.C. Found at Dodona ; now in the Berlin Museum 


What bitter memory of breakdown in communica- 
tions may be hidden in these gashes, passionately 
stabbed with sword or spear amid the tumult of 
battle! Did some progressive unit-commander 
of pre-Marathon times thus spoil his helmet to 
redeem his reputation ? His evident need was 
duly impressed upon the armourers, for the 
Attic helmet, which was almost universal in 
the fifth century B.C., is much the same as the 
Corinthian with the addition of ear-holes. A 
good example of the earliest Attic form, and 
perhaps the most beautiful Greek helmet that 
has survived, was found by British troops in 
Macedonia, and is now in the British Museum 
(Fig.13). This has a nose-piece and fixed cheek- 
pieces. Lord Howard de Walden has a late 
example (Fig. 14) which shows the elaborate 
decoration that the type received, gable-lines 
in front, volutes on temples, and eyebrows in 
relief. The cheek-pieces are hinged, and there 
is no nose-piece. Attic helmets are worn by 
Achilles and Memnon in the vase-painting 
(Fig. 1) : Memnon has raised his cheek-pieces, 
for the same artistic reasons that have led both 
heroes to discard their body-armour. 
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Some odd types stand between the Corin- 
thian and the Attic. One, previously in the 
Forman collection, has no nose-piece (Fig. 15). 
The two ridges on its crown were probably 
designed for stiffening, but they also served to 
keep the crest in place. The points of the 
cheek-pieces here have been bent back : this 
seems to have been customary in dedicating 
helmets to the gods, and was probably meant 
to keep the sacred offerings from profane use. 
Two more in this collection had similarly 
folded points, which have been painfully 
straightened out by well-meaning vendors. 

Another rare form (Fig. 16), which is very 
sharply cut, has the same double-ridged crown. 
This type has been assigned conjecturally to 
the Axgean islands: it certainly seems to have 
an Asiatic connection. 

These are the only Greek helmets that have 
any proper fittings for crests. Others have 
only makeshift holes or pins, though crests 
were regularly worn, and were often of 
enormous size (Figs. I, 9, 23). 

Roman helmets were generally based on 
the Attic pattern, but show great variety in 
detail. Their most constant feature is an 





(23) SOLDIER WEARING ITALIAN BODY-ARMOUR 
From a Campanian vase in the British Museum. Fourth century B.C. 








ample neck-piece. A modest and efficient 
bronze cap (Fig. 17) is very near the type worn 
by legionary soldiers on the Column of Trajan 
(Fig. 18). The ring on top, which served to 
hang the helmet 
from the sol- 
dier’s knapsack 
on the march, is 
a characteristic 
Roman im- 
provement. The 
convex ear- 
coverings are 
rare or unique. 
A heavy iron 
helmet with 
wide neck-piece 
(Fig. 19) is an 
admirable speci- 
men of some- 
what later date, 
and its good pre- 
servation in this 
material gives it 
special importance. The flamboyant bronze 
piece (Fig. 20) was a gladiator’s helmet. Its 
wide frilled brim gives point to Juvenal’s phrase 
for entering the gladiatorial profession—to 
hide one’s face in a helmet. Several examples 
which have been found at Pompeii are fitted 
with heavy perforated vizors. This had only 
metal chin-straps. Its crest is hollow: each 
of the two walls is ridged with a heavy band of 
egg-and-tongue moulding, and both are united 
in a solid tail which ends in a ram’s head as 
neck-guard. There is a snake’s head on top 
of the crest, a lion’s head at its base. The 
artist who wore this impressive headgear was 
the heavily-armed Samnite, or secutor. 

The early Greek cuirass, which went with 
the Corinthian helmet (Fig. 9), was a solid 
bronze coat consisting of breast and back- 
plates hinged together at the sides. Later 
developments refined its clumsy form, and 
modelled the metal plates in imitation of the 
body which they covered. One breast plate 
(Fig. 21—1) shows this pattern. It has rings at 
the sides for lacing to the corresponding back- 
plate, and hooks at the top to receive the broad 
bronze shoulder-straps. A bronze greave 





13) ATTIC HELMET 
In the British Museum. 
about 500 B.C. 


Early form, 


(Fig. 21—2), similarly moulded in the form of a 
bare leg, completes the classical Greek panoply. 
The rigid metal cuirass was superseded in 
Greece by flexible leather plated types, but it 





Greek and Roman Armour in Lord Howard de Walden’s Collection 


was always popular in South Italy, on account 
of its showy character, and for the same reason 
it became the armour of ceremony of the 
Roman Emperors. An earlier Italian example 
(Fig.21—3) bears conventional decorationin the 
traditional loca! style. An interesting piece of 
native Italian armour is the triangular breast- 
plate (Fig. 22), embossed with three large 
discs. There is an identical back-plate, and 
one of the bronze shoulder-straps which linked 
the two parts together is shown at the top of 
the photograph. Such breast-plates are repre- 
sented in South Italian vase-paintings of the 
fourth century B.C., usually in conjunction with 
a metal waist-belt (Fig. 23). The ‘wide bronze 
belts (Figs. 22, 24) are North Italian; their 
decoration and their shape go back to pre- 
historic Villanovan types. The South Italian 
belt was a narrow, straight-edged form; Lord 
Howard de Walden has one that is stamped 
with small figures of oxen, lions, and centaurs. 
A somewhat theatrical Roman ‘suit is 
hard to place. Cuirass and helmet must 
belong together, since they show marks of the 
same fabric, and both are unique. The breast- 
plate, which was buckled in the middle of the 
chest, with its four overlapping strips on either 
side, is quite in the fashion of the legionary 
armour on the 
Trajan Column 
(Fig. 18); the 
lower part has 
no parallel, 
though the 
hinged fasten- 
ings at its sides 
are like those of 
South Italian 
cuirasses. It 
seems prob- 
able, too, that 
ordinary Ro- 
man armour 
was made of 
iron, whereas 
this is bronze. 
But very little 
isknown about ‘!” 
the armour of 
the Imperial 
period, and it is true that the excavations of 
military camps have yielded types both flimsy 
and fantastic and of uncertain use. The 
present suit may belong to the same company. 
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PERICLES AS AN ATHENIAN 
GENERAL 
Marble bust in the British Museum. 





THE DECORATED 





PORTAL OF THE 


CATHEDRAL OF TUY 


By AUGUST L. MAYER 


UY, in distant North-western Spain, 

lying in the South of the province of 

Galicia, possesses the Cathedral of 

Santa Maria, with a richly decorated 
western portal, which has so far met with but 
slight appreciation.* True what Buschbeck fT 
says of these sculp- 
tures in his work on 
the Portico de la 
Gloria of the Cathe- 
dral of Santiago is in 
the main very 
apposite: ‘‘* This 
statuary, which is in 
the tradition of the 
great French Cathe- 
dral sculpture, can- 
not have been 
produced before the 
end of the thirteenth 
century, and shows 
certain archaic ele- 
ments: the figures 
are placed on shafts, 
the archivolt is 
decorated with plant- 
form ornament. The 
master of this portal 
appears to have 
orginally studied the 
Portico de la Gloria; 
this is suggested by 
several details, such 
as the character of the 
drapery, the flat zig- 
zag mouldings which 
elsewhere at that 
period had long since been superseded by 
more plastic treatment, the different levels 
at which the feet are placed in the figure of 
St. Peter on the left, and, especially, the 
angels of the consoles which support the 
door lintel. However, these are but slight 


* Adolfo Fernandez Casanova in “‘ Boletin de la Soc. Espafiola 
de Excursiones,” xv, p. 94-96. 


t+ E. Buschbeck, “‘ Die Portico de la Gloria,” Berlin-Vienna, 
1919, p. 71, Fig. 78. 
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PORTAL, SENLIS CATHEDRAL 


survivals which appear here and there amid 
the free Gothic treatment of the whole.” 

The most important and, indeed, the only 
contemporary documentary evidence that can 
be connected with the principal doorway of 
the Cathedral of Tuy is to be found in the will 
of a cobbler, Fernan 
Suarez, dated June 
26, 1225, in which a 
small bequest  to- 
wards this portal is 
mentioned: “‘ Sanctae 
Mariae de Tuda 
Solidos V_ Portali 
ejusdem _ ecclesiae.”” 
That is by no means 
a proof that at that 
time the figure sculp- 
ture of the door- 
way was already in 
progress. Very 
possibly the orna- 
ment on the recessed 
arch over the 
tympanum with its 
purely floral motives 
such as rosettes and 
large fleshy leaves 
belongs to the earliest 
portion of this 
decoration. Its rela- 
tion to the plant 
ornament of the 
Portico of Santiago 
is unmistakable. 

The capitals of the 
jamb shafts, on the 
other hand, show clearly, in spite of their early 
appearance, that they were produced in the 
Gothic period by a master brought up in the 
Romanesque tradition, but unconsciously in- 
fluenced by the new art of his day. Both the 
tympanum and the jambs remind one at first 
sight of the portals of Senlis and, on closer 
examination, this impression is still further 
strengthened. This resemblance is to be 
found, not only in the general arrangement, 





The Decorated Porta: of the Cathedral of Tuy 





WESTERN PORTAL, CATHEDRAL OF TUY 
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The Decorated Portal of the Cathedral of Tuy 
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WESTERN PORTAL, TUY 
(Detail) 


but also in various details, for example, the 
outer figure of Moses on the left of the portal 
at Tuy shows exactly the same movement of 
the right arm towards the left shoulder as the 
corresponding figure at Senlis. The style of 
the figures, however, especially those on the 
right, with their excessively long, flowing 
draperies reaching over the feet and partly 
covering the socle has more in common with 
that of the north doorway of Chartres. 

Whom these figures are intended to repre- 
sent has not yet been satisfactorily esta- 
blished. The four figures on the left jamb are 
Moses, Isaiah (?), Peter, and John the Baptist. 
Those on the right, beginning with the inner 
one, are John the Evangelist, Andrew (?), erro- 
neously described as Paul—with the very un- 
usual feature of the crucifix on along stem; the 
corresponding figure at Senlis is Jeremiah—the 
Queen of Sheba, and Solomon with the temple. 
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It has been attempted to identify the royal 
couple with Dona Berenguela and D. Fer- 
nando el Santo, but this is doubtful. 

The subject of the upper portion of the 
tympanum is the Adoration of the Magi, 
together with their visit to Herod, who is 
represented in the usual commanding attitude, 
such as we find in the Order for the Massacre 
of the Innocents on the north doorway of 
Notre Dame, Paris. The greatest advance in 
style is seen in the three scenes immediately 
below this, the Annunciation to the Shepherds, 
the Nativity, and the Angel appearing to 
Joachim and Anne (?). 

The fact, already observed by Buschbeck, 
and alluded to above, that the sculptor of Tuy 
had studied the decoration of the Portico de la 
Gloria at Santiago, is revealed especially in the 
figure of St. John the Baptist, which shows a 
definite, independent development from the 
Romanesque style into Gothic. The juxta- 
position of the two figures in question in our 
reproduction makes any further comment in 
proof of this unnecessary. 





NORTHERN DOORWAY 
CHARTRES CATHEDRAL 
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Victoria and Albert Museum 


VASE CARPET. SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


PERSIAN CARPETS 


By W. G. THOMSON 


ERE in the fresh garden blooms 
an ever lovely spring, unscathed 
by autumn winds or _ winter 
storms.” So runs part of an 
inscription woven in the border of a fine 
Ispahan rug of the sixteenth century, preserved 
in the museum of the Gobelins, Paris. With 
almost equal fitness it might be used as 
descriptive of the majority of existing Persian 
carpets produced from the fifteenth to the 
middle of the seventeenth century. These are 
mainly of semi-natural and conventional floral 
design, splendid in colour, fluent in line, full 
of exquisite forms in mass and detail merged 


in one harmonious ideal; perhaps the most 
decoratively beautiful works of art the hand of 
man has fashioned. An ancient record tells of 
short-napped rugs of Persia designed with 
animals, alternating with long-haired purple 
carpets, spread before couches in the Palace of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (284-275 B.c.), the im- 
mortal founder of the library of Alexandria. 
Another states that during the Arab conquest 
of Persia, 637, there was found in the sack of 
Ctesiphon a precious carpet that had been 
made for Chosroes I (A.D. 531-579), represent- 
ing a garden with canals, walks, trees, and 
flower-beds, carried out in various kinds of 
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Victoria and Albert Museum 


ARMENIAN ANIMAL HUNTING CARPET 


precious stones, while the ground was woven 
in threads of gold. It measured about sixty 
yards. 

Whatever surprises the spade of the exca- 
vator in Persia may have in store for us there is 
no doubt that the earliest existing Persian 
carpets cannot be dated before the second half 
of the fifteenth century. In the sixteenth 
century the types are few and well defined. 
The style in the East changed very slowly. 
The Persian weaver was an artist, somewhat of 
a dreamer and a poet. H§afiz, to him, was a 
source of inspiration, and on occasion he 
introduced quotations from the Odes in the 
borders of his carpets. In such an atmosphere, 
need we wonder that works of transcendent 
beauty were evolved. The labour was long but 
in it was intense joy and rest: time was of 
little moment. There arose in the East a 
clinging to traditional designs, which were 
persisted in sometimes hundreds of years after 
they were first woven. 

The sixteenth and _ seventeenth-century 
“‘ garden ” carpets are an instance of this. In 


design they apparently are the lineal descend- 





ants of the precious carpet of Chosroes I, but 
carried out in humbler materials. A middle 
canal containing fishes and running the whole 
length of the carpet, with transverse water- 
courses and pavilions at the intersections, is 
bordered with banks of flowers. Between are 
plots containing geometrical flower-beds and 
trees. All is shown in plan except the trees, 
which are in elevation, but laid out flat. 
Smaller canals enclose the garden beyond, 
which are plantations of trees and shrubs with 
birds, while a water-course surrounds the 
whole—a quaint survival. Two examples are 
the property of the Hon. H. D. McLaren. 


Some of the Persian miniatures show what 
contemporary carpets, in times before the 
weaving of existing specimens, were like, at least 
in general effect. They were, in accordance 
with the principles of Mohammedan art- 
arabesque decoration, based on geometrical 
arrangements of triangles, rectangles, and poly- 
gons, but much ornament is not shown. 
Complete carpets of later date in pure arabesque 
pattern are of the utmost rarity: the writer 
knows of but a single specimen, though in 
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America, the collection of Mr. Charles Deering 
contains an example where there is very little 
floral pattern. The arabesque pattern, how- 
ever, is retained more or less in practically 
every Persian carpet of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, though in some in- 
stances it is but little apparent. 

Narrow arabesques forming lozenge-shaped 
compartments, in two series, divide the ground 
of the very beautiful type to which the name of 
“Vase” carpet has been given. Flowering 
plants and vases of blossoms are arranged in 
great profusion within the compartments so 
that the effect of the geometrical pattern is 
somewhat lost. We illustrate a wonderful 
specimen in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
The ground of it is of a ruddy crimson im- 
possible to put into words, the arabesques are 
dark blue and white, the flowers and conven- 
tional forms are infinite in tone and tint. The 
main band of the border is dark blue, the 
arabesques whitish-green, rose-pink, yellow, 
blue, and light brown. In these two types of 
carpets there is no Chinese detail apparent. It 
is impossible, however, not to feel, in common 
with Mr. Kendrick, that there is evidence of 
the spirit of the art of China in the setting 
out and treatment of the flowers in Vase 
carpets. 

Chinese influence and details vie with the 
Mohammedan arabesque in producing the 
characteristic charm of the early Persian carpet. 
Both are essential to it. When the Moham- 
medan rule in Persia was crushed by the 
Mongolian invasion in 1258, it is stated that 
the conqueror, Hulagu Khan, not only brought 
Chinese artists into Persia but sent artists of 
Persian birth into China to study art. The 
tide of Chinese influence seems to have been 
very high in the sixteenth century, when the 
Persian weaver loved to reproduce the details 
of Chinese art—such as the unicorn with 
flames bursting from his body, the cloud form 
or dragon, and the pheenix. Floral forms 
from the East brought him into touch with 
fresh beauty, while the intensity of Chinese 
expression inspired him to infuse more vigorous 
life into his own interpretations. From Chinese 
art too he acquired the quality of flowing 
rhythm. 

Chinese influence has left its mark “ writ 
large ” on the most important Persian carpet in 
the world—the great carpet from the Mosque 
of Ardebil, which we reproduce. Since its 
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Persian 


arrival in the museum in 1893 it has been 
written up and reproduced very often and has 
influenced our textile designs to their great 
advantage. It is the most impressive carpet in 
the world. The dark blue ground of its panel 
peopled withanimmensity of rosettes, palmettes, 
and florets of many colours strung on a maze of 
spiral and curving stems, is dominated by a 
central golden star of sixteen points covered 
with a lace-like network of arabesques. To the 
points are attached ogee medallions in red, 
green, and yellow, to the longer axial ones are 
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panels of the largest. At one end of the carpet 
appears a tablet with the inscription in Arabic : 
I have no refuge in the world other than thy threshold 


There is no place of protection for my head other than 
thy door. 


The work of the slave of the threshold, Maqsid of 
Kashan, in the year 946 (A.D. 1540). 

The carpet was woven in the atmosphere of 
Hafiz as the first lines are the beginning of an 
ode by him. The time occupied in weaving is 
not stated, but as there are about 33,000,000 
hand-tied knots in the carpet it must have been 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


FLOWERS WITHIN LOZENGES 


hung the lamps of a mosque. Quarter-stars are 
placed in the angles of the panel. Although 
the deep blue ground and other colours are 
somewhat faded, the carpet has still the effect of 
a universe—a dark sky in which an infinity of 
coloured stars pursue their courses round a 
great golden sun with jewel satellites. The 
largest band in the border contains red, green, 
and yellow panels, and medallions on a purple 
ground. The Chinese cloud band is evident in 
the pointed oval medallions radiating from the 
stars ; it has taken possession of one of the inner 
border bands and has crept into the oblong 
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long even for a band of skilled weavers. There 
was another carpet of similar pattern in the 
mosque, parts of which were used to repair the 
museum specimen, while the remainder, made 
up as a carpet, is now in America. The 
Ardebil is the earliest dated Persian carpet and 
so forms an invaluable guide in determining the 
date of other carpets, especially those of its own 
type. 

The hunting carpets form another division 
of which probably the finest specimen belongs 
to the Austrian State collection. A very 
remarkable example belongs to the Duke of 
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Apollo: 


Its composition consists of a 
number of panels placed on a dark ground in 
which leopards, lions, and other animals stalk 


Buccleuch. 


antelopes, etc., amcngst foliage. The panels 
contain graceful figures of cavaliers with hawk 
on wrist, ladies in a garden, various kinds of 
birds flying and at rest, flowers and ornament. 
The same background is used for the border; 
on it are panels containing arabesques alter- 
nating with knotted serpents. It belongs to 
the seventeenth century. 

The majority of hunting carpets of the 
sixteenth century shows wild beasts on the 
prowl after their prey or pouncing upon it. A 
long carpet of exquisite colour belongs to Lord 
Iichester and was one of the chief treasures of 
the Loan Exhibition of Textiles, South Ken- 
sington, December, 1920. Nearly all the 
animal hunting carpets show Chinese influence 
in great strength, notably that of Carpet No. 2 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, woven in 
the early sixteenth century. Its colour scheme 
is individual and produces an effect of mystery. 
On its carmine ground are planted trees in 
blossom or bearing fruit, with lions of unusual 
type seizing cattle and deer, while birds of 
prey dash at heron and other birds. In the 
middle is a fish pond with vases, Chinese 
dragons, and lions. There are dark blue 
medallions with ornament and conventional 
flowers or flying ducks with dark dragon forms 
and ornament. Infinitely more artistic and 
suggestive it is than the Ardebil carpet. 


A group of animal carpets woven outside the 
bounds of Persia have much in common with 
the specimens we have been describing. Of 
archaic appearance but bright in colour, they 
are constructed on the basis of diagonal 
serrated bands intersecting each other and 
united by palmettes at the intersections. The 
ground between is occupied by archaic animals, 
lions, dragons, Chinese unicorns, deer, ante- 
lopes and birds in pairs or singly, cones and 
primitive floral forms, and ornaments. At 
first supposed to have been woven in a locality 
bordering on China, it is now generally agreed 
that they were made in Armenia as indicated 
by a specimen with Armenian inscription 
dated 1679, and the fact that many were traced 
to Armenian mosques or other important 
buildings. It is another instance of Oriental 
persistence in traditional pattern, for some 
specimens of the same design as that illustrated 
may be two hundred years different in date. 
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These primitive carpets have influenced design 
at a considerable distance from Armenia. It is 
very marked in some of the seventeenth- 
century Kouba rugs, perhaps even the type of 
Persian carpet containing flowering plants and 
shrubs within lozenge-shaped compartments 
bordered by serrated bands may have not been 
immune from it both in the serrated divisions 
and in some of the fillings. This fragment is of 
very beautiful and varied colour, the grounds 
being of three shades of green, yellow, reds and 
blues in quiet harmony. The number of 
colours indicates the seventeenth century as 
its date. 

The beginning of that century was marked 
by the appearance of novelties in carpet 
manufacture. The Shah Abbas or Polonese 
type and the Indo-Persian variety woven at 
Lahore. Some exceedingly fine carpets in 
which gold and silver threads were used came 
from Persian looms in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, amongst these the “ Hafiz ” 
carpet in the Salting Collection. The mar- 
vellous state of its preservation enables one to 
realize the ideals in colour that inspired the 
early Persian craftsmen. The fresh apple-green 
borders with sprays of flowers in red and black, 
upon which are placed panels in dark and light 
rose, provide appropriate setting for the gold 
Arabic letters of the inscription from an ode 
by Hafiz : 

Call for wine and scatter roses; what seekest thou from 
Tirne ? 

Thus spake the rose at dawn : O nightingale what sayest 
thou ? 

Take the cushion to the garden that thou mayest hold the 
lip 

And kiss the cheek of the beloved and the cup-bearer, 

And drink wine and smell the rose. 


Every bird brings a melody to the garden of the king— 
The nightingale songs of love, and Hafiz—prayers for 
blessing. 


The colour and composition of the panel 
are suggestive of the poem. The central 
medallion is like the morning sun in dark and 
light rosy tints worked over with arabesques in 
precious metals, with a blue, yellow and red 
outline. Amongst the branches of the foliage 
are pairs of parakeets and brown nightingales. 
The corners hold Chinese dragons and tigers. 
In composition the “ Hafiz” carpet is a 
descendant of the “ Ardabil.” 








Persian Carpets 
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Victoria and Albert Museum 


THE HAFIZ CARPET (SALTING BEQUEST 


The Mogul Emperor Akbar, who flourished 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, established a 
band of Persian weavers and craftsmen of other 
arts at Lahore, where they undertook to train 
Indian apprentices. In a few years carpets 
were woven for export as well as to supply the 
needs of the palace. Existing specimens in 
Jeypore as well as several in this country, such 
as those at Knole differ but little from Persian 
carpets. The best of all is the great treasure of 
the Girdlers’ Company, London, which we 
reproduce in colour by their courtesy. It was 
ordered from the Lahore looms by Robert 
Bell, one of the first directors of the English 
East India Company, who was also Master of 
the Company of Girdlers for a few months in 
1634, for presentation to that Company “ as a 
remembrance of his love.” 

In the middle is the coat of arms of the 
Girdlers’ Company—the three gridirons of St. 


Lawrence, its patron saint, whose half figure 
forms its crest. Below is the motto, ‘“‘ GIVE 
THANKS TO Gob.” On either side are 
symbols of a bale of goods, with the initials of 
Robert Bell and his merchant-mark, while at 
the sides are his arms. Oriental carpets were 
in common use as table-covers as we see them 
in old pictures. 

The most distinctive type of Persian carpet 
of the late sixteenth or early seventeenth 
century are those which, though still called 
** Polonese ” (through the belief that they were 
woven by Persian weavers working in Poland), 
are now generally attributed to royal workshops 
in Persia. A specimen in the Treasury of St. 
Mark’s, Venice, is accredited with being the 
carpet presented to the Doge of Venice by 
Shah Abbas in 1603. A good many were 
found in Italy, where they were probably sent 
to further political ends. They are the most 
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AN ANTIQUE COUBA 


A rich blue ground with old ivory, brick red, and gold forming the design. 


luxurious carpets the modern world has seen, 
being woven in gold and silver in most cases. 
Pervading their silken pile is a colour scheme of 
exquisite shades of pale greens, blues, salmon- 
pink, yellow, and black ; and the tints when seen 
in moderate light are so near each other in 
value that the pattern is difficult to read when 
photographed. The effect of the sheen has 
been described as “ moonlight on the waters,” 
changing with every slight alteration in the 
angle of vision or with the position of the light. 
Fine examples belong to the Courts of Den- 


A seventeenth-century piece. 


mark and Sweden, the former a present from 
the Shah of Persia in 1639. Others are in 
the collection of the Duke of Buccleuch and 
the Salting Bequest in this country, while in 
America there is a large number. 

Beyond the seventeenth century it is not 
proposed to go within the limits of the present 
article. The primary types of design became 
looser in ornament and lost their distinctive 
character in modification, until in time every 
small centre of the industry had its own 
particular pattern. 


ORLANDO GIBBONS (1583-1625) 


By SIR RICHARD TERRY 


AST month the centenary of R. D. 
Blackmore synchronized with the 
tercentenary of Orlando Gibbons, 
and a comparison of Press references 

to each was instructive. I doubt if any news- 
paper or journal omitted mention of the author 
of “‘ Lorna Doone,” but the “ notices ” of the 
composer of “The Silver Swan” could 
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easily be counted. I further doubt whether 
any member of a newspaper staff could be 
found who was not competent to write an 
appreciation of Blackmore, but the “ notices ” 
of Gibbons were confined to music critics or 
analogous specialists. 

And this was not because Blackmore the 
author was a modern writer, and Gibbons 








Orlando Gibbons (1583-1625) 


the composer an ancient one. It would have 
been the same thing if the positions had been re- 
versed—the author belonging to the sixteenth 
century and the composer to the nineteenth. 
In other words, an author interests everybody, 
whileacomposer is the concern only of that small 
sectionof our nation which calls itself “‘ musical.” 

And therein lies the difference between the 
sixteenth century and our own. To-day we 
separate music and literature by watertight 
bulkheads; in Gibbons’s day music (like 
literature) was an integral part of the nation’s 
intellectual life. Every cultured Elizabethan 
would have considered inability to sing any 
piece of music at first sight as disgraceful as to 
make a false quantity in Latin. He would 
have been as ashamed to show ignorance of 
Weelkes, Wilbye and Gibbons as of Shake- 
speare, Marlowe and Dekker. The cultured 
Victorian was not only unashamed of his 
musical ignorance, but was given to parading 
this defect as a virtue. And as for being able 
to read a piece of music (at first, second, or 
even fourteenth sight) he would have laughed 
at the idea of cultivating so “ effeminate ” an 
accomplishment. It was all very well for 
softly-bred writers and delicately nurtured 
university dons to call music effeminate, but if 
Sir Walter Raleigh and the rest of the hard- 
bitten Elizabethan fighters were practitioners 
in the art, the charge of effeminacy needs some 
justification, and the onus of proof rests 
with the moderns. 

The causes of the divorce between music 
and letters in this country are so many and varied 
that they would require a separate article for 
their exposition. So we may leave it at that, 
and pass on to Gibbons. 

Like the rest of his musical contemporaries, 
he was held in honour, and looked upon by 
his literary contemporaries as their peer. 
Unlike most of his musical contemporaries, 
however, his name did not pass into oblivion. 
True it has been kept alive by a very few com- 
positions, but it fas consistently endured, and 
that is something. 

The details of Gibbons’s career have 
hitherto been set out with the usual admixture 
of truth and error common to the old type 
of musical historian. More recent research 
establishes the facts with greater accuracy. 

He was born in 1583, the son of William 
Gibbons, a musician who was one of the 
“‘ waytes ” of Cambridge on an annual salary 


of forty shillings. Orlando’s two elder brothers 
were also musicians : Edward, who at different 
times held the organistships of King’s College, 
Cambridge, Bristol and Exeter Cathedrals ; and 
Ellis, who was organist of Salisbury Cathedral. 

Orlando becamea chorister at King’s College 
Chapel, and (after his voice had presumably 
broken) records show payments to him by 
the College in 1601, 1602, and 1603 forthe music 
he composed “in festo Domine Regine,” 
and also for “‘ the Feast of the Purification.” 
In March, 1604—at the early age of twenty-one 
—he was appointed organist of the Chapel 
Royal, in succession to one Arthur Cock. In 
1606 he took the degree of Mus. Bac. at 
Cambridge, and in 1619 he was made “ one 
of his Ma‘ Musicians for the virginalles to 
attend in his highnes privie chamber at 
XLVI" p ann,” and in the British Museum 
is a signed receipt which shows him to have 
held another post “as one of his hignes 
musicians ” at a further salary of £40. In 
1622, at the request of Camden (founder of 
the History Chair at Oxford), the Oxford 
degree of Mus. Doc. was conferred on Gibbons. 
On the same day the same degree was con- 
ferred on William Heather, who founded the 
Chair of Music at the same university. The 
latter fact is worth notice as Heather’s degree 
exercise (an eight-part setting of “‘O clap your 
hands ”) was written, not by himself, but by 
Gibbons. 

In 1623 Gibbons was appointed organist of 
Westminster Abbey, and from the “‘ Cheque 
Book of the Chapel Royal” we learn that he 
officiated at the funeral of James I, and received 
an allowance of “nine yards of blackes and 
two yards for his servant.” 

In the year 1625 Gibbons died with such 
tragic suddenness that the attention of his- 
torians has been focused on the event ever 
since. Briefly related, the circumstances were 
these: On May 31 King Charles I travelled 
from London to Canterbury to await the arrival 
of his bride, Henrietta Maria of France, who 
had been married to him (the Duke of Bucking- 
ham acting as his proxy) in Paris on May I. 
Henrietta did not arrive at Dover until 
June 12, but meantime Gibbons—who, with 
the rest of the Chapel Royal staff, had accom- 
panied Charles to Canterbury—was seized 
with apoplexy on June 5 (Whit Sunday), and 
died the same day. On the following day he 
was buried in Canterbury Cathedral. 
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Since a suspicion of the plague attended 
every sudden death in those days, the court 
was so alarmed that it called in two physicians 
to investigate the cause of Gibbons’s decease. 
Their quaint report ran as follows : 


“Wee whose names are heere under- 
wrytten : having beene called to give o* coun- 
sailes to Mr. Orlando Gibbons; in the tyme 
of his late & suddaine sicknes, w™ wee found 
to be in the beginning, lethargicall, or a pro- 
found sleep: out of w™, wee could never 
recover him, neyther by inward nor outward 
medicines, & then instantly he fell in most 
strong & sharp convulsions: w™ did wring 
his mouth up to his eares, & his eyes were 
distorted, as though they would have beene 
thrust out of his head & then suddenly he lost 
both speach, sight, & hearing, & so grew 
apoplecticall and lost the whole motion of 
every part of his body, & so died . . . we 
carefully viewed the bodye, w™ wee found 
also to be very cleene w™ out any show or 
spott of any contagious matter.” 


The common belief that Gibbons died of 
small-pox is no doubt due to Dart’s “ History 
of Canterbury,” where the author gives a 
translation of the Latin inscription below the 
Gibbons bust in Canterbury Cathedral. The 
freedom of the translation may be guessed 
when “ictu sanguinis crudo ” is Englished as 
** small-pox.” 

Gibbons, during his lifetime, would seem 
to have been rated very highly. He was the 
intimate friend of his patron, Sir Christopher 
Hatton, and composed his 1612 set of madrigals 
at Hatton’s town house in Ely Place. Since 
his death his name has been continuously on 
the lips of musicians, even though compara- 
tively few of his compositions were per- 
formed. But it is still something that madrigal 
societies should have kept alive masterpieces 
like “‘ The Silver Swan,” “ Dainty Fine Bird,” 
and “‘O That the Learned Poets,” and that 
cathedrals should have preserved the “ Service 
in F,” and two or three splendid anthems. 

After nearly three centuries of extravagant 
laudation (on the strength of a very few com- 
positions) it is not surprising that a period of 
reaction set in, when Gibbons received less 
than his due. Now, however, that the whole of 
his madrigals are in print,* and (synchronizing 


* The English Madrigal School, edited by E. H. Fellowes. 
(Stainer & Bell.) 
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with his tercentenary) his complete church works 
have been published,t we are able to form a 
fairly accurate estimate of his achievements. 

Gibbons belongs to what is known as the 
transition period of musical history. He stood 
at the parting of the ways between the old 
polyphony of the sixteenth century and the 
newer music of the eighteenth ; at a time when 
composers were discarding the outworn idiom 
of “ The Modes,” and groping their way 
towards that tonality which expressed itself in 
Keys. This accounts for a certain vagueness 
and uncertainty of treatment in some of his 
church music, a disability, however, which he 
shared with almost every other European 
composer. 

But in his madrigals we find no trace of 
this. The daring and venturesome English 
madrigal school of composers was a musical 
reflex of the adventurous spirit of the time when 
even commerce was a romance, and our free- 
booters scoured the seas in search of unknown 
lands. Gibbons was the last of that school, 
and in himself he summed up all its most 
glorious features. 

Until Miss Margaret Glynn published her 
book on “‘ Elizabethan Music and Composers,” 
most of us were unaware of the extent of 
Gibbons’s compositions for strings. To my 
mind his work in this direction seems empirical. 
Although he displays all that was known of the 
technique of the period, such of these works 
as I have scored show little trace of the 
originality of invention that characterizes his 
madrigals. Iam living in the hope that a wider 
acquaintance with them will result in a modifica- 
tion of my present opinion. In his keyboard 
music (for the virginals) he is more at his ease, 
and it is to be hoped that complete publication 
of these compositions is not far distant. 

We have been so long under the musical 
domination of the foreigner that we are only 
now beginning to realize that in the matter of 
vocal music, string music, and keyboard music 
we were the European pioneers, and that only 
now are we beginning to rescue from oblivion 
the masterworks of our Elizabethan com- 
posers. These works belong to a category of 
which any nation might be proud, and Gibbons 
is an outstanding figure in that brilliant com- 
pany who once made the name of England 
great in the world of music. 


+ Tudor Church Music, Vol. 1V (Oxford University Press.) 














AN EARLY CARAVAGGIO- RE-DISCOVERED 


By TANCRED BORENIUS 


T was in Rome that Caravaggio rose to 
fame, during a few short years about the 
end of the sixteenth and the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. A period of 
study in the North of Italy—at Milan, and, 
above all, at Venice—had preceded his arrival 
at Rome; and for three years, prior to his death 
in 1609 in a malaria-stricken village on the 





was nothing to the storm of conflicting 
opinion caused by the first works by Cara- 
vaggio at Rome. It may be due to our ignor- 
ance, but so far as we know, the great artistic 
reforms of the Italian Renaissance were not 
accompanied by embittered fights like these. 
But how obvious are not the parallels which 
they suggest to the personalities and the 
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exertions ; contempt 
and he is for other 
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mainly re- Hermitage Gallery the young 
sponsible THE LUTE PLAYER artists 
for the fact By Caravaggio there was 
that Rome a general 


should be looked upon as the real fountain- 
head of almost the whole of European 
seventeenth-century art. 

In one sense, the emergence of Caravaggio 
at Rome may be said to open an entirely new 
chapter in the history of art. For Caravaggio is 
the first representative of the type of the pro- 
gressive modern artist whose works, in de- 
fiance of the existing standards of taste, bring 
about a violent taking of sides in the art world. 
It is true that his great rivals, the Carracci, 
also came in for adverse comment at the 
beginning of their career at Bologna; but that 


tendency to take sides with the daring revo- 
lutionary, and a few unprejudiced connoisseurs 
and collectors supported him, while the painters 
of the old school prophesied that art was going 
to be ruined, and the multitude jeered. For the 
first time do we now hear of people refusing to 
accept pictures they had ordered, on account 
of their being shocked by the artist’s treatment 
of the subject. 

Among the very first pictures painted by 
Caravaggio after he had settled in Rome, his 
early biographer and rival, the painter Giovanni 
Baglione (1642), mentions a “ Bacchus,” which 
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BOY WITH A LIZARD 
By Caravaggio 








An Early 


was but recently identified with a canvas in 
the Uffizi Gallery at Florence, and another 
painting of which all trace has been lost up 
to now. Baglione is, as a matter of fact, not 
the first writer to describe this latter picture; 
reference is made to it also in the very interest- 
ing MS. “ Lives,” written by Giulio Mancini, 
physician to Pope Urban VIII, and composed 
about 1621. Mancini’s description of the 
picture is “‘ A boy who cries from having been 
bitten by a lizard, 
which he holds in 
his hand.”* Baglione 
goes into greater de- 
tail, saying : “ He also 
painted a boy who 
is bitten by a lizard 
issuing from amongst 
flowers and fruit; 
and it seemed as if 
that head really was 
screaming, and the 
whole was diligently 
finished.” + Baglione 
adds that Caravaggio 
was unable to find a 
purchaser either for 
the “ Bacchus” or 
for the “‘ Boy with a 
Lizard.” 

Some little time 
ago I had the good 
fortune to _ identify 
this long-missing pic- 
ture by Caravaggio in 
the collection of Vis- 
count Harcourt at 
Nuneham Park. The 
picture—here repro- 
duced by kind 
permission of the Har- 
court Trustees—has 
hitherto been ascribed 
to Murillo; reference 
is made to it in the “ Harcourt Papers ” 
(iii, 241) as being described in Earl Harcourt’s 
catalogue as “‘ a present from Dr. Jones, Bishop 


* “Un putto che piange per esser stato morso da un Racano 
che tiene in mano.” I quote from the “ Cod. Harl.” (British 
Museum) 1672, f. 203. 

+ “*‘Fece anche un fanciullo che da una lucerta la quale usciva 
da fiori; e da frutti, era morso; e parea quella testa veramente 
stridere, & il tutto con diligenza era lavorato.” (G. Baglione, 
“* Le vite d’ pittori,”’ etc., Rome, 1642, p. 137). 





“PROFANE LOVE ” 


By Caravaggio 


Caravaggio Re-discovered 


of Kildare, from the collection of Sir Paul 
Methuen.” The size of the canvas is 28 in. 
by 23}in., but this includes a strip which 
has been added all round, the original portion 
measuring 26in. by 19} in.; it seems, however, 
likely that the strip enlarges the canvas to 
what was more or less its original size, as the 
composition would undoubtedly look a little 
cramped if confined within the narrower limits. 
The original canvas must at some time have been 
reduced in size, by 
accident or design. 
As may be seen by 
referring to the illus- 
tration, the picture 
corresponds exactly 
with the descriptions 
of Caravaggio’s early 
“Boy with a 
Lizard ”—an unusual 
subject in itself. But 
apart from this, the 
style of the picture 
is in absolute har- 
mony with a number 
of works by Cara- 


vaggio. For the 
treatment of the 
beautifully painted 


fruit and flowers—a 
favourite motive in 
early Caravaggios—I 
refer to the “ Still 
Life,” by Caravaggio 
in the Ambrosiana in 
Milan; another simi- 
lar passage occurs in 
the “ Lute Player” in 
the Hermitage Gal- 
lery, where we find, 
too, a glass vase 
similar to the one 
here. ‘Again, as re- 
gards the treatment 
of the nude, we shall find striking parallels 
in the “Profane Love” in the museum at 
Berlin. 

For happiness of disposition, for big and 
simple treatment of form, and for effective- 
ness of chiaroscuro the present picture must 
take high rank among Caravaggio’s works. 
It makes us feel particularly vividly how much 
inspiration the youthful Velazquez must have 
drawn from Caravaggio’s work; and like so 
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ch of his art, 
it points the way 
also to the work 
of Rembrandt, whose 
interest in a mo- 
mentary, distorted 
facial expression is 
here most strikingly 
foreshadowed. Both 
for its artistic merit, 
per se, and on account 
of the light which it 
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history of art, the pic- 
ture is a most welcome 
addition to the list of 
its author’s works; 
quite apart from the 
interest which must 
necessarily attach to 
a work which, though 
showing him as a 
master, yet demon- 
strably belongs to 
the period of his 





throws on Caravag- early struggles in 
gio’s position in the Ambrosiana, Milan STILL LIFE By Caravaggio Rome.* 
* In view of the great interest which at present is being taken in Caravaggio, especially in Italy, I take this opportunity 


of drawing attention to a picture by him, representing ‘ 


©The Death of St. Francis,’ : 


which is mentioned in a will as early as 


1597, and which as lately as 1894 was in the Church of San Giacomo di Fagagna, in Friuli (see V. Joppi in “‘ Miscellanea di Storia 


Veneta,’ > vol. xii, appendix, p. 4! 


One wonders whether this painting which, 


like Lord Harcourt’s picture, is of the utmost 


importance for Caravaggio’s chronology, is still in existence, more especially as it used to be in a region since swept by the war. 


MUSIC 


IN A LIFE 


By FILSON YOUNG 


DIE MEISTERSINGER 


HERE are things and places that 

mean so much to us that they pass 

into our nature and become part of 

our lives; and when we come to look 
backwards through the years, we can often 
measure and trace the progress of our journey 
by reference to the change in our attitude 
towards one or other of these commanding 
influences. Every artist, and everyone in 
whose life art takes any serious part, is aware 
of some one work which, being encountered 
at some sensitive and vital moment in life, has 
exercised an influence so profound as to be 
decisive. Pictures and music thus exercise 
enormous influence; probably more than liter- 
ature, for their influence is purely spiritual 
and emotional, whereas books are addressed to 
the mind. To hear the Saint Mathew 
Passion or see the Velazquez room in the 
Prado for the first time is an experience; to 
read Shakespeare for the first time is a pro- 
cess; in the one case the effect is immediate 
and complete; in the other it is gradual and 
cumulative. Such a part has Wagner’s Meis- 


tersinger had in my life—for more than thirty 
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years a constant possession and companion, 
setting a standard for, and often getting much 
in the way of, other music that I wished to 
hear and consider. Well do I remember my 
first encounter with it at the age of seventeen 
or eighteen. I was at that time absorbed in 
music, and particularly in Bach’s music; not 
in the emotion of music, but in the structure 
and fabric of it. I dabbled in orchestration 
and songs, but what I really delighted in was 
counterpoint; I thought in fugues, I used to 
wish that I had four voices instead of only one, 
so that as I walked along the road the themes 
that I sang and developed could be heard to- 
gether instead of only imagined. It is heavy 
work singing an eight-part chorus all by 
oneself. 

And then, quite suddenly, I stumbled on 
Maeistersinger. The scene was the Theatre 
Royal in Manchester, the time a Saturday 
afternoon, the occasion some gallant and 
thoroughly inadequate performance of the 
Carl Rosa Company. From the angle at 
which in memory I see the scene I must have 
been sitting in some highest circle or gallery 














to the left of the stage; but my own location 
and environment are gone dim. All that I 
remember are the stage and the music. I did 
not in the least know what it was about, I 
could not hear a word, except here and there 
some of the strange fragments of the Corder 
translation; I had a jumbled impression that 
the whole thing was a joke about shoe-making, 
I was greatly confused as to who were Eva’s 
fathers and lovers—she seemed to have several 
of each—and I never rightly understood 
whether Walter was going to pass an examina- 
tion or fight a duel, or why he should sing the 
same song so often. But I did get a general 
sense of homely medizval town-life that made 
sufficient background to the real interest for 
me—which was the talking score with its full- 
bodied stream of orchestral counterpoint. I 
had been captivated by Tannhduser, but this 
was something new; that the god-like Wagner 
should write what sounded like delightful 
counterpoint and canon all through an opera, 
and make even a street row into a twelve-part 
fugue, put the finishing touch on my happi- 
ness. Here, then, was the successor to Bach 
in my temple of worship. It was a long time 
before I heard Meistersinger again, and it was 
only from an occasionally borrowed score (for 
they were costly and not very accessible in 
those days) that I was able to spell myself into 
some kind of acquaintance with its inner 
meaning and knowledge of its technical struc- 
ture. 

Whenever thereafter Meistersinger was 
performed in London (and in the ’nineties it 
was not very often) I went to hear it. There 
were great days of German opera, with Richter 
and the De Rezskes and Van Rooy; there were 
terrible days of what was to me the dullest 
type of Italian opera, when everything was 
sung in Italian, and the house remained brightly 
lighted, and the whole audience was given 
over to the worship of some singer. It is odd 
that I have always hated operatic stars, in spite 
of their marvellous voices ; even to this day, to 
listen to Caruso or Melba in an opera would 
give me no pleasure, rather an active discom- 
fort which I can only attribute to a very deep- 
seated sense of the impropriety of a great, or, 
at any rate elaborate work of art being used 
as a means of personal display and vanity. It 
is a kind of profound disloyalty to the spirit 
which should animate all art where, in a great 
ensemble such as opera should be, the indi- 
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viduality of the performer ought to be thrown 
into the pool in order that a whole may be 
produced which is greater than the sum of its 
parts. I remember once thinking the end of 
the world had come because, being on a visit 
to London during the opera season, and seeing 
Meistersinger announced, I spent a guinea on 
the orgy of a stall at Covent Garden; and in 
the middle of the second act went out, aching 
with disgust, and almost weeping to think 
that I should be capable of being bored by the 
music I thought I loved best in the world. My 
faith almost failed me; it was a dark moment. 
But I realize now that I was right; the per- 
formance was a routine performance of the 
“* Italian Opera ” whose aim seemed to be to 
make every work they performed sound as 
nearly as possible the same. Meistersinger in 
Italian, with the lights full on, Eva, Pogner, 
Magdalena, and the rest of them all bowing and 
taking calls and singing straight to the audience 
instead of to each other—it was meaningless ; 
I lost the thread of it, did not understand what 
it was about, barely recognized the music. 
Some little jingling singing-master of an 
Italian was conducting, and the effect of that 
performance upon me was to infect me with 
something bordering on hatred and contempt 
(based, needless to say, on a complete lack of 
understanding) of all things Italian, from which 
it took me years to recover and the result of 
which, so far as music is concerned, lingers 
with me still. 

Later, when Richter came to live in Man- 
chester, and was also permanently identified 
with the opera in London, I got much more 
intimately associated with him and it, went to 
rehearsals, intoxicating myself with that strange 
opera-house atmosphere, which is so fascinat- 
ing to those who have ever been in it, and so 
difficult for others to understand. Half 
cynical, half inspired, occupied in fierce feuds 
and jealousies, half dusty and shabby, half 
glowing and magnificent, half splendidly ro- 
mantic, and half sordidly material, it is, never- 
theless a world of its own. Through the stage- 
door of an opera house (and it is much more 
jealously guarded) you meet a world inacces- 
sible through the stage-door of any ordinary 
theatre. From an adjoining room come loud 
sounds of an earnest chorus singing under 
pressure from a répétiteur; in one corner of 
the stage some belated Wotan in a pot hat 
and overcoat is rehearsing with a Fricka in a 
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coat and skirt; the background may represent 
the fields of Nuremburg, while in the fore- 
ground may lie bits of the Venusberg or the 
somewhat frugal components of Hunding’s 
decidedly uncomfortable supper party; while 
the Gibichung’s riverside residence, but last 
night demolished, is in process of rebuilding. 
In the middle of the litter two electricians are 
discussing a lighting plot which shall govern 
the sunrises in the Ring. And suddenly and 
stealthily the fields of Nuremburg ascend into 
heaven and a wall of Rhine water descends in 
their place. 

All that kind of thing you would perhaps 
see On any pantomime stage. What gives the 
opera its peculiar quality is the personalities 
of the people to whom it is a background, all 
of them artists, some of them great artists— 
that is what makes the difference ; they may be 
vain and quarrelsome, violent in temper, or 
absurd in mannerisms, but they are all absorbed 
in something infinitely greater than themselves ; 
they are engaged in the greatest of adventures, 
that of simultaneous and co-operative artistic 
creation. 

The best performances of Meistersinger 
that I have heard on the grand scale have been 
in Munich, that again being associated with 
the kind of intensive joy that comes from 
having many new experiences at the same 
time. I had never been in Germany before, 
and I went to Munich with Eric Maclagan, a 
fellow devotee of music and a delightful com- 
panion by whom to be initiated into the study 
of a great collection of pictures and the artistic 
life of Munich. We got hold of a pompous 
little German stage-manager, Willy Wirk, and, 
taking him out to lunch, filled him with meat 
and drink while positively stuffing ourselves 
with that kind of opera stage lore and gossip in 
which we revelled. We went to the rehearsals 
at the Prinz-Regenten Theatre and heard the 
Ring and Meistersinger; and I knew then that 
I had seen it in its own spiritual home and at 
its best. Yet it was reserved for me fifteen 
years later to hear in London, and in English, 
what on the whole I think to be, apart from 
purely vocal splendours, the best all-round 
performance of Meistersinger that I have ever 
heard. It was during Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
last great opera season, when he blazed up into 
a kind of splendour of production and per- 
formance that was purchased at the cost of a 
complete and, as it proved, fatal detachment 
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from the business side of the matter. But he 
produced in his English company—and espe- 
cially in the performances of the Meistersinger 
—a kind of go and enthusiasm which, coupled 
with sufficiency of rehearsal and frequency of 
performance, got these English musicians into 
the way of playing and singing through 
the opera as though it were not a perfor- 
mance, but a kind of delightful game. The 
voices were all good, although none was 
magnificent ; but just as the individual average 
of excellence was low, so was the artistic 
average of the combination high. The acting 
was better than I have ever seen from German 
artists, and the Han Sachs of Ranalow and the 
Beckmesser of Langley were achievements that 
I shall remember always. 


One of the things that prove the greatness 
of Meistersinger is that, however well you may 
know it, you will never hear it without learning 
something new about it. In the Beecham 
performances the orchestration, which I 
thought I knew, revealed its qualities of perfec- 
tion quite anew to me; and yet it was only last 
week, at an excellent German performance in 
Covent Garden, that I discovered a new beauty, 
as one might discover a new flower in a 
familiar garden. It is in the orchestration of 
one bar of Pogner’s song, just before he 
announces the particulars of his remarkable 
prize. Here is the passage, and I commend it 
to every musician for particular study : 
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The beauty of the modulation itself is familiat 
to us all; but I wonder how many have noticed 
the perfection of a piece of scoring that, seen 
on paper, looks absolutely commonplace. The 
disposition of the notes of the sostenuto chord 
between clarinet, horns, and violas produces 
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one of the loveliest pieces of tone-colour in 
the whole score. 

When any particular conductor discovers 
a new beauty in a score he is apt to give him- 
self and you a treat by slightly exaggerating it. 
Thus I think—I am even sure—that Thomas 
Beecham discovered for himself new possi- 
bilities in that tremendous low E in the 
accompaniment of the fourth bar of “ Am 
stillen Herd.” It is marked sforzando in the 
score, but Sir Thomas’s sforzando was one 
that set the strings of the double-basses 
vibrating like the snore of a tiger, and yet 
suggested in some almost physical way the 
thrills of remembered and promised spring- 
time. 
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It is a strange thing, and one I have often 
commented on and—quite uselessly—pointed 
out in criticism, that two of the most effective 
moments in this opera are hardly ever quite 
perfectly managed. One is the singing of the 
chorale in the first act, which nearly always 
suggests the performance of a trained opera 
chorus rather than a German Church congre- 
gation. If I were producing it, I should get 
everyone on the stage, whatever he or she was 
doing, or however inferior the voices, to join 
in the chorale, and I should make the organist 
accompany it, not under the baton of a con- 
ductor in the wings, but as he would do if he 
were playing in a cathedral. No one who has 
ever accompanied a hymn in a cathedral has 
had any difficulty in keeping the congregation 
in time and tune. What is wanted here is a 
sensation of breadth—of the voice of religion 
as it speaks in the outer world, as apart from 
the voices of art and love that are uttered in 
the orchestra. But it is never done. 

Another moment is the ending of the second 


act, perhaps the most beautiful moment in the 
whole of opera, when the tumult having sub- 
sided, the old night watchman wanders down 
the street singing his stave; and when the 
moonlight floods the street to the exquisite 
music of the Kobold’s spell on muted strings, 
with the woodwind suggestions of the other 
themes that float into it as thoughts float into 
a dream. The effect of this is so great that a 
sensitive audience is in a state of extreme 
tension. Five stage-managers out of six think 
it necessary that the night watchman should do 
a kind of comic turn, with the result that the 
audience giggles at the moment when it should 
be given over to the most delicious and thrilling 
sense of sheer beauty. Often in the theatre I 
have been guilty at this moment of a desire to 
kill, or, at any rate, a desire to hit, people who 
have been set giggling by a miscomprehension 
on the part of the stage-manager. 


I will say nothing about the moonlight 
because it is a subject on which stage-managers 
are partly insane. The Herr Willy Wirk 
referred to above was exceedingly proud of a 
dismal invention of his, by means of which 
a kind of illuminated disk was hoisted up 
against the evening sky by someone turning a 
winch. Of course you should never see the 
actual moon in stage lighting, but with modern 
electric devices you can flood both foreground 
and sky with moonlight in the most natural 
way, and a way that is always beautiful and 
effective on the stage. But it is only one stage- 
manager in a hundred who will insist upon his 
resistances being manipulated through a suffi- 
ciently long period. Thus, if in a scene the 
moon is rising and has to reach its full light at 
a certain bar, the average stage electrician will 
read his evening paper until three bars before 
the point, and then turn on his moonlight. He 
ought to be doing it gradually during the 
course of the last hundred bars before. In 
these two simple points the genius and inten- 
tion of Wagner have as yet not been able to 
overcome the prejudices and conventions of 
stage management. 

Thus we descend from the general to the 
particular. It is one of the delights of a great 
opera, for its representation can never be 
perfectly achieved until every detail has been 
interpreted with the love which the whole 
inspires. 


(To be continued.) 
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A CONSIDERATION OF SOME OF THE PROJECTS AND DECORATIVE 
STUDIES BY FRANCIS DERWENT WOOD, R.A. 


By H. GRANVILLE FELL 


T is through the study of the principles of 

life and growth in natural forms that the 

artist arrives at the discovery of the 

fundamental truths of structural beauty. 
Design is purely 
the scientific 
application of 
these principles to 
the practice of art. 

If we examine 
a living organism, 
or, indeed, any- 
thing atall created 
by Nature (which 
has a purpose in 
everything), we 
find that its har- 
mony, its perfec- 
tion as a complete 
unity, even in- 
cluding its sur- 
face beauty of 
texture and 
colour, results 
from nothing 
accidental or 
haphazard, but 
from a_ nicely- 
adjusted  co- 
ordination of 
parts, each hay- 
ing carefully- 
balanced relations 
with the others, 
and subservient 
to the function 
and purpose 
of the whole. 
Hence we have 
strength, beauty, 
fitness. This being the irreversible process 
and law of Nature, one would hardly believe it 
necessary to reiterate such an obvious truth at 
this date, and one, moreover, which has 
guided the great artists of all time until our 
present distracted age. 
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But to-day disorder runs riot in the art 
world as elsewhere, ignorance and idleness are 
encouraged, bred by humbug and fostered by 
sophistry. Examples of confused thinking and 
perverted teach- 
ing are encoun- 
tered on every 
hand. Violence 
and bluster 
masquerade as 
strength, and 
ugliness is given 
the praise due 
to the highest 
beauty. Brutality 
is worshipped as 
a virtue, and de- 
formity cherished 
as an ideal. A 
painter or sculp- 
tor has only to 
“go one worse ” 
in bad taste to 
obtain a_ still 
louder chorus of 
approbation. The 
less intelligible a 
work becomes the 
more vociferous 
will be the sense- 
less braying. The 
word “ rhythm,” 
which is being 
used continually 
nowadays, as an 


F DW. excuse to cover 


up the defects of 
many a so-called 
work of art—in 
default of any 
reasonable explanation of its existence—is 
being bandied about as though rhythm were 
some entirely new discovery, due to the 
marvellous perspicacity of some modern 
practitioners of art and letters, when, as a fact, 
no work of art ever has existed, or ever will 
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exist, without it. To-day we hear the word 
“rhythm ” misapplied in praise of anything 
in which exaggerated stress appears, or where 
there is an gross abandonment to the exposi- 
tion of violent swirls, curves, and an abuse 
of geometrical patterns. If the drawing is 
scamped, careless, or empty of content, so that 
its origin is scarcely recognizable, “ calli- 
graphic ” is the “‘ blessed word ” with which 
to describe it. We have raked together a 
whole jargon of art terms with which we must 
plentifully pepper our writings and our con- 


versation if we are to get credit for knowing 
our job. The result is that the public is either 
bewildered by the obscurantists or bam- 
boozled by the hypocrites. The one thing 
certain is that much of this work that is re- 
ceiving such exaggerated lip-service to-day 
will be in the limbo of despised and rejected 
things to-morrow. Good work is not designed 
for the false fashions of a day, but will stand 
the test of all time, and scholarship has no 
need to lean upon a passing craze. 

The illustrations which are the subject of 
this article, and that have prompted the above 
remarks, are selected from the numerous port- 
folios of designs and projects for statuary and 
decorative objects of art by Francis Derwent 
Wood, R.A. Our aim is to show the workings 
of a conscientious sculptor’s mind, and how 
much lies below the surface of the apparent 
productivity of an artist who takes his calling 
with a seriousness worthy of a great profession, 
and in the spirit of research and intellectuality 
that distinguished the Masters who were the 
glory of the Italian Renaissance. 

It is not generally apparent to the lay mind 
that of every single completed work seen by 
the public which has passed out of the work- 
shops of the artist, he has himself been its 
most exacting critic. The subject has to be 
sought and found, prolonged stages of experi- 
mental labour have to be gone through, 
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preliminary studies in alternative arrangements 
have frequently to be made, tests carried out 
in various aspects of lighting, situation, and 
other conditions, mastery over material must 
be acquired. Apart from all this, the finished 
product, if it is to be at all satisfactory as an 
ensemble, must be the result of the constant 
exercise of that faculty, the most intellectual, 
and the most difficult of attainment in the 
artist’s education—the power to make his 
completed work possess that perfect harmony 
of parts that we know as artistic unity. It is 
this faculty of visualizing ideas through the 
mind in harmonious proportions that we 
conceive to be the distinguishing mark of the 
designer. 

A designer is not made in a day. Percep- 
tion of the above-enunciated principles, the 
power of invention, and an eye sensitive to 
proportion, must be an inherent part of the 
designer’s natural equipment. Yet before he 
can assert his claim to respect as a designer of 
merit and originality, a long and conscientious 
probation will be necessary. The close study 
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of Nature, the acquisition of craftsmanship, a 
knowledge of historic styles and periods, of 
the principles of geometric construction, the 
gaining of the power to render what he has 
seen in a decoratively conventional manner 
will occupy many of the artist’s best years, and 
when all this learning is garnered it will have 
to be distilled through the alembic of a personal 
vision. Though it is a truism that design does 
not consist in reproducing imitatively the 
effects of Nature, too much stress cannot be 
placed on the necessity for careful analysis of 
natural form, as a preliminary training towards 











FIRST DRAWING FOR A MONUMENT TO THE 
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the attainment of constructional power and 
beauty. The designer’s goal is an achievement 
that neither walks about on legs, nor flies, nor 
is subject to changes of growth. There is a 
fundamental difference. It is, therefore, what- 











dowed. This applies equally to architecture, 
sculpture, and decoration. Whatever the 
artist makes will stand better, bear better, and 
be more beautiful if its lines are serviceable 
and strong. 
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ILLUSTRATION TO BOOK OF JOB 
Woodcut 


ever of action may be aimed at in its expression, 
in its nature static; its mission is to fit itself 
harmoniously into itsenvironment. The artist’s 
ingenuity is employed in expressing in his 
work the utmost beauty, strength, and stability 
with which a thing without life can be en- 


Cc 


The study of the principles of constructive 
beauty is so absorbing that the true artist, 
whose birthright it is to be gifted with the 
virtues of mental discernment and apprecia- 
tion, by reason of which alone he can lay claim 
to his title, finds himself more and more 
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impelled to prosecute his researches the farther 
he proceeds. He is lost in wonder at the mar- 
vellously adapted construction of the human 
frame, of the skeletons of beasts, birds, and 
fishes, at the anatomy of a mineral, the armour 
of crustaceans, the convolutions of shells, and 
the intricacy of 
flowers and trees. 
Everywhere he 
learns a thousand 
lessons in the 
machinery of 
structural or mus- 
cular form. He 
is gaining for 
himself the power 
of building. He 
discovers that 
beauty lies in 
strength, propor- 
tion, and fitness ; 
what are weight- 
bearing proper- 
ties, the meaning 
of thrust, poise, 
and balance, the 
functions of 
spaces, and the 
relations of light- 
bearing planes 
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parently trifling defect in some obscure detail, 
as a momentary disconnection will plunge a 
whole city in darkness. 

It would be difficult to find better exem- 
plification of the above principles than these 
designs and projects of Francis Derwent Wood. 
He holds the 
strongest views on 
the fundamental 
importance of 
design, and the 
success of his 
methods and the 
high estimation 
in which his work 
is held are his 
ample _justifica- 
tion. His art is 
the result of his 
Own investiga- 
tions plus his ar- 
tistic experiences. 
In other words, it 
is the product of 
the severe self- 
discipline with 
which he has 
subjected his 
emotional re- 
sponse to the facts 








and shadows, the 
uses of solids and 
voids, and, finally, 
becomes aware 
that what we 
know as ornament 
is the last applica- 
tion of all. Beauty 
does not lie alone 
in this, and, in- 
deed, can never 
be achieved with- 
out soundness in “ 
the building. The 
Master Leonardo 
observed that full 
power is only 
gained through understanding of the elemental 
matter of which all things are composed. 

The study of life in detail alone brings 
scientific knowledge to the artist, as essential 
to him as it is to the engineer to know the 
minutest parts of his machine. A grave fault 
in the whole may be the outcome of an ap- 
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of Nature. He 
finds it impos- 
sible to give his 
sanction to any- 
thing unless im- 
pulse has been 
brought into 
harmony with in- 
telligence. He is 
insistent on the 
sane and whole- 
some doctrine 
that the balance 
should be held 
fairly between 
them. The in- 
numerablestudies 
he has made of the human figure, which to our 
eyes is the most perfect and appealing of living 
forms, have taught him logical co-ordination of 
parts, freedom of expression, grace of line, and 
that living music that is true rhythm, and with 
which he never fails to infuse his completed 
works. His countless drawings of animals, 
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birds, plants, and fishes form the basic 
material for schemes and motives of the purest 
decorative character endowed with an indi- 
viduality of treatment, and with a technique 
that is as masterly as it is appropriate, and with 
astonishing versatility. It is clear that in each 
case the material in which his subject has 
ultimately to be carried out has dictated the 
form and the method of execution. A marble 
or stone motive is never confused with a 
metal motive or a wood motive, and his studies 
always indicate the lines of treatment proper 
to them. 

Derwent Wood has gone on labouring for 
many years in the steadfast faith which accepts 
that which has been ratified by the choice and 
master-spirits of successive centuries. The 
traditional line which he follows is itself in the 
main current of all that is best in art, as carried 
through the great Italian schools, descended 
from the Greek, and flowing through French 
and English channels in recent years. 
these sources he has distilled his own modernity. 
The drawings here shown proclaim his scholar- 
ship, as well as the originality of his mind. 
Such qualities have the spirit of per- 
manence in them, and it is not sur- 
prising that the high esteem in which 
he is held by a discerning public is 
shared by his brother artists. Derwent ™ 
Wood has never faltered from his ideals. 

Wood’s versatility in his by-paths 
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of practice will probably 
shortly be made mani- 
fest in an exhibition of 
his water-colours, oil- 
paintings, and possibly 
caricatures. In the port- 
folio from which our 
illustrations are gleaned 
are designs for monu- 
ments, for a reliquary, 
fountains, urns, masks, 
bronze knockers clocks, 
decorative panels and 
brackets, | cartouches, 
groups of statuary, tri- 
pods,’ mural tablets, 
sconces and candelabra, 
and a hundred more 
useful and ornamental 
things, but not a tithe of 
the interesting and in- 
genious studies he has 
amassed. Not the least astonishing part of 
his achievement is the remarkable series of 
designs for “ The Book of Job.” These are 
large blocks measuring 12} in. by 16in., cut 
directly on the wood, and show that his 
technical skill is fully competent to the needs of 
the spacious and powerfully-imagined designs. 
Wood is also an accomplished painter in oils. 
No one can fail to notice the manifest power 
in Derwent Wood’s War Memorial to the 
Machine-gunners, lately erected at Hyde Park 
Corner, and especially the magnificent figure 
of David, of heroic 
proportions, which is 
its crowning glory. 
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A PAINTING BY PIERO DI 


By H. S. EDE 


IERO DI COSIMO’S “ Immaculate 

Conception ” (Plate I), painted at the 

end of the fifteenth or the beginning 

of the sixteenth century for the Te- 
daldi chapel in the Annunziata, and now in 
the Uffizi, Florence, expresses very clearly 
the transition from the Quattrocento to the 
Cinquecento in Florentine painting. Here the 
characteristics of these two centuries are strik- 
ingly met, thus isolating the picture in time 
and style. 

Surrounded by the full sensuousness of the 
late Renaissance it appears stilted and old- 
fashioned, while amongst the still beauty of 
its contemporaries, Lorenzo di Credi, Filippino 
Lippi and Verrocchio, it seems pregnant with 
dramatic emotion. Few pictures so firmly 
planted in the Quattrocento, so obviously 
painted by a Quattrocentist, have so much in 
them that foreshadows the emotions of the 
succeeding century. Mr. Berenson speaks of 
Piero di Cosimo as an eager eclectic, and it is 
probably just this artistic kleptomania which 
made him so suitable for a go-between. 

His keen mother wit, his instinctive quick- 
ness coupled with a highly-sensitive nature, 
and his lack of any profound creative powers 
made it inevitable that he should catch at 
every wind that blew and turn it to his use. 
We see in his works traces of nearly all the 
well-known Florentine artists of the fifteenth 
century; from the sixteenth century, Fra 
Bartolommeo, Raphael, and Andrea del Sarto; 
in addition, Hugo Van der Goes and the early 
Flemish miniaturists. 

The stories of his eccentricities and his 
strange caprices are related by all his bio- 
graphers, and might well make an interesting 
study in the light of modern psychological 
research, for they show him to be a man full of 
romantic vision, devoured by strange longings, 
a scientist and an experimentalist. 

The last fourteen years of his life, from 
1507-1521, were spent in savage isolation, 
thus forming a curious parallel with Van der 
Goes, whose triptych in the Uffizi (Plate II) 
so impressed Piero on his return from Rome 
in 1482. This Van der Goes influence can 
definitely be traced in Piero’s “ Immaculate 
Conception.” The building up on either side 
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of the Virgin, the wealth of detail in the land- 
scape, and the head of St. Peter are illustrative 
of this. 

The triptych, which was brought over to 
Italy after 1475, was much studied by Floren- 
tine painters, but none were so influenced as 
Piero di Cosimo. Ghirlandaio has obviously 
used it in his “ Adoration of the Shepherds,” 
but he has converted it very much to his own 
personal use—it is no longer Van der Goes 
but thoroughly Ghirlandaio. Piero di Cosimo, 
on the other hand, is still Piero, but a Piero 
who for the moment is seeing with Flemish 
eyes, although he still paints with a Florentine 
hand. 

Mostly, however, he has used Leonardo— 
but not directly ; he has seen him more through 
Leonardo’s followers, so that the result has 
become Cinquecento where Leonardo would 
have left it Quattrocento. Everywhere we find 
that mysterious play of light which might now 
be termed Leonardesque. It is indeed an 
experiment in light and shade, and were it not 
that so much of Leonardo’s work has been lost, 
this would seem to put its date after 1500, in 
which year Leonardo returned from Milan 
and Piero again came into contact with him. 
In Leonardo’s “ Adoration of the Magi,” 
painted about 1481, his thought lies far more 
in the science of perspective than in light and 
shade, but even here is anticipated the pre- 
dominating feature of the St. Anne cartoon at 
Burlington House (Plate III), on which he was 
working in 1503, and it is possible that already 
he had started to develop this idea of light and 
shade in the year before he departed for Milan. 

During his engineering and _ sculptural 
activities in Milan, where the most careful 
scientific exactness will have been necessary, 
his artistic mind must naturally have reacted 
to the freer beauty of chiaroscuro. His work 
often took him out of doors, and there he will 
have watched the changing subtlety of the 
country swept by cloud shadows or the swift 
fall of light on some group of people with 
whom he was working. In painting it was 
these things which he so forcefully expressed, 
and his contemporaries and followers were 
not slow in turning this to their use. It is 
this use of light and shade and the way in 
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which Leonard »’s followers used it to express 
dramatic incident, which is one of the funda- 
mental differences between Quattrocento and 
Cinquecento paintings in Italy. 

Compare for a moment Piero di Cosimo’s 
“Immaculate Conception ” with Lorenzo di 
Credi’s “ Nativity ” (Plate IV), which also at 
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manner by the unnatural though beautiful 
light in which they are placed. This light, as 
it were, fixes the scene for ever with its original 
perfect charm. These figures will always 
kneel there and the light will always beatify 
their ecstasy. It is this perhaps which in so 
many Quattrocento paintings appeals to us. 





ADORATION (Uffizi 
By Lerenzo di Credi 


one time hung in the Annunziata, and which is 
now in the Uffizi. Credi’s picture is in its 
lighting entirely Quattrocento, and yet it was 
probably painted some years after Piero’s. It 
13 not a realistic painting, the figures are con- 
ventional and are all affected in the same 
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They are so supremely remote from the rest- 
lessness of everyday life that in contemplating 
them we live in the world that they create; 
we forget ourselves in their sweet ecstasy. 
Piero’s painting, however, soon brings us 
back; here is movement and incident; here 








A Painung by Piero di Cosimo 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION (Uffiz1) 


By Piero di Cosimo 





A pollo: 


people, though still conventionalized according 
to our modern standards, are living breathing 
people, they belong to the world and live in 
the world, and their emotions are momentary 
as are the fleeting clouds. Their emotions will 
soon become a catchword to amplify the glories 
of the Baroque, but here in this picture they 
still create a strange poetic rhythm. The 
static is slowly awakening, and almost before 
our eyes unfolds itself into the full-blown 
flower of the late Renaissance. Already we 
anticipate the insipid banal sentimentality 
of Raphael’s school and sometimes of Raphael 
himself, he too being strongly influenced 
by Leonardo ; already the charm of Filippino 
Lippi begins to be encrusted with the con- 
torted emblems of Leonardo’s admirers, the 
** St. John,” with its curious fixity of the eyes 
and lyric ghostliness of hands and face, is 
quaintly derivative, and in the figure of the 
Virgin there is that which was later to be 
metamorphosed into so many virgins painted 
by Fra Bartolommeo or Guido Reni. 

The relationship between Fra Bartolommeo 
and Piero di Cosimo is a much debated point, 
and it seems likely that it was Piero and not 
Cosimo Rosselli who was his first master. 
Eclectic as Piero may have been, he was none 
the less a man of considerable skill and imagina- 
tion, as may be seen in the National Gallery 
“Death of Procris,” and it is not surprising 
that Bartolommeo should have been strongly 
influenced by him. When Bacchio entered 
Cosimo Rosselli’s workshop he was scarcely 
nine years old, while Rosselli was sixty-five. 
Piero, who was then Rosselli’s assistant, was 
twenty-two. 

It is thus likely that Bacchio will have 
been mostly connected with Piero di Cosimo, 
and that a young man of such unusual sensi- 
bilities will very much have impressed a boy 
who was himself exceedingly wide awake. 
It is probable that it was Piero who instilled 
in him that admiration for Leonardo which 
became so apparent in his later works. We 
know that Piero was a devoted admirer of 
Leonardo, and it is perhaps a significant 
fact that he is one of the few Florentine 
masters whose name appears in Leonardo’s 
notebook. 

It is difficult to determine whether the 
method of painting which was to serve Fra 
Bartolommeo so well came from Raphael in 
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1504 or from Piero di Cosimo at an earlier 
date, but we certainly find it used in Piero’s 
“Immaculate Conception.” It may be 
that Piero was trying to emulate Lorenzo di 
Credi in the high enamel of his paint, and in 
order to do so used a large quantity of oil. 
Whatever the reason the result was that the 
execution of his pictures is often of a far 
heavier nature than the earlier fifteenth- 
century work, and herein lies another tie to 
the next century. 

The generous use of paint and oil is a 
second fundamental attribute of the sixteenth 
century, and it is probably the use or rather 
the misuse of this method more than anything 
else which played such havoc amongst the 
lesser Cinquecento artists. 

The Quattrocento austerity of paint was 
not a method easy to acquire by the superficial, 
and paintings were usually the result of a 
patience “ almost incredible,” as Vasari says. 
There was nothing superfluous, and the use of 
much oil was rigorously avoided as it would 
tend to impair the clean brilliance of the 
colour. The utmost care was taken to keep 
clarity of paint, and it is said of Lorenzo di 
Credi that he would not even allow his rooms 
to be swept for fear the dust should ruin the 
fine clear surface of his pictures. Painting 
was still a new art and the demand for pictures, 
which were chiefly for churches, was com- 
paratively small, but as the children of the 
Renaissance grew into middle age they became 
more self-important—the glory of God was 
swamped by the glory of the individual. 
Everyone must have his own pictures and 
everyone must honour the church by honour- 
ing himself in an altar-piece. Thus, with 
every year the demand grew apace. 

Scrupulous consideration of detail and 
excessive care for every stroke of the brush 
could no longer be practised, and an easier 
method of covering canvas had to be found. 
The use of more oil mixed with the paint was 
a method which, as we have seen, Piero di 
Cosimo had already adopted, though probably 
to serve other ends. His pupils Fra Bartolom- 
meo and Andrea del Sarto used it habitually. 
This may have been due more to Raphael than 
to Piero, for it is impossible to credit Piero with 
any outstanding originality in an age so 
dominated first by Leonardo and after by 
Raphael. 
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COFFER 
This face in wood inlaid with three octagon panels in glazed terra-cotta of the Condemnation, the Expulsion from Paradise, and the Labours 


of Adam and Eve. School of Facopo della Quercia. 


Florentine or Siennese. First half of fourteenth century. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE AND 


DECORATION-— VIL. 


By MURRAY ADAMS-ACTON, F.S.A. 


F ever there was a time when the endeavour 

of everyone who has at heart the future 

well-being of English design was of the 

utmost importance in training and guiding 
the taste of the buying public, it is the present. 
That taste is at a deplorably low level, and no 
means ought to be neglected in doing all one 
can to arrest the modern tendency, or rather 
movement, towards the production and sale 
of all kinds of meretricious rubbish now 
appearing throughout the country. It will in 
time utterly destroy that appreciation of the 
beautiful which was so strong in England of 
the past. People of culture are now in the 
minority, while there are firms of manufac- 
turers who will cater for, and deliberately 
encourage, the production of any form of 
debased art as long as it continues to pay. 
People of moderate means often have neither 
the necessary time nor knowledge to develop 
their tastes, and can be induced to purchase 
almost anything that is novel or has a super- 
ficial attraction, merely for want of being 


shown better work. Contact with more beau- 
tiful things ensures the forming of higher 
ideals. 

In the majority of cases the production of 
debased works is due both to designers and 
manufacturers who imagine that they can sub- 
stitute their own ideas of originality for serious 
research and training. It is not the work of 
men who regard their craft as an art. Quite 
recently I was asked for some designs in 
mosaic, and the mosaicist, who brought scores 
of pantomimic drawings for my consideration, 
had never seen the Roman mosaics in the British 
Museum—in fact, never knew such things 
existed. He was a man with a large clientele, 
and a specialist who did nothing else, but all 
he relied upon was an inherent instinct of a 
minor order. This is far from being a solitary 
case, it may be regarded as typical of some 
modern methods, and is responsible for in- 
creasing indications of poverty of design that 
meet one’s eyes everywhere. 

Of special importance is it that we seem 
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Victoria and Albert Museum 
STATUETTE OF A SATYR (IN BRONZE) 


By Valerio Cioli, National Museum, Florence 


to be losing our sense of artistic refinement 
in colour. Violent and inharmonious shades 
fill the shop windows, and, worse still, are 
becoming noticeable in houses, especially in 
those of certain classes. Take carpets. A 
representative of one of the greatest firms of 
English manufacturers assures me that the 
colour in greatest demand in the present 
season is a shade of “ bright petunia.” It is 
used for all kinds of rooms, so enormous quan- 
tities are being woven. Such a thing paralyses 
one’s intelligence, and speaks for itself as 
imagination pictures what the rest of the room 
must be like. Fancy placing a fine work of art 
in such an environment! The principle, too, 
is wrong. The eye ought not to be blinded 
by fireworks on the floor, but should be en- 
couraged to dwell upon things the room con- 
tains. Is this bright petunia floor typical of 
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modern ideas? The next phase will be 
carpets of tartan, and pictures of Hell on 
the wall. 

The duty of those who are responsible 
for the decoration and general appearance 
of buildings which are intended for the 
reception of the public is to raise the level 
of good taste by careful judgment in design 
and treatment. One of the largest hotels 
in London is a lesson how not to do it. 
Designed to attract the “ Smart Set,” its 
walls are smeared with crude and barbaric 
colours, while ornament, showing no refine- 
ment and quite unnecessary in itself, is still 
further forced upon the eye by being picked 
out in discordant hues. Such places greatly 
strengthen and increase the evil spirit of 
decadence in showing the decease of good 
taste by this orgy of vulgarity—but, alas! 
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SPHINX, ARRANGED AS A FIRE DOG (IN BRONZE) 
By Andrea Briosco, or known as Riccio. 1470-1532. North 
Italian (Paduan 
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they are increasing, and we may be entering 
a phase that will prove to be one of the very 
worst the world has yet known as far as good 
taste is concerned. 

With all its misfortunes the Victorian era 
was vastly superior in many ways. It was free 
from deliberate 
vulgarity, and had 
none of the de- 
pravity which 
certain aspects of 
the jazz move- 
ment suggest. 
Fifty years may 
come and go be- 
fore the normal 
English point of 
view is restored. 
The young art 
student, whose 
taste is yet fluid, 
can easily absorb 
all the worst ele- 
ments in what he 
sees, and things 
may go from bad 
to worse. Itis a 
time for anxiety, 
but it is not com- 
mendable to be 
unduly pessimis- 
tic. The remedy, 
and the only one, 
is education, and 
the way to bring 
it about is by 
showing people 
things based on 
refined principles, 
and how they 
might be carried 
further, without 
detriment, to 


express modern 
ideas. re 
In the first CHAIR (IN WALNUT). 


six numbers 
of APOLLO I en- 
deavoured to show works of better design so 
that what is being done to-day may be re- 
viewed in comparison. The last issue dealt 
with some interiors of Italy, and as the same 
grand art spirit is prevalent everywhere it 
may be well to illustrate some domestic articles. 





Back carved with foliage and figures of animals—shield of arms in centre 


Although what remains of very early Italian 
furniture is excellent in design and execution, 
it is only towards the middle of the fifteenth 
century that there is first apparent a desire to 
make it comfortable also. There was com- 
paratively little of it, and rooms were very 

sparingly fur- 
1 mished, according 

to later ideas, but 
there is charm in 
those _ simply - 
garnished in- 
teriors shown in 
early illuminated 
manuscripts. The 
supreme beauty 
of the fifteenth- 
and early six- 
teenth - century 
pieces is due to 
the facts that they 
were each carried 
out as a separate 
work of art to be 
more or less com- 
plete in itself, and 
the best artists of 
their period lent 
their genius to the 
conception and 
execution of 
them. Thus are 
they models for 
all time, not dead 
models, but 
models to develop 
in accordance 
with the spirit of 
the succeeding 
ages. 

For wall 
coverings tapes- 
sei: tries were used to 

~ Wee: “i «drape the lower 

Victoria and Albert Museum portion. These 
Italian. Circa 1550 were mostly im- 
ported from 
France or the 
Netherlands, or woven by alien weavers in 
the Quattrocento in Italian towns. These 
men wove armorial hangings, but often 
Italian cartoons were sent to Flanders to be 
woven. Panels containing armorials of other 
families had these altered to the ensignia of 
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Victoria and Albert Museum 


CASKET WITH SLOPING LID 
Poplar covered with gesso, punched, painted, and gilded. Siennese. Fourteenth century 


the new owners by needlework. An effect of 
great sumptuousness was achieved by the 
draping of the walls in rich velvets in the 
sixteenth century, while in Venice, from the 
middle of the Quattrocento, Cuoi d’oro, or gilt 
leather wall-coverings, so-called from their 
gold tone, were used. 

Long forms, used as store places, stood along 
the walls. Before these were four-cornered, 
oblong tables, sometimes having tops of marble, 
but in the fifteenth century they were occasion- 
ally made entirely of marble or metal, although 
a type supported upon tressels with long planks 
was common. When the smaller style came 
with later years, they were sometimes octagonal, 
round, or hexagonal. In front of the table 
small stools were arranged. 

The chief piece of furniture, however, was 
the chest, the use of which was universal. 
There were marriage coffers or cassone, low 
examples, used to keep things in and for seats, 
the higher types, mostly bridal chests for the 
newly married, were taken on journeys as 
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travelling trunks for containing clothes, pre- 
cious objects, and money, for at that period 
it was not safe to leave valuables behind you 
in Italy. Famous artists of the Quattrocento 
were engaged in the decoration of the panels 
of coffers, and hence many of them have been 
removed for the sake of the paintings—a 
deplorable sin. Look at the face of the beau- 
tiful coffer in wood, inlaid with three octagonal 
panels in glazed terra-cotta of the Condemna- 
tion, the Expulsion from Eden, and the Labours 
of Man, that was made by an artist of the school 
of Jacopo della Quercia, in Florence or Sienna 
in the first half of the fourteenth century. 
What a dignity and power it expresses ! 
Different in spirit it is from the small casket 
of poplar wood covered with gesso, in which 
punching, painting, and gilding are the methods 
of decoration, and the slope of the lid accen- 
tuates the straight construction lines of the 
box. The intricate ornament confers an 
impression of preciousness. These are from 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. Florentine 
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COFFER (IN 
Italian. 


examples of the fifteenth century are generally 
recognized by their straight sides and rounded 
covers, supported on low stands generally 
decorated in low relief, with ornament in gilded 
gesso or raised on paws. At many towns there 
was a guild of chest-makers or coffer-workers, 
and at all times chests were important, as we 
see by the inventory of a rich merchant in 
1473, when twenty-five coffers are specified 
against four chairs. 

The sideboard was a development of the 
high chest, the front becoming doors, which 
opened outwards, with drawers over, while the 
chest placed on a table, but not permanently 
fixed to it, were the origin of the two-story 
furniture of the sixteenth century. The archi- 
tectural character seems to have been produced 


Victoria and Albert Museum 
GILDED GESSO 


Circa 1470 


by the lines of the chest and cupboard united 
in one piece. 

The types of chairs are many, almost un- 
ending, the most common being the “‘ Savona- 
rola,” or cross-pattern, the “ Dante,” the 
*“* Monastery,” three-legged chair, others sup- 
ported upon two broad planks, arm-chairs with 
four legs, and so on. 

Some of the early sixteenth-century furni- 
ture has its disadvantages in being carved in 
high relief, as in one of the two chairs from 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. The maker 
appears to have forgotten that the first use 
of a chair is to support the human body in a 
sitting position in tolerable comfort, not merely 
to figure as a work of art on which the ability 
of a carver might be boldly displayed in almost 








KNIFE 


Italian. Sixteenth century. Of steel, with slightly engraved blade, handle chiselled with floral ornament and decorated with mother-of-pearl 
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realistic form. The examples illustrated are 
not extreme cases, however, but a seat carved 
with a design of grapes in high relief or even 
a sunk panel is apt to make one irritable. 
The knee of a fat cupid that sticks in your back, 
or even the coat of arms of the most illustrious 
family in all Italy is no palliative if your spine 
is in danger of dislocation thereby. This style 
of furniture is often decorated with subjects 
from the classics of Greece and Rome, ancient 
history and Roman Triumphs, and so is in 
keeping with the Florentine 
school of wood-carving. In 
the centre, flanked by figures, 
are generally coats of arms. 
These pieces of walnut, gilded 
in parts, their originally light 
tone enriched in colour und 
patined by age, are things of 
rare beauty. There is a 
Roman sixteenth-century 
school in which great simi- 
larity in treatment in a num- 
ber of cases seem to suggest 
that they were the result of #eisiv si”, Diameter of lip sx” 
artists working in unison, but 
the finer ones, perhaps, may 
not have been carved by the 
artist who designed them. 
Although Gothic wood-carving is to be 
seen in cathedrals and churches, there is 
generally an absence of Gothic influence in 
pieces of furniture, and of these very few have 
survived. 

The Italian bed is characteristic, and some 
have been in use for generations of the same 
family. The steps were used both as seats 
and as receptacles for stores. In the fifteenth 
century smaller tables and stools, pedestals, 
clothes-racks, wall-mirrors, and other small 
domestic articles are noted. 


“THE HARVESTERS” 


N the April number of APOLLO, M. Emile 
Cammaerts treated of the art of Pieter 
Breughel the elder, illustrating his article 
with several of the finest examples of the 
artist’s work. Reverting for a moment to 


the subject, our readers will doubtless be 





MORTAR (IN BRONZE) 
The ornament consists of armorial shields 
beneath foliaged canopies, with inscriptions 
on base and lip. Dated 1468. Italian 


When did the wall-mirror come into fashion 
in Italy ? The hand-mirror seems to have been 
known from the early Egyptian dawn of civiliza- 
tion. The wall-mirror was larger, however, and 
the preparation of it was difficult, and, therefore, 
costly. Standing mirrors are the rarest of 
all, and when glass was used in place of 
polished metal, they were of necessity of small 
size. Even during the sixteenth century they 
were precious possessions, and their decoration 
bears witness to it. Frames are generally 
broad, enriched with carving 
and gilt, and veiled by a 
curtain. The example from 
South Kensington is in wal- 
nut, richly carved, and dates 
from about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. 
Slightly later is the bronze 
mortar decorated- with 
armorial shields beneath 
foliated canopies, with in- 
scriptions on base and lip, 
but the Sphinx arranged as 
Victoria and Albert Museum @ fire-dog is later, being the 
work of Riccio (1470-1537) 
in Padua. 

From the _ sixteenth 
century date the knife 
and fork illustrated. They are of steel, with 
slightiy engraved blade, the handle chiselled 
with floral ornament and decorated with 
mother-of-pearl. Unless one displayed con- 
siderable patience one would find difficulty in 
the artistic manipulation of “ green peas ” on 
a wet plate with such things. However, look 
at the sameness of design in the knives and 
forks of to-day, and it will emphasize what 
can be done with even a homely article of this 
kind when designed by a person of invention. 

(To be continued.) 


BY PIETER BREUGHEL 


interested in a reproduction of a masterpiece 
by Breughel, which, although purchased a few 
years ago by the premier museum of America, 
has not as yet become as widely known in 
Europe as it deserves. The picture in question 
is known as “‘ The Harvesters,” and belongs 
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“ The Harvesters” 


to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York, and we are greatly indebted to Mr. 
Bryson Burroughs, Curator of paintings at 
the Metropolitan Museum, for placing at our 
disposal the photograph from which the accom- 
panying reproduction is made. 

In an interesting paper, published in the 
“ Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, 1921,” Mr. Burroughs has told the story 
of the acquisition of the picture and its sub- 
sequent cleaning and restoration; how it was 
originally purchased as a work of the school of 
Breughel, how its fine quality suggested the 
master’s own hand, and how, finally, on 
cleaning it the signature of Pieter Breughel, 
accompanied by the date 1565, was discovered. 
It will be seen that the picture is one of those 
panoramic views of country scenery, which 
obtained such a great vogue in German and 
Netherlandish painting and engraving of the 
sixteenth century; a typical example is the 
charming “‘ Stag Hunt,” by Lucas Cranach, 
belonging to Mr. William Burrell, and here 
reproduced in colour by the owner’s kind 
permission. (See plate facing p. 40.) It is 
interesting to note, by the way, what an 
extraordinary popularity these northern land- 
scapes enjoyed in contemporary Italy. A 
very striking piece of evidence in this con- 
nection is a letter, written by Vasari in 1547, 
and in which he says: “‘ Views in correct 
perspective of buildings, landscapes, moun- 
tains, and rivers cause such a pleasure that 
German landscapes are to be found in the 
house of every cobbler.” 

The scene in Pieter Breughel’s picture is 
a harvest field, where several people are at 
work, cutting the grain or gathering it in 
sheaves ; a village, with its church, surrounded 
by trees, is seen in the middle distance on the 
right, while on the left the eye travels far away 
into the background, where trees and houses 
dot the fertile, undulating land, and a deep 
sea-bay closes the prospect. In the extreme 
foreground, a party of workers are seated 
under a tree, merrily partaking of food and 
drink; and a further stage in the peasant 
worker’s daily routine is seen in the man, 
reclining on his back under the tree, fast 
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asleep and snoring. The whole scene is 
full of the most unaffected and refreshing 
rustic feeling; and an extraordinary vivid 
impression of a late hot summer’s day is 
conveyed by it. 

To those acquainted with Pieter Breughel’s 
work, this picture will immediately suggest 
reminiscences of certain of his most famous 
works—a series of landscapes with figures, of 
which three (“ The Dark Day,” “ The Hunts- 
men in the Snow,” and “ The Return of the 
Herd ”’) are in the gallery at Vienna, while a 
fourth, “‘ The Haymakers,” is in the collection 
of Prince Lobkowicz in the Castle of Raudnitz 
in Bohemia. As a matter of fact, all these 
pictures, and the New York “ Harvesters,” 
are of very nearly the same dimensions, and 
this has led Mr. Burroughs to identify this 
series with the set of five pictures of the seasons, 
which are mentioned in an inventory of the 
collection of the Archduke Leopold William, 
Governor-General of the Netherlands in 1659. 
In all probability these five pictures are the 
remains of a series of the twelve months of 
the year, typified, as had become the custom 
ever since the Middle Ages, by the rustic 
occupations pertaining to each of them, the 
New York picture being an allegory of the 
month of August, and the four others typifying 
January (“ The Dark Day ”), February (“The 
Huntsmen in the Snow ”’), June (“ The Hay- 
makers ”), and November (“ The Return of 
the Herd ”’). It is well known what an impor- 
tant part was assigned to these “‘ Calendar ” 
subjects in the sculptured decoration of the 
Gothic church-fronts, and in the illuminations 
of the medieval ‘‘ Books of Hours”; and 
dating, as they do, from a time when the 
contact between man and the forces of Nature 
was sO much more intimate than it is now, 
these early epitomes (including Breughel’s) 
of the changing seasons of the year possess a 
singular charm to us children of a later and 
more sophisticated age. An appreciation of 
the New York “‘ Harvesters ” would, however, 
be incomplete if no reference was made to the 
noble monumental character with which Pieter 
Breughel, here as always, has invested the 
scene. 
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SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY CHINESE 


PORTRAIT 


By LEIGH 
SU FANG was an accomplished 
poet and painter, who lived about 
1694. He wrote a number of works 
on historical subjects, and was par- 

ticularly marked out by his skill in landscape- 

painting and still-life, his favourite flowers 
being orchids. At some period during his life 
he painted the portrait of a lady, now in the 

British Museum. We do not know the name 

of the lady, but that her position, if not her 

lineage was high cannot be doubted. Her hair 
is elaborately dressed, her finger-nails are 
very long; her robe is complicated, the studied 
elegance of her rococo seat is extravagant. 

And, above all, her demeanour is surely that 

of the great lady. It is in all probability a 

portrait of one of the ladies of the court. The 

painting is typical of the time. The brush- 
work is firm, but delicate, the detail is minute 

—the whole of the dress is covered with 

patterns, as finely drawn as in a miniature— 

and there is a marked taste for the rather fluid 
caligraphy of line, which distinguishes so 
much of late Chinese painting. The artifi- 
ciality of the pose and the almost complete 
lack of expression do not, curiously enough, 
detract very much from the obviously compe- 
tent likeness, which seems to live in the painting. 

Despite this artificiality, despite the very 
distinctly rococo feeling of the design, one is 
reminded, as is sometimes the case at this 
period, of the paintings of Manet. In both 
styles the instinctive appeal of a picture, which 
primarily is concerned with flat decorative 
effect, is so often brought out. “ Jamais je 
ne votuai pour un homme, qui sait modelu 
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un cil,” said Manet, and he would have 
appreciated the achievements of Hsii Fang for 
this, if for no other reason. But there are 
closer parallels of style, though these are 
achieved by different methods of technique. 
The great essential of Manet is his repose and 
his realism. Such a painting as “ Le Repos ” 
(1870), in the G. Vanderbilt collection, satisfies 
every instinct for quietude in composition and 
effect. So, also, this portrait by Hsii Fang. 
Nor could anything be more realistic. Impres- 
sionism was popular in China as well, but to 
that school this painting does not belong. 
Again, both Hsii Fang and Manet knew 
the value of the contrast between flesh and 
dress, and how subtly to emphasize this differ- 
ence. Manet’s sitters glow with life, and in 
Hsii Fang’s picture, though the contrast is 
less forcibly insisted on, there is the same 
feeling of vitality in the flesh-tints. The 
exceedingly effective contrast in colour of the 
dark border of the lady’s robe and hair with 
her flesh is one that would have delighted 
Manet. The delicate colouring, too, is in the 
same spirit as the French painter’s palette. The 
chief difference lies in the form of the brush- 
work. Here, the fine-drawn line of the Chinese 
painter is wholly unlike anything that Manet 
ever achieved. But the general silhouette of 
the figure is very similar to that of the flowing- 
skirted ladies of the French nineteenth century. 
And, if there is a literary flavour in this Chinese 
portrait, there is also often the same quality 
about Manet’s subjects. In technique so 
different, in effect the two painters have much 
in common. 














A GOSSIP ABOUT PRINTS 


By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN 


A DRINKING SONG 
IN DRY-POINT 


R. EDMUND 

BLAMPIED 

loves to 
catch his fellow- 
creatures in 
moments of emo- 
tional expansion, 
and then let loose 
their vital rhy- 
thms, spiritual 
and physical, in 
the vivid synthesis 
of his masterly 
draughtsmanship, 
so that pictorial 
beauty may have 
its chance with 
them. Look at 
the three bibulous 
revellers in his 
latest dry - point, 
“Country Cider”’; 
is it not the very 
joy of the liquor 
that we hear sing- 
ing through their 
senses, and urging 
the rhythmical 
motions of their 
bodies and limbs, 
so that leg res- 
ponds to leg, arm 
to arm, in the 
collective rhythm, irrespective of individual 
possession? And is not the song that Mr. 
Blampied interprets for us just such an one as 
Sir Toby Belch and his two boon companions 
would have recognized as in the eternal spirit 
of their own, for all that the modern roysterers 
are simple Jersey farm servants who have 
happened on “ the properest day to drink ” their 
homely cider as opportunely as the two jovial 
Knights and the melodious Fool their “ stoop 
of wine” in, Shakespeare’s Illyria? As 
the social delights of the bottle sing across 
the ages, they give as ever many a motive to 
art and poetry. Here, then, surely is artistic 
beauty in Mr. Blampied’s trio of peasants 
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COUNTRY CIDER 
Dry-point by Edmund Blampied, R.E. 


rollicking in their 
tipsy elation, and, 
even in the vocal 
measure that the 
etcher’s lines 
would seem to 
make audible, 
may we not, per- 
haps, detect some 
distant echo of the 
poet’s immortal 
longing for the 
vintage, “‘ Tasting 
of Flora and the 
country green, 
Dance and Pro- 
vencgal song, and 
sunburnt mirth”? 
Who shall say that 
the country cider, 
which has so 
lyrically inspired 
Mr. Blampied’s 
dry-point, is not 
as potent with 
such dream-tastes 
for those Jersey 
farmhands as if it 
were “the true, 
the blushful Hip- 
pocrene”’? Yet, 
after all, it is a 
question of the 
artist’s tempera- 
ment, the etcher’s 
imaginative vision. In seventeenth-century 
Holland conviviality was a favourite motive with 
certain etchers; but let even that excellent 
etcher and true draughtsman, Cornelis Bega, 
Ostade’s gifted pupil, give us a peep into one 
of those poor Dutch taverns in which he would 
seek his pictorial inspiration, as well as his 
personal enjoyment, and show us with vivid 
individuality his three topers, and what song 
will the print sing, as Mr. Blampied’s “‘ Country 
Cider ” sings, that shall link it with the vinous 
inspiration of all times and climes? I doubt 
if Bega’s stolid Dutch topers would ever, as 
Blampied’s lyrical cider-drinkers might, echo 
the exaltation of the ancient Chinese poet, who, 
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THE MADONNA OF THE ARCHES 
Engraving by Stanley Anderson, R.E. 


sleeping off his inspiring intoxication at his 
tavern, replied to the imperial palace summons : 
“ Tell the Emperor that I am talking with the 
gods.” 


“* THE MADONNA OF THE ARCHES.”’ 


For the graphic artist of wide and alert 
human sympathies there is no mine richer in 
subject-matter than London’s underworld, 
with its tragi-comic vitalities, its incidental 
motives of pity and humour. In no other social 
strata is human nature more human and more 
natural, and sincerity less shy of revealing 
itself. Mr. Stanley Anderson, therefore, knows 
instinctively that for his pictorial intimations 
of humanity, with the characteristic expression 
of its simple emotions, he need go no further 
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than the hidden public places where tatters 
are tolerated and broken boots carry no shame. 
There be print-collectors, however, by the grace 
of Bond Street, who can see nothing but ugliness 
in such material, nor will allow its suitability 
for the contemporary etcher’s treatment, how- 
ever humanly and artistically sympathetic, 
while they will avidly acquire as many of 
Rembrandt’s “‘ Beggars” as the bidding at 
Sotheby’s or the appraisal at Colnaghi’s will 
permit. But happily there be also print-lovers 
who realize that, just as Rembrandt found 
subjects for his needle among the beggars and 
tatterdemalions of Amsterdam, so in the 
London of to-day, in the haunts of the 
** dossers ” and tramps, the etcher who can see 
beyond the rags and the hunger and the 
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squalor into the essential humanity may find 
the fellowship of the struggle for existence 
touched with pictorial beauty and poetry. 
Here, for instance, in ‘‘ The Madonna of the 
Arches,” Mr. Anderson has gone down to 
those Adelphi arches that hold the secrets of 
countless life-stories and mysteries of Lon- 
don’s underworld, and found the fellowship of 
broken lives and broken boots, hand-to-mouth 
living and head-to-stone sleeping, responding 
to the fond and tender appeal of a baby on its 
mother’s knee. A young woman of the street, 
doubtless her commonness is transfigured with 
her pride of motherhood, while the sweetness 
of the infant’s smile, the delightful yearning 
of its chubby little hands, focus the light in the 
dark arches, and draw toward it the paupered 
bent and wrinkled and the crippled, the 
lowliest hawkers and the incorrigible beggars, 
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all offering, from the hidden recesses of their 
humanity, a suddenly-found bounty of love, 
just as in a dark corner of the arches the 
stones themselves are giving to “ down and 
out” youth the gentle boon of sleep. This is 
one of those prints which, as Charles Lamb 
said of Hogarth’s, we read, not merely look at, 
for in its admirable design and _ pictorial 
character we may read a beautiful human 
significance. Moreover, ‘“‘ The Madonna of 
the Arches,” offers a technical interest which 
distinguishes it from Mr. Anderson’s other 
recent plates of kindred subjects, such as 
the excellent etching, “ Landlopers”’; it is 
entirely engraved with the burin, though 
rather with the freedom of an _ etcher’s 
conception, the precision of the burin’s line 
being valuable in assisting the definition of 
the design. 


MUSIC AND CULTURE 


By DOROTHY SHORT 


HE astonishing ignorance of the 

average cultivated person concerning 

the Art of Music is a matter which 

will repay examination, for many 
interesting questions are involved. The 
average person of culture is expected to have a 
good working knowledge of literature: he 
knows his Shakespeare pretty well, and is not 
unacquainted with the other great writers; 
he can appraise fine language and poetical 
expression, and find his way about among the 
English poets. Again, he can take pleasure in 
a visit to the great picture galleries, and would 
be in a position to pass an opinion on modern 
paintings. In any such directions he would be 
ashamed of gross ignorance of values and pur- 
poses, but as regards Music, the “‘ Cinderella 
of the Arts,” he seems to be almost proud of 
his incompetence. He appears to resign his 


claim to the standard of ordinary cultivation, 
and, adopting the attitude of the complete 
outsider, declares quite unashamedly that he 
“ knows nothing about it.” But why? Is not 
Music the heritage of us all, and what justifica- 
tion is there for the assumption that here is 
something precious and exotic, something 





belonging only to the specialist and quite 
outside the main stream of ordinary cultivated 
life? Would the same person admit placidly 
that he knew “ nothing whatever ” of Shake- 
speare—of the literary composers as a whole— 
of literature itself? There is nothing more 
mysterious or special about Music than about 
any other means of human expression, but, as 
in all other cases, the language must be learnt. 
How then has this cult of ignorance arisen, or, 
perhaps, as it would be truer to say, this 
astounding oversight ? 

The most important point to remember is 
that Music is the youngest of the Arts, dating 
only, in the sense that we know it, from about 
the fourteenth century. Compare this with 
the ancient lineage of the other Arts. We still 
study the works of Homer, some thousands of 
years old, and we have never surpassed the 
sculpture of the Greeks, of five centuries before 
Christ. Painting, though younger than the 
Arts of literature or sculpture, was at its zenith 
in 1500, while Music only produced Bach in 
1685 and Beethoven in 1770! During the last 
six centuries extraordinarily rapid develop- 
ments have been made through the elaborate 
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stages of counter point harmony and form— 
whole families of instruments have come into 
being, their possibilities exploited and in- 
creased, until to-day we are faced with the 
modern orchestra with its different instru- 
ments supported possibly by an eight-voice 
choir, in which every voice and every instru- 
ment combine in the expression of a central 
idea, yet each having its special and indepen- 
dent part. Science has done much to assist 
this rapid development which would not have 
been possible without the perfecting of the 
instruments. 

The art of musical form evolved as it went 
along. It has to find its way, as it were, 
through an abyss of possibilities, for it had no 
standard borrowed from ordinary life to guide 
it. It did not, like the Arts of painting or 
sculpture, represent anything that we know, 
nor was it, like architecture, bound by the 
claims of utility. But it followed certain 
deeply-seated rhythmical instincts which be- 
long to human nature, and is, therefore, 
despite an appearance of elaboration, as simple 
as anything else that arises from “ the Nature 
of Things.” We may think of the musical 
phrase, if we like, as of the drawing of a line, 
which starts from a point, rises to another 
point, and returns to the level from which it 
started. A second phrase of about the same 
length might be like the first and yet differ 
from it in some way, giving the effect, both of 
balance and of contrast. From two such 
opposing and complementary phrases the vast 
structure of a symphony may be built up. So 
Form grew, and colour was supplied in in- 
creasing subtlety and intensity by the tone- 
variation of the different instruments. Tone- 
colour, wisely used and distributed supported 
the form of the Music, which again was 
decorated by harmonic and contrapuntal 
devices. To understand Music we need to 
know something of the form, the colour, and 
the means of decoration. So it comes about 
that the Art of Music has taken educated 
humanity by surprise. 
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It has, by the speed of its development, 

outstripped the progress of our educational 
systems and left us quite unprepared as re- 
gards the greatest of our modern achievements. 
It is natural enough, perhaps, that training 
in our youth should direct our attention 
to the past, leaving us to form our own 
judgments of the movements of to-day. 
But in this case we have lagged behind 
too long, and now find ourselves, like 
strangers in a country, whose language we 
cannot speak. 
___ Every language has its word-symbols, its 
idioms, its phraseology. The word-symbols of 
Music are the note-values, and the divisions 
of pitch into tones and semitones; the idioms 
are the chords and their resolutions, and 
cadential progressions. The phrase and an- 
swering phrase correspond to the sentence in 
literature. No educated person should be in 
ignorance about these simple musical facts of 
pitch-relationship, chord-construction, and the 
resolution of primary discords, such as the 
discord of the Dominant 7th. Beyond this 
whatever may be said of literature, may also 
be said of Music. A cultivated person should 
be able to quote easily from musical works, to 
recall phrases, to recognize composers; he 
should know something of the history of the 
Art, and be able to date compositions in his 
own mind. No one can be said to be truly 
educated who displays gross ignorance of all 
these things, even though he plead an emo- 
tional appreciation of Music. Emotional plea- 
sure is frequently the outcome of understand- 
ing, and even where it is not, but precedes it, 
its quality will be greatly enhanced by an 
increase of knowledge. 

Mere emotionalism has far less value for 
life than a blend of feeling and understanding, 
which support and complement one another ; 
and, in point of fact, an understanding of 
Music is within the reach of all who realize 
its importance, and who are willing to give a 
little trouble to the learning of its simple 
language. 








LETTER FROM PARIS 


By BENGT 


N the early eighteenth century the French capital 

emancipated itself from the somewhat overwhelming 

influence of Versailles and took the lead in the artistic 

movement in France. It was then that the “ Salon ” 
became the important vehicle of artistic expression in Paris, 
and laid the foundations of its world-wide fame. Its prestige 
did not diminish during the Napoleonic era, and the 
struggle between Romanticism and Classicism chose it 
for their battlefield. Even after the events of 1871 it 
Kept its position as a quite unrivalled manifestation of 
artistic activity. And it was not till comparatively recently 
that artists started forming bigger or smaller independent 
groups, which exhibited their works separately. But in 
spite of all this competition the “ Salon” still remains 
one of the outstanding features of the artistic season in 
Paris. Its aspect, however, has changed. The “ Salon ” 
of to-day shows us the more conservative tendencies of 
the French capital. Whoever wants to understand the 
** Salon ” must bear in mind all these circumstances. 

Great works of art are always exceptional. So they 
have always been, up to a point, even during the most 
glorious periods that history of art knows of. But when 
visiting a modern exhibition we will have to discover the 
grain ourselves and separate it from the chaff. No wonder 
then, if the really remarkable exceptions sometimes are 
rather rare. Moreover, it is surely of great importance that 
even some quite unassuming works should be brought 
before the public. 

Anyhow the “ Salon” of this year includes quite a 
number of interesting paintings and sculptures. The still- 
life pictures are numerous. Monsieur de Quistgaard’s 
beautiful canvas is the best one of that kind. The artist 
has here given a charming solution of a delicate colouristic 
problem, various shades of blue being combined. And he 
is very skilful in rendering different materials. Monsieur 
Henri Dabadie is exhibiting an attractive landscape called 
** Amandiers en Fleurs,” and Monsieur André Strauss’s 
“ Vielle Citadeile”’ is very effective. The best figure 
subjects are more or less decorative, like, for instance, 
Monsieur Leon Cauvy’s “‘ Marché dans le Sud-Algérien.” 
A somewhat different, more Eastern sense of decoration 
appears in Monsieur Emile Aubry’s really attractive and 
beautiful “‘ Calangue d’Emeraude,” representing two young 
girls in a stylized landscape. Many paintings show the 
influence of Cézanne, for instance, Monsieur Jean Raoul 
Dastrac’s “‘ Baigneuses,” a very fine work ; Monsieur Gaston 
Balande’s “ Le Quercy” belongs to the same category. 
It represents three young girls sitting under a tree, while 
the background is formed by the landscape that has given 
the painting its name. Both the last-mentioned canvases 
afford the spectator an undiluted, esthetic pleasure. The 
sculpture section includes a great number of artists. 
Monsieur Félix Févola’s “ Recueillement” is a really 
attractive work. It is a sepulchral figure representing a 
young veiled woman, treated in an original, decorative, and 
tender way. Monsieur Joseph Cormier’s “ Jeune Fille ” 
is equally attractive. The artist has been inspired by the 
North and the Midde Ages, although we find remote Greek 
influences in his work. But the ensemble is quite personal. 

The exhibition of the Société Nationale des Beaux- 
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Arts has been arranged in connection with the “ Salon.” 
Monsieur J. L. Forain is here exhibiting a still-life that is 
exceedingly modern for its epoch (1873). Monsieur 
Georges Redon’s “ Curiosité” is attractive and amusing, 
and Monsieur Sacha Victor Darbefeuille’s river landscape 
is a fine piece of work, which grows on the spectator. 
The figure subjects are numerous and of varying value. 
Monsieur Louis Ferdinand Antoni’s “ Calypso,” however, 
is to be mentioned. It is a beautiful composition, plastic 
and full of colour. Among the sculptures there is one that 
attracts the visitor’s attention, that is to say, Monsieur 
Louis de Monard’s portrait of the painter, Paul Robert, 
a characteristic work of art which is personal without 
making an effort to be so. 

The George Petit Galleries have lately been showing 
some attractive landscapes by Monsieur Pierre de Mathieu 
and Monsieur Joseph Communal. In spite of characteristic 
differences there is a certain affinity between these two artists, 
both of them aiming at colouristic and decorative effects. 

This winter Paris has seen an exhibition of quite 
peculiar interest. The H6étel Goya has been showing a 
collection of Zuloaga ceramics. It included different 
objects, picturesque scenes, covering large surfaces, vases, 
sculptures, etc. This small collection showed a great 
variety, but every single object there exhibited had the 
same typical hall-mark—its strongly felt and vividly ex- 
pressed Spanish character. It was Daniel Zuloaga, Ignacio 
Zuloaga’s uncle and intimate friend, who first started the 
ceramic studio at Segovia, the old and picturesque little 
Spanish town. He worked there with all his family, which 
is still continuing his work, like one of the artistic dynasties 
of the Middle Ages. Daniel Zuloaga rediscovered some 
old procedures, forgotten for centuries. He never bought 
his colours, but it was himself and his family who prepared 
them. And, moreover, he was a painter with a highly 
personal temperament and a keen eye for the peculiar 
beauty of Castile, his native land. Thus he used to ride 
about in the country looking for beautiful landscapes and 
picturesque scenes. It is evident that a man of that kind 
would create something quite unusual when concentrating 
his energy and artistic activity on ceramics. As a matter of 
fact, the spectator who happened to visit the exhibition at 
the Hétel Goya could not help feeling impressed by the 
things he saw there. We are not accustomed to seeing 
ceramics or glazed tiles raised to such an artisticlevel. And 
whoever has seen Zuloaga’s big subject pieces, his peasants 
cattle, or views from Toledo, will not forget them again. 

Comedy is the most Parisian type of all the different 
kinds of plays which are now being given in the French 
capital. And in spite of many movements in the 
theatrical world of Paris, it still numbers an overwhelming 
majority of firm disciples. No wonder, then, that it is 
a comedy that has been the greatest public success of this 
winter’s theatrical season. I am thinking of “‘ Les Nouveaux 
Messieurs,” by Monsieur Robert de Flers and Monsieur 
Francis de Croisset, which has been having a long run at 
the Théatre de l’Athénée. It is an amusing and witty 
comedy, the philosophic and social wisdom of which at 
every moment pierces through its light dress of brilliant 
satiric dialogue. The two authors thus have accomplished 
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what Horace declared to be the chief thing, as their last 
work, omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. The acting 
is perfect, the principal parts being played by Mademoiselle 
Gaby Morley, Monsieur André Dubosq, and Monsieur 
Victor Boucher. 

Monsieur Serge Koussewitzky is giving a series of 
symphonic concerts, for which he has brought together a 
special orchestra formed by one hundred musicians. A 
conductor requires two qualities, rhythmic precision and 
suggestive power. Monsieur Koussewitzky possesses both 
of these. His first concert was opened by Handel’s fifth 
Concerto Grosso. Although scored only for strings, it is an 
exceedingly difficult task for a conductor, much more 
difficult than most modern works scored for a big post- 
Wagnerian orchestra. It was a real pleasure to watch 
Monsieur Koussewitzky when conducting it. He had got 
exactly the energetic touch and the rhythmic distinction 
required by its polyphonic style. Monsieur Kousse- 
witzky thus gave us one of the best renderings of this grand 
work that I have ever heard. The two next numbers of 
the programme, Monsieur Borchard’s “ L’Elan” and 
Monsieur Eichheim’s “ Légende Chinoise,” were rather 
unassuming. They were followed by Monsieur Arthur 
Honegger’s new “‘ Concertino ” for the piano, very care- 
fully interpreted by Mademoiselle Andrée Vaurabourg. 
This composition is charming and attractive. The orches- 
tra, very much reduced, numbers but two horns, two trum- 
pets, and one trombone. This is a great advantage, as it 
enables the piano to play the leading part instead of getting 
drowned by the ensemble, which is often the case with 
contemporary concertos. Some time ago, when speaking of 
Monsicur Honegger’s “ Le roi David,” I pointed out that 
the young composer was a classicist, and that classicism 
was the style he was to choose. It was an undeniable fact, 
although Monsieur Honegger’s earlier things were ex- 
tremely modern. This concerto, however, is an interesting 
phenomenon, as it rather reminds us of Mozart. Fortunately 
the composer has found the way he is to follow. And this 
way wiil certainly enable his great talent to create many 
charming works. The present concerto contains some 
beautiful themes, developed in a delicate and attractive 
way. It is natural that it should still contain some remini- 
scences of his first manner, but he is sure to get rid of them 
in the course of time. Monsieur Honegger is to be con- 
gratulated on his “ concerto.” The concert ended with 
Scriabine’s “ Poéme de l’Extase.”” Here Monsieur Kousse- 
witzky gave a fascinating impression of his suggestive 
power, showing what a great conductor he is in every sense 
of the word. Scriabine’s composition is very well scored, 
and contains glimpses of genius, although its importance 
should not be overrated 
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Monsieur Koussewitzky’s second concert was equally 
interesting. Philipp Emanuel Bach’s grand concerto for 
orchestra confirmed the impression of the conductor’s 
skill and personality given by his audition of Handel’s 
“Concerto Grosso.”” Unfortunately, Monsieur Kousse- 
witzky had chosen for second number a suite by Mr. 
Deems Taylor, called “ Through the looking-glass.” This 
composition is long and very insignificant. But even this 
programme offered us a new and interesting concerto for 
the piano. It was Mademoiselle Germaine Taillefer’s 
attractive work, interpreted by the author herself. Made- 
moiselle Taillefer’s earlier things were very extremist, but 
her new concerto rather makes us think of some of 
Bach’s. Once more we find here an interesting phenomenon. 
The themes of this concerto are attractive and developed 
in delicately lyric or purely polyphonic way. It is the 
piano that really dominates the whole composition, and its 
part is never covered by the discreet orchestration. It 
goes without saying that Mademoiselle Taillefer was an 
excellent interpreter of her work. Monsieur Paul Dukas’s 
“La Péri,” and Monsieur Ravel’s “ La Valse ” completed 
the programme. It is a matter of course that Monsieur 
Koussewitzky gave us a brilliant interpretation of these two 
compositions. But their orchestral value being well known 
to concert-goers they do not require any further analysis. 

Many old masterpieces quite undeservedly sink into 
oblivion. But if they happen to be brought before the 
public again, one is generally surprised by their candour 
and fresh inspiration. And whoever produces them again 
does us a great zsthetic and cultural historical service. 
That is what “ La Petite Scéne ” is doing. This association 
is chiefly formed by amateurs, although great professional 
artists take part in its performances. Its latest production 
was Monteverdi’s “ Ulisse.” Madame Croiza from the 
“ Opéra Comique” was an excellent Penelope. Her 
singing was simple and dignified, her attitudes plastic, 
renunding us of Greek vases, and the expression of her face 
dramatic, though always measured. The other interpreters 
as well as the ensemble were very good. Even the staging 
was perfect in its stylized simplicity. Monteverdi’s music 
gave every lover of art and history a real pleasure. This 
ingenious composer has too long been regarded more as a 
talented amateur than as a real musician. It is not till 
rather lately that his genius has become understood. His 
precocious works become the more surprising when we 
consider the epoch when Monteverdi lived, that is to say, 
the early seventeenth century. Although surrounded by 
the exaggerated esthetic taste of the Baroque, he created 
a music where we find the candour of the primitives and a 
surprisingly modern mentality, all dominated by a noble, 
measured strength. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK 


By WALTER SINCLAIR 


WO recent interesting exhibitions were those of 
the Salons of America and the Whitney Studio 
Club. Both were held at the Anderson Galleries, 
and both were similar in character, if not in 


scope. Both had an Independent flavour. The Salons 


of America is a secession from the Independent Society, 
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and its scope is similar to the parent body. It is more 
comprehensive than the Whitney Studio Club exhibition. 
The Salons (like the Independent) opens its doors to anyone 
who is willing to subscribe for wall-space; but it may be 
considered freer than the Independents, as the secession 
was brought about by the alleged inequality in the matter 














of publicity. Certain members were accused with annexing 
the Press department for their special benefit. This was 
the rift in the lute. 


The Whitney Studio Club is privately owned, and elects 
its members, consequently it cannot be considered in the 
same category as the other two, in spite of the fact that it 
includes members of both organizations, and others who 
exploit the various art fashions of the day. 


The Salons of America improves with age, in fact, I 
can now see the glimmerings of a definite character, in 
which the naive plays an important part. Not all can be 
Rousseaus, who was a naive with a strong personal note; 
but there are other naives aplenty. For instance, Wood 
Gaylor, the president, is a naive without knowing it. He 
has no “ism.” He gains his effect by contour and flat 
washes of thinly applied paint. When he models within 
the contour, or attempts to cast shadows, he is not so 
successful. His “‘ U.S.S. Recruit,” a war-time episode, is 
an agreeable and decorative rendering of that monstrosity 
which for many months disfigured the face of Union Square. 
Stefan Hirsch is likewise a naive. His “ New English 
Village ” is an extremely modest and humble subject. It 
is quiet and restful, and must add to the artist’s reputation. 
Emil Branchard’s “ Maiya,” Myron Lechay’s “ Piano 
Factory ” (which looks like a Matisse), Arnold Friedman’s 
“Nude,” Raphael Soyer’s “ My Street,” and [.ouis 
Eilshemius’s two paintings all belong to the naive family. 
Then there are some artists who paint the “ sweet-pretty ” 
variety, which may be considered on a par with those 
paintings that show that the artists have been unduly 
influenced by the recent manifestations in painting in 
Europe. These painters should know that they have been 
discarded long ago. An interesting painting, not in the 
naive class, but showing a strong “ism,” is William 
L’Engle’s “ Rouge et Noir.” It shows much thought, is 
very obviously planned, and contains several repeating 
forms. The latter being the least attractive part of the 
work. Other artists who claim the memory are Henri 
Burkhard, John Dos Passos, Ernest Fiene, Edwin Booth 
Grossman, Pop Hart, Robert Laurent, and Gus Mager. 


The Whitney Studio Club until recently held its 
exhibitions at its club-rooms, but to celebrate having 
attained its tenth anniversary, it has moved up-town for 
its present exhibition. It was founded by Mrs. Payne 
Whitney (herself a sculptor of prominence) as a meeting 
place. She supplied an art library and a collection of 
modern paintings for their study. Exhibitions were held 
from time to time, both individual and group ones. The 
present show demonstrates the artistic success of her 
venture, which has had no commercial aspect whatever. 
The work displayed is on a high level in every way. The 
experiment has now, after ten years, developed into a 
formidable organization that can hold its own with other 
art exhibiting bodies. Having passed through the first 
decade with success it must now be looked upon as a serious 
and eminently worth while project. Members contributing 
notable works include William Glackens, Charles Sheeler, 
Henry McFee, Randall Davey, Louis Bouché, Alexander 
Brook, Allan Tucker, and Robert Laurent. Mrs. Whitney 
herself shows a model of the St. Nazaire Memorial. This 
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may be considered among her more imaginative works, 
but it cannot be judged until seen in its proper setting. 


At the Montross Gallery there were lately shown 
several paintings by Lee Hersch that constitute his intro- 
duction to the public. This first exhibition of his must be 
accepted by picture lovers as an event of considerable 
importance. Mr. Hersch has a fine sense of colour and a 
feeling for design. His figure subjects show a certain 
aggressiveness that in no way jars, as one feels that possibly 
without this brusqueness the paintings would be less vital. 
The loosely-fumbled technique likewise adds to the dis- 
tinctiveness of the works. It will be interesting to note this 
artist’s further development. 


The exhibition of artists members of the Grand Central 
Galleries includes the late John Sargent’s “‘ Shoeing Cavalry 
Horses,” which was painted at the Front in 1918. It was 
shipped to New York a few days before the artist’s death. 
In this painting Sargent shows his unerring capacity for 
depicting the thing seen, in which province he stands 
supreme. The animals in various positions are superbly 
drawn, while the farriers’ tools and brazier show that this 
artist could paint still-life in a remarkable manner. It 
will be included in a lottery, along with the other exhibits. 


An individual exhibition at the same galleries were a 
large number of studies in pastel by Roderick P. MacKensie, 
entitled “ The Spirit of the Furnaces,” and depict the huge 
blast-furnaces and rolling mills of the Ensley Works at 
Birmingham, Alabama. The drawings were made on the 
spot, and show that modern industrial machinery has a 
genuine esthetic aspect. Joseph Pennell, who has depicted 
similar subjects says that these drawings are one of the 
strongest groups in the whole range of American art. 


The Boston Art Club is now holding its annual summer 
show, which will continue until October 15. Because of 
members not having sent their best work, or, at least, work 
that is not truly representative, their latest exhibition falls 
short of the previous two. A conspicuous feature is Stanley 
Woodward’s large marine “‘ Mid-Ocean,” which gained the 
second Hallgarten prize when shown at the National 
Academy of Design in New York. It holds the place of 
honour, and is an effective exhibition picture. Outside of 
this it cannot bear analysis. The space is too large, and 
what might have been a fine picture if painted on a smaller 
scale has now become a large expanse of canvas showing 
that the artist entirely lost control. It proves the fallacy 
of “ exhibition pieces.” In every instance this artist has 
painted to better advantage in his smaller and more in- 
timate work. Charles Hawthorn shows a number of flower 
pieces that are enjoyable as staccato colour notes. 


Recent exhibitions include paintings of horses by John 
Lewis Brown, at the Durand-Ruel Galleries ; water-colours 
of Nassau and Bahamas, by Gifford Beal, at Kraushaars ; 
paintings by Harold Holmes Wren, at Montrosses ; paint- 
ings, sculpture, drawings, and etchings by Emil Fuchs, at 
Fine Arts Building; and marine paintings by Burnell 
Poole, at Railston Galleries. Sculptures by Mestrovic 
were shown at the Chicago Art Institute. 


It is possible that woodcuts by John and Paul Nash will 
be seen shortly in New York. 


BOOK 


DISCURSIONS ON TRAVEL, ART, AND LIFE, by 
OsBERT SITWELL. 310 pp.; 21 illus. London: Grant 
Richards. 1§s. net. 

Heinrich Heine once remarked that if there was any- 
thing more boring than to write letters on travels in Italy 
it was to read them. By far the major portion of Mr. 
Sitwell’s new book treats of experiences in Italy; and it 
would be difficult to imagine a volume more completely con- 
troverting the dictum of Heine. There is not one page in 
it which does not communicate to the reader the thrill 
of discovery or quietly-sustained sense of delight 
experienced by the author under the skies of Italy; and 
pages, such as those on Amalfi (Part I, chap. ii, “ The 
Miracle’), are unsurpassed for the completeness and 
vividness with which the whole microcosm of South Italian 
life is reflected in them. The human element is always 
very much to the fore in Mr. Sitwell’s interests, and as a 
reconstruction of a personality and its historical setting, 
an essay like “‘ King Bomba ” is a performance of extra- 
ordinary power; while the chapter on the author’s 
experiences of Fiume and d’Annunzio, during the latter’s 
“Ttalian Regency,” has exceptional value as a piece of 
first-hand evidence concerning one of the most curious 
episodes in contemporary history. Still we are never at 
any moment very far from the subject of art; and whether 
Mr. Sitwell treats of the sculpture and architecture of Lecce, 
the Pavilion at Brighton, or the artistic wonders of Wurz- 
burg, there is nobody who will not find his zsthetic experi- 
ence singularly enriched by Mr. Sitwell’s word-pictures. 
At times we are taken very much off the beaten track; and 
a chapter such as the one on the scarcely-ever visited Cer- 
tosa di Padula is nothing short of a revelation. Altogether 
a book to read and re-read ; it is very appositely illustrated, 
and all his readers will owe Mr. Sitwell an immeasurable 
debt of gratitude for the reproduction of that immortal 
masterpiece of 1830 portraiture, Carlo de’ Falco’s “ Maria 
Cristina, Queen of Naples, at Caserta.” T. B. 
VENEZIANISCHE ZEICHNUNGEN DES QUATTRO- 

CENTO, by DertTLEvV, BARON VON HADELN. 66 pp.; 
gi plates. Berlin: Cassirer. 

Having, in previous publications, treated of Titian and 
Tintoretto as draughtsmen, Baron von Hadeln, in the 
present volume, turns his attention to an earlier phase in 
the history of Venetian draughtsmanship. The number of 
Venetian Quattrocento drawings which have come down to 
us is not a very large one—far smaller than that of the draw- 
ings by the contemporary Florentine Masters—but amongst 
them we find a considerable proportion of very high rank 
artistically, and Baron von Hadeln has added to his many 
signal services to Venetian art history by the publication of 
this excellent record. Students will be particularly in- 
terested in the fact that, whereas Morelli would only admit 
four drawings as being by Giovanni Bellini himself, Baron 
von Hadeln accepts the fourfold number as genuine works 
by the Master. Among the finest of the drawings thus 
restored to Giovanni Bellini we note the superb “ Classical 
Sacrifice” in the collection of Mr. Charles Loeser in 
Florence (plate 67); while as regards the “ Head of a 
Young Woman ” (plate 69) in the Venice Academy, it is 
interesting to observe how closely linked together the 
various stages of Venetian painting are apt to remain; 
indeed, Paul Veronese, and even Tiepolo, did not depart 
essentially so very much from the style here exemplified. 
As regards some of the author’s ascriptions, unanimity 
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will undoubtedly not always be attainable; we have, how- 
ever, noted only one instance in which a dissentient 
opinion can be absolutely substantiated—namely, the 
“St. Jerome,” at Berlin (plate 24), given to Carpaccio, 
which is a copy after the picture by Basaiti in the Ash- 
molean Museum, Oxford. The illustrations are excellently 
reproduced, and with the author’s concise and apposite 
comments go to make up a volume of exceptional and 
sustained interest. T. B. 


THE TOUCHSTONE OF ARCHITECTURE, by Sir 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A., M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A., Hon. 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Pp. vii, 246. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press, 1925. 7s. 6d. net. 

In this little volume, whose value must not be judged 
by its size, Sir Reginald Blomfield has brought together 
eleven papers written by him at various dates, and for the 
most part delivered as addresses to various learned bodies 
during the last thirteen years ; of the eleven one is an address 
on State-aided art training in England, delivered in 1912 
to the National Society of Art Masters; another, on the 
outlook of architecture, was the opening address of one 
of the sessions of the Royal Institute of British Architects ; 
and a third, “‘ The Tangled Skein,” was the Hertz lecture 
on aspects of art delivered before the British Academy in 
1920; and there are others on Greek architecture and on 
atavism in art, in the former of which Sir Reginald makes it 
quite clear that he has no doubts as to the artistic primacy 
of Greece, whilst in the latter he ascribes Gothic architec- 
ture to the Celtic element in the English and French races. 

Possibly the essay which will call for most attention is 
“The Tangled Skein,” in which Sir Reginald sets out at 
length and in no uncertain terms his opinion of art critics 
and their works. The following quotation gives a fair idea 
of his attitude : “ In the presence of certain recent works 
held up to us as admirable art,” he writes, “ one may well 
ask ‘ Am I off my head, or is the man who tells me this ?’” 
It is time that a halt was called in this race for the lunatic 
asylum.” 


GAUGUIN, by Rosert Rey. Translated by F. C. DE SUMICH- 
RAST. Pp. 63; 40 illustrations. London: Bodley Head. ss. 
This is another of the ‘ Masters of Art” series. The 

subject of this memoir was born in Paris in 1848 : on leaving 
school he first of all tried the sea, and then was a stock- 
broker’s clerk for a number of years. But the call of 
painting was irresistible. His earliest picture which can be 
dated was painted in 1875, though he oniy gave up the 
Bourse some eight years later. Life then became harder 
and harder. He left Paris for Brittany, returned to Paris, 
went again to Brittany, again returned to Paris. Then, in 
1891, he went to Tahiti, but returned to France a couple of 
years later, landing at Marseilles with four francs in his 
pocket. Two years later again he returned to Tahiti, 
whence later he moved to the Marquesas Islands, where he 
died in 1903. Gauguin undoubtedly had a great influence 
on French art. In the years following his death the more 
thoughtful of the younger generation of painters, M. Rey 
tells us, felt that the revival of art owed much to him; and 
M. Rey suggests that Moliére’s ironical speech, “ the quality 
know everything without ever having learnt anything,” 
might be literally applied to Gauguin. The illustrations 
are interesting, but of course lack the glorious colouring of 
the original : it should be noted that plates 33 and 34 are 
only parts of a picture. 
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MUSIC, NEWS AND NOTES 


By PERCY COLSON 


The German Opera Season.—We are constantly 
reproached for our indifference to opera, but the crowded 
audiences at Covent Garden during the four weeks’ season 
of German opera showed that when we get the real thing 
there is no lack of appreciation. I am sorry that the syn- 
dicate did not see its way to give the Mozart cycle which 
was, I believe, at one time thought of, especially as Bruno 
Walter was availabie to direct it. He won his great 
reputation as a Mozart conductor, and I have personally 
never heard anyone who comes anywhere near him in 
this music. It would, too, have been delightful to hear 
Mahler’s version of “ Oberon,” which is so well given in 
Munich, but we must be thankful for what we can get, 
and hope for a more varied repertoire another year. 

With the exception of “‘ Rosenkavalier ” and “‘ Elektra,” 
the season was entirely Wagnerian, to the great content 
of his disciples. A few years ago Mr. Huneker, the 
well-known American critic, told me that he much pre- 
ferred to hear Wagner’s music played by a first-rate orches- 
tra, and to shut his eyes and only imagine the story of the 
opera and the mise en scéne. I can very well understand this 
point of view. Wagner’s vision far transcended the powers 
of any producer, even with the most modern stage appli- 
ances, lighting, etc., and constantly when his glorious 
orchestral music carries one completely away, to lock at 
the stage is to be brought down to earth with a most dis- 
agreeable jerk. Can anything be more idiotic than the 
dragon in “ Siegfried’? What producer could give us 
adequately the Valkyries riding through the air shrieking 
their battle song, and carrying the slain heroes to Valhalla ? 
But anyone with a scrap of imagination has only to close his 
eyes and listen to the orchestra and see it all, indeed, in 
this instance the voices are a positive drawback. And the 
fire in “ Die Walkiire ” and the closing scene of “‘ Gétter- 
dammerung !” 

I suppose one must be German to take a real interest 
in the doings of Wotan and his tiresome family, for nobody 
in the present day attaches the slightest importance to 
Wagner’s futile philosophizing and his abnormal psycho- 
logical opinions. There is a certain amount of musical 
snobbism in the extreme Wagnerite. Although Wagner 
was certainly the grestest musical genius the world has 
ever seen, much of the libretto of “ The Ring ” is so un- 
suitable for musical treatment, and so long-drawn out, 
that in spite of the wonderful flow of the orchestra, and the 
magic way in which he weaves the various themes into the 
texture of the accompaniment, it is frankly dull. I am 
sure that many people only sit through the terribly long 
scene between Wotan and Briinnhilde in the second act 
of “ Die Walkiire,” because of the glorious third act, and 
many of us have wished that Tristan’s illness would ter- 
minate fatally a little earlier and let us hear Isolde’s en- 
trancingly lovely death song. I would not, however, 
sacrifice a page of “‘ Gétterdammerung.” 

The performances have been on an extremely high 
level, though the tenors, both in “ Tristan” and “ Die 
Walkiire,” were very disappointing. Herr Hofer’s “ Tris- 
tan ” was so bad that it almost disturbed the equanimity 
of Gertrud Kappel, surely the most magnificent “ Isolde ” 
since Ternina at her best, and Richard Mayr was so sym- 


pathetic a King Marke, that one was quite sorry for his 
family troubles ; for once, too, Brangane was a real person ; 
the part exactly suits Maria Olczewska’s warm and lovely 
voice. To my mind “ Tristan ” is incomparably Wagner’s 
finest work, for apart from the music, it is his only one 
(with the exception of “‘ Die Meistersinger ”) in which the 
characters are real human beings. In speaking of the singers 
one must not forget to mention Herr Schorr’s magnificent 
Wotan in “Die Walkie.’ Herr Perron, who sang 
“ Lohengrin,” looked the part, but his voice is singularly 
unlovely. Germany does not seem able to produce a tenor. 
I had not heard “‘ Der Fliegende Hollander ” for some years, 
and should be quite resigned to not hearing it again for an 
equal length of time, for apart from its interest to students of 
Wagner as in some degree foreshadowing his later dramatic 
methods, it is a curiously ill-constructed work, full of 
dull declamatory passages and conventional scoring, and 
the lyric beauty of some of the music does not make up 
for its general dullness. I hardly think it was worth reviving. 

It was extremely interesting to hear “ Elektra ” again, 
I think it is about twelve years since it was last done here. 
I cannot imagine that it will ever become popular, for 
in spite of Strauss’s amazing invention and resource, the 
facility with which he finds themes to fit every emotional 
nuance of the story, the sensuous beauty of much of the 
music, and the brilliant scoring, one remains unconvinced. 
The old tragedy demands above all dignity, and that 
neither the librettist nor the composer have succeeded in 
giving it. One is left with the impression of nightmare 
horrors of the Grand Guignol type, screaming women, and 
dirty work at the cross roads! It was a happy idea to 
precede the opera with the symphonic poem “ Tod und 
Verklarung,” of which Herr Walter secured a very fine 
performance. It contains, in the first part, some of the 
most beautiful music that Strauss has written, though the 
last few pages are rather too suggestive of golden ladders and 
heavenly harps. Strauss’s admirers were at one time 
inclined to imagine that the mantle of Wagner had fallen 
upon him, but the recent discovery, if I may so call it, of 
“Rosenkavalier ” seems to indicate that he is more“ Strauss ” 
than “Richard”! The oftener one hears this delightful opera 
the more one admires it. It is a little too long, a fault 
common to nearly all Teutonic works, and one could wish 
that the composer had given the part of Octavian to a male 
voice, but it contains some of the most charming light 
music ever written. The trio in the last act is quite the 
loveliest in all opera, and one leaves the theatre dazzled 
with the wit and beauty of the whole thing. With Bruno 
Walter as wonderful as ever the performances have reached 
a level seldom heard. It is indeed a joy to hear such 
singing as that of Mesdames Reinhardt, Lehmann, .and 
Schumann, and Herr Mayr. 

What can one say about “ Die Meistersinger ” except 
express one’s gratitude that such divine music exists ! 
The kindly and gracious humanity of it all, and its grave 
sweetness, give one a feeling of peace and contentment with 
life that one derives from no other music. Is there anything 
more beautiful than the Overture, the big quintett, the 
prize song, and Hans Sach’s exquisite meditation in the 
third act? And who has ever piled climax on climax, 
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until the excitement becomes almost unbearable as Wagner 
has done in the last act of this glorious opera? There is, 
of course, much music of deathless beauty in “‘ The Ring,”’ 
but after all its characters are for the most part mere 
poetical abstractions, with little relation to human life as 
we know and live it, and I cannot help regretting that 
Wagner gave so many of the best years of his life to it that 
might have been spent writing such works as “ Die 
Meistersinger” and “ Tristan und Isolde.” It was 
magnificently performed by both singers and orchestra, 
and Herr Bruno Walter was given an ovation at the end of 
the season which showed in no uncertain manner the place 
he has earned in the affection and admiration of the public. 


The London Symphony Orchestra.—In neither 
of the two concerts of the London Symphony Orchestra 
which Mr. Koussewitzky conducted did the playing reach 
a very high level, indeed, at the second concert it was 
almost beneath contempt. His methods demand a standard 
of virtuosity on the part of the players which is quite 
unobtainable with the few rehearsals which seem to be 
considered necessary by this orchestra, and in consequence 
his effects frequently failed to come off. It was sad 
to hear such ragged playing as we were given in 
the lovely scherzo of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony ; the 
strings were particularly bad. Vivaldi’s concerto in D 
minor is a sincere and beautiful work, but it needs a dignity 
and warmth of tone, which it did not receive on this occasion. 
I should like to hear it under Bruno Walter, who gets far 
better results from our orchestras than does any other 
conductor. One might almost go so far as to say that 
any foreigner visiting us, who had not been to Covent 
Garden during the German season and heard what our 
players can do with plenty of rehearsals and under the 
right leadership, would have left London with the im- 
pression that our orchestras were the worst in the world. 

The programme of the first concert included Frederick 
D’Erlanger’s “ Concerto Symphonique ” for piano and 
orchestra, which would have been more appropriately 
named “‘ Reminiscences of Great Composers,” and it was 
played by José Iturbi on a piano which was almost worthy 
of the composition. One wonders what could have induced 
a serious body of musicians, such as the London Symphony 
Orchestra to allow it to appear on one of their programmes. 


The Russian Ballet.—The season of Russian Ballet 
at the Coliseum was enjoyable so long as you refrained 
from comparing it with past seasons, when both the dancing 
and the orchestral playing were quite other than they are 
at present. In “ Carnival,” however, the difference forced 
itself on the attention owing to the exceptionally bad 
playing of the orchestra, the lightness and delicacy of the 
score were scarcely hinted at, and the whole performance 
was singularly lifeless and perfunctory. 

The novelty, “‘ Les Biches,” which, for some unknown 
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reason, is called in English “‘ The House Party,” was 
fairly interesting. The music is by Francis Poulenc, one 
of the shining lights of those young ultra-modernists known 
in Paris as “‘ Les Six.”” As a matter of fact, Poulenc, whose 
talent is quite of the minor order, was born to write 
pleasant and reminiscent music of a conventional type; 
when he remembers his pose, he gives us the usual un- 
pleasant and meaningless sounds which are the stock-in- 
trade of all those of his school. 

It is a far cry from such great ballets as “‘ Scheherazade,” 
“* Daphnis et Chloe,” and “* Petrouchka ” to “ Les Biches.” 
There is no doubt that the experiences they went through 
during the war profoundly affected the psychology of the 
younger generation, and the composers of the present day 
are so obsessed with the endeavour to reflect in their music 
the discontent, bitterness, and ugliness which are so 
marked a feature of the materialistic and mechanical age in 
which we live, that they forget no work of art can live 
unless it has beauty. They are continually complaining 
of the indifference of the public to what is new, but I am 
convinced that the bleak sterility of much of the music 
that is being written now is the reason for this indifference, 
for it is a curious paradox that the social upheaval which 
has caused these young men to hold such things as abstract 
beauty, romance, or any show of emotion in contempt, has 
brought about a longing for the beautiful on the part of 
the general public. Hence the drawing power of such 
composers as Wagner, Beethoven, and Chopin. This 
attitude is, of course, only a passing phase, but so long as it 
lasts, I do not think there is much chance of a revival of 
interest in new musical works. As de Banville said : 


** Cherchez les effets et les causes 
Nous disent les réveurs moroses 
Des mots ! des mots ! Cueillons les roses.” 


In the décor Marie Laurencin has evidently tried to 
reproduce the tints of a pastel, and the pale blues, pinks, 
and creams she uses are not without their charm. Un- 
fortunately, she has no feeling at all for the stage, and it 
is very ineffective. 


Mr. John McCormack. — John McCormack’s 
reappearance drew such an immense audience to the 
Albert Hall that I do not think he will forsake London 
again for so long a time. The quality of his voice is as 
beautiful as ever, his phrasing is perfect, and he has so 
much sympathy and understanding that even were he to 
sing “‘ The Rosary ” I am convinced that one would begin 
to think that its reputation as the world’s worst song was 
quite undeserved! Mr. McCormack gave his best work 
in the more serious music, I wish he could be induced 
to give some Brahms and Schumann recitals. Those who 
have not had the pleasure of hearing him sing in private 
cannot have any idea what a very fine lieder singer he is. 


ART NOTES 


By TIS 


Wembley : The Palace of Art. 

Stimulated to, sometimes invidious, comparisons by a 
visit to the Exposition des Beaux Arts and the “ Salons ” 
of Paris, all of which are international, one has to 
remind oneself again and again that Wembley and its 
“* Palace of Art ” is a purely National show and that we are 
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still—I had almost said, thank God—an insular people. 
This means that we are, and probably always have been, 
“behind the times.” Foreign ideas have to be landed on 
our shores, like cargo, of which we accept no more than 
we choose. Moreover, we have, in the past at all events, 
been much more concerned about our manufacture than 














about our culture, or what the French used to call civiliza- 
tion and the Germans kultur. Hence what we lack in 
comprehension, in synthetic thought, we make up with 
understanding, with analytic mind. We think on depart- 
mental lines. Our workmanship has a kind of fundamental 
purposeful solidity, connoting a certain heaviness of matter, 
slowness of handling, irksomeness and deliberation. 

We see all that admirably illustrated in the very first 
room of the Palace, the “ Tapestry Gallery,” which con- 
tains the Burne Jones Tapestries of the “ Holy Grail,” 
executed by William Morris. “ Tapestry was a dead art in 
England when Morris took an interest in it,” says the 
catalogue. It is still a dead art and likely to remain so 
until our whole economic system is changed. Morris tried 
deliberately to revive the art for the craft’s sake, and Burne 
Jones conceived its design for literature’s sake’: see how it 
is composed in departments, each coming to an end like a 
chapter of the story not like a composition in space; but 
yet, how it does credit to the inventive mind of the illus- 
trator and the conscientious skill of the craftsman. This is 
art not as an enhancement of life, but as an escape from it : 
a sign of the times. Step into Gallery F—the Basilica— 
and there you will see the modern equivalent of Morris’s 
ideals. The Basilica contains what is perhaps the most 
significant painting in the palace : Colin Gill’s decoration of 
the Apse, entitled, ‘““ The Colonists, 1825. They that go 
down to the sea in ships. . .” In a way, because of the 
period chosen, it too, is an escape from life, but as a wall 
painting it foreshadows the resumption of a branch of art 
not as a matter of xsthetic conviction nor in protest 
against the age of machine-run manufactories, but as an 
amelioration of the latter’s soul-depressing, and therefore 
** uneconomic ” effect upon the workers. With its clear-cut 
outlines, clean as the edges of machinery, this painting 
represents the modern reaction against the vague sugges- 
tions of impressionism. 

Gill’s very able work in which he was assisted by another 
young and promising artist, F. FE. Nicholls, has no relation 
to that effete form of labour which goes by the name of 
** ecclesiastical art,” and of which the Basilica contains a 
good few examples. Douglas Strachan’s “ How Long, O 
Lord,” and Leonard Walker’s “ St. Elizabeth of Hungary,” 
two stained-glass windows on the north side, show that 
these artists are capable of thinking in modern terms of 
their materials. It is, however, hard to believe that 
Frederick Etchells means his clumsy “ Altar Tomb,” 
representing a polychrome “ Knight of the Garter,” as a 
serious contribution to modern Church decorations. 

The fundamental solidity, the irksomeness and deliber- 
ation I have spoken of as typical of English painting is 
confirmed by the pictures in Gallery V, “ Retrospective 
oil-paintings illustrating English life,” from Hogarth to 
Turner. Gainsborough, the least English, because the 
least “‘ irksome,” painter of that period is, characteristically, 
absent. The nearest approach to him is a Zoffany, “ The 
Minuet,” but resemblance to the feminine Gainsborough is 
in this particular case—Zoffany was a very virile painter— 
probably due, if not to misattribution, at least to over 
restoration. 

All the other painters of the period—Hogarth, Highmore, 
Nollekens, Stubbs, Crome, Devis, Reinagle, and the rest, 
including even Sir Joshua, and excepting only Morland, 
Constable, and Turner—wrought with manifest difficulty, 
which makes one cherish their work, often against one’s 
better judgment. With the English painters of the 
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eighteenth century it was “ dogged as does it,” a deter- 
mination to make statements of facts or rubicundly jocular 
comments upon them—and this at a time when their French 
brethren were already deeply committed to “ technique ” 
and to the “ Escape ” theory of art. 

And so, when we come to Gallery W, where a kind of sur- 
vey of the nineteenth-century painting, as represented in 
civic collections, may be seen, it is the quality of doggedness 
that makes art English and admirable. 

As regards the general collection of contemporary art, 
want of space makes an adequate survey impossible. 
Gallery U contains a very fair representation of many of 
the best painters living in the United Kingdom, with a 
remarkable omission, Frank Brangwyn. One wonders, 
incidentally, why this artist who is pre-eminently a decora- 
tor, is not in evidence in any other of the thousand and one 
spaces none would know better how to cover than he. 
One of the most delightful and original pictures here is 
William Nicholson’s “ Tortoise,” the most “ English ” are 
Harry Morley’s “ Return of Persephone,” and Padwick’s 
“‘ Ships in Harbour.” Orpen’s ““ Hommage 4 Manet,” of 
late a very “ wandering Jew ” of canvases, delights again. 
Roger Fry, despite of a disagreeableness of colour, almost 
convinces in his landscape “ A Calangue near La Ciotat,” 
whilst Sir John Lavery’s “ House Boats, Taggs Island,” 
appears to me as an effort to introduce post-impressionist 
“ design ” into impressionist painting by main force. On 
the other hand, Augustus John’s “ Lady with a Violin ” 
seems to have been prompted by an effort to introduce the 
tertiary colours of the Fry school, and with the same 
disagreeable results. Sir D. Y. Cameron’s “ Sound of 
Kerrara,” painted on a much larger scale, would make a fine 
setting for a wall decoration with figures : without them, 
and in its present scale, it is hardly worth while. Greaves’ 
“Grey Thames ” is James McNeil without the Whistler. 
Vivian Forbes, one of the few imaginative painters in 
England, has rather detracted from than added to the 
conceptional value of his “People of the Nile” by 
adhering in drawing too anxiously to the hieroglyphic 
prototypes. 

Gallery Q represents, so far as its pictures are concerned, 
a sort of counterpart on a tiny scale to the Exposition in the 
Palais de Bois, where the “advanced ”’ artists of Paris exhibit. 

It is significant of the British temperament that, whilst 
the whole intelligentsia of the Continent has thrown 
itself body and soul into the “new movement” of 
experimental art, its gospel has made few proselytes 
in this country and the converts walk more warily. 
The aggressiveness of Jacob Kramer’s over-life-size 
“« Jewess,” a common quality at the Bois, is here an 
exception. There is a much closer affinity with the pre- 
Raphaelites of yore than with the Parisian painters of 
to-day, an affinity which the uncompromising cubistic 
dogmatism of William Roberts, as seen in his “ Outside 
the Pawnshop,” helps to confirm rather than to destroy. 
Harold Harvey’s “‘ The Lovers ” might have been painted 
by the young Millais, and Charles Ginner seems tempera- 
mentally a Ford Madox Brown. The paintings that 
pleased me most, personally, were, next to these, Bernard 
Adeney’s “ Landscape,” F. J. Porter’s “ Mouth of the 
Arun,” both “ Cézannish,” but well digested, and R. Ihlee’s 
“Paper Girl,” in which sunlight and heat are so convincingly 
rendered that, like Fuseli before a Constable, but for the 
opposite eventuality, one is inclined to call for one’s 
* ombrella.” Of Ethel Walker, Gertler, Paul Nash, John 
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Nash, and Eric Kennington, more representative works 
might have been chosen. 

Coming now to sculpture, mainly collected in Gallery T, 
the usual ugly “ Euston Road ” effect of its general im- 
pression is again obvious; though with the greater amount 
of space available this year it might easily have been 
avoided. As was to be expected, most of the exhibits are 
modelled and cast, not carved, and most of the artists think 
of sculpture in terms of imitational values, according to 
which a boy with “ head-phones,” here shown, would 
represent the most advanced art! Of the traditionalist 
schools, Hamo Thornycroft’s Greek inspired “ Artemis ” 
and Nicholson Babb’s French-classical “‘ Diana,” are the 
most noteworthy, and to me most satisfying examples. In 
the opposite camp and inimical to modelling as well as to 
naturalistic and classic representation is a brilliant little 
piece of stone-carving by Eric Gill, called “‘ Splits ”; it is 
a delightful joke but only a Britisher would commit a jest 
to petrifaction. Between the two extremes we have, on the 
traditional side, a “‘ Model for a Garden Statue,” showing 
us Glyn Philpot as a sculptor, a capacity in which he pleases 
me much more than as a painter; also Richard Goulden’s 
charming wreath of cupids, the embellishment of a fountain- 
head. Alan Durst’s “ Creation,” a fine circular composition 
carved in low relief out of Hopwoodstone, represents the 
more modern conception. In her “ Plucking Feathers 
from an Eagle’s Tail,” done in bronze, Katherine Galtwood 
makes a spirited attempt to get away from the common- 
place; in the absence of the eagle, however, the subject 
hardly explains itself and the design certainly disconcerts 
the eye. The “ Steps of Life,” by F. M. Taubman, is an 
effort to design a monument on purely romantic lines; it is, 
in'my view, a failure, but so interesting that the problem is 
worth tackling again on a rather less “ poetical” plan. 
Charles Wheeler’s Hypnos’-like “Head of an Angel” 
deserves to be rescued from its hiding-place, and one notes 
with regret the total exclusion of more “ advanced” 
figurework by men like J. D. Ferguson, Frank Dobson, and 
Leon Underwood, which ought to have been included, if 
only to prove that we have “ moderns ” who are at least 
as good as those in France. 


The New Chenil Galleries. 


The unification of the arts, in a professional sense, has 
been in the air for the last ten years or more, but the 
attempts to materialize it have hitherto been made on 
strictly non-commercial lines. That has been their handi- 
cap. Messrs. Chenil have taken the professional bull by 
the commercial horns and have opened an “ art centre ” in 
Chelsea. The excellent building was designed by Messrs. 
Kennedy and Nightingale, and comprises six galleries, of 
which one is suitable for a concert-room; further, a 
sculpture hall, large studios, and “ a first-class restaurant.” 

The inaugural exhibition, somewhat prematurely opened, 
as the building is not yet finished, is creditable. It is a 
pre-eminently English show consisting for the most part of 
well-wrought works calculated to satisfy the lay mind that 
is cultured but not especially interested in new ideas. 
The clou of the exhibition is Augustus John’s strikingly 
vital but cruel portrait of Herr Stresemann. I have never 
seen this gentleman and cannot say whether it is “ like ” or 
not, but, for the sitter’s sake, I can only hope, nay, almost 
pray, that it isn’t. The next in importance is a Sargent, 
the beautifully mellowed “ Lunch Table ”—Sargent at his 
very best. This is almost matched in excellence by 
Lavery’s bright, sunlit “Interior.” The mention of a 
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few of the exhibitors’ names will give interested visitors a 
foretaste of the kind of zxsthetic fare provided : J. H. Steer, 
Walter Russell, Ambrose McEvoy, Sir William Orpen, 
James Pryde, William Nicholson, Eric George, Algernon 
Talmage, and so on and on; almost every work shown is 
good of its kind, and the kind is solid and English enough to 
satisfy unjaded palates. Nevertheless, the inclusion of a 
few of the more “ advanced ” artists’ works as hors d’auvres 
or bonne-bouche—it depends how one feels about the pro- 
blem—would not have been amiss. Aésthetically speaking, 
the success of this laudable enterprise will depend on 
discriminating catholicity: its financial success may, as 
likely or not, depend on—the cuisine. And why not? 
Cooking is a fine art—outside England—at all events. 


PARIS. 

The readers of APOLLO will join in congratulating our 
distinguished contributor, M. Camille Gronkowski, on his 
appointment as Director of the Art Collections of the City 
of Paris, housed in the Petit Palais, Champs Elysées. The 
admirable article which M. Gronkowski contributed to our 
June number will be fresh in everyone’s mind, and his 
succession to the Curatorship at the Petit Palais will be 
universally looked upon as a happy augury for the future of 
this great and important institution. 

CEZANNE EXHIBITION. 

During the present month an exhibition of representative 
works by this rarest of modern artists will be held at the 
Leicester Galleries. By the courtesy of several enthusiastic 
collectors, among whom may be mentioned Prince Antoine 
Bibesco, Mr. Samuel Courtauld, Miss Davies, and Mrs. 
Huntley Smith, it has been possible for the proprietors to 
overcome the very great difficulties of getting together a 
thoroughly representative group of this artist’s works. 


OLD MASTERS AT THE INDEPENDENT 
GALLERY. 

Students and collectors will find a great deal to interest 
them in the exhibition which has recently opened at the 
Independent Gallery, 7a Grafton Street, and which will 
remain on view to the end of July. Although covering a 
very wide range of schools and periods, the majority of 
these pictures have a certain note in common—the note of 
intimacy and absence of any mere flamboyant fireworks. 
Not a few works of very considerable quality artistically 
are present, and pride of place belongs, perhaps, to Rubens’ 
masterly “ Portrait of Archduke Albert, wearing the 
Insignia of the Golden Fleece ” (No. 30), a comparatively 
early work of the artist’s, painted shortly after his return 
from Italy to Antwerp in 1611. Very fine, too, is the little 
bust of Jan van der Wouver, by Van Dyck (No. 10), 
painted with great solidity as well as sensitiveness, and very 
subtle and sympathetic in its interpretation of character. 
Of the works by Dutch Masters, we may single out for 
special mention the small “ Portrait of a Girl,” by Frans 
Hals (No. 18), painted with the most beautiful swiftness of 
brush. Jan van Goyen, Willem Kalf, and Solomon 
Koninck are all also seen to advantage ; and special reference 
should be made to the pure subject by Gabriel Matsu, 
called “‘ The Dutch Butchers ” (No. 24), with its extra- 
ordinary delicacy of tonality. Of English Masters, a very 
brilliant sketch by John Constable, “‘ The Terrace, Hamp- 
stead ” (No. 6) attracts particular attention. Some fine 
examples of Sung and Corean pottery, together with some 
Oriental bronzes round off an exhibition which should not 
be missed by any lovers of art. 
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COURTAULD COLLECTION 





By OSBERT SITWELL 


Y the courtesy of Mr. Samuel 
Courtauld we are in this number 
enabled to reproduce certain pictures 
from his magnificent collection of 
works of the French school. And, fortunately, 


ever before in the history of art. Never was 
there such an outburst of exuberant fertility, 
never were there gifts of such immense variety. 
It is the final triumph of the individual in art. 
At the same time it is curious to note that this 





LANDSCAPE 


By Paul Cézanne. 


this collection is sufficiently comprehensive to 
enable us to review the peculiar virtues of the 
various artists who compose it. The con- 
clusions to which the painters of this period 
had already forced us are further strengthened 
—that the latter half of the French nineteenth 
century was one of the supreme moments of 
world-painting, and that the various talents 
which went to the production of this period 
were more disconnected from each other than 
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great impulse in painting was totally unaccom- 
panied by any allied impulse in architecture, 
furniture, or in the applied arts; whereas in 
earlier periods a movement in one seems 
always to have indicated a movement in another 
branch of life. 

While England was engaged in an extended 
period of peace and prosperity, France was 
given over to wars and revolutions; while 
England produced at its best Frith and Rossetti, 
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at its worst Alma-Tadema and Burne-Jones, 
France was indulging in a positive orgy of 
genius, and of a genius more intensely national 
than ever before or since. For now French art 
is Parisian more than French, its music more 
American than French, its poetry mainly 
Roumanian or Bowry. 

In the collection before us, certain sharp 
divisions are 
brought out. 
It is possible, 
for example, 
to imagine 
Manet or 
Renoir as the 
court painters 
of an artistic- 
ally-intelligent 
court, if such 
there had 
been. There 
is in their work 
an intense and 
very French 
feeling for 
materials, for 
hair and lace 
and velvet and 
pearls and 
roses and the 
varying divis- 
ions of light; 
while their 
expression of 
the period— 
and, whatever 
the faults of its 
furniture and 
architecture, 
the period was 
a very indi- 
vidual one— 
was more in- 
tense, because 
so much 
better, than 
that of, let us say, Winterhalter or Frith. 
Manet and Renoir would therefore have 
reflected as much credit upon the court of 
the Imperial adventurer as did Velazquez upon 
that of Philip. The crinoline of the Second 
Empire would have become as much an object 
of artistic history as the angular crinolines of 
the Infantas. But the Empire missed its 
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TWO BALLET DANCERS 
By Edgar Degas 
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opportunity, and in so doing condemned 
modern imperialism. How much more favour- 
able would now be the chances of an imperial 
revival if the court of the last Emperor could 
be viewed through the eyes of the great French 
painters, and the former reign be pointed to as 
a period of deliberate encouragement of the 
Fine Arts. Alas! the Emperor was too busy 
opening rail- 
way stations 
in the South, 
attempting to 
found im- 
probable em- 
pires in the 
Americas, and 
destroying the 
individ uality 
of the Parisian 
streets to pay 
much _atten- 
tion to paint- 
ing. And, 
while pros- 
perity is pleas- 
ant, it is never 
more than 
temporary ; 
the steam en- 
gine is never 
sO permanent 
as the paint 
brush. 
““LaLoge” 
shows us how 
Renoir in his 
early and 
middle per- 
iods could 
have been a 
court painter, 
though his 
latter develop- 
ment would, 
we fear, have 
proved a sad 
disappointment to his Imperial patrons. Here 
he tackles the problem of prettiness, of pink 
cheeks, of pearls, velvets and roses; while 
Manet’s magnificent picture of a woman and 
child watching the boats on the Seine proves 
that he could have portrayed the royal picnics 
better than did Winterhalter. That to this court 
Manet could have added the purely decorative 
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The 
quality, the flower-piece of his that we re- 
produce isjsufficient and final proof. In its 
delicate array of colour, its feathery divisions 
of light, it is a decorative painting of the 
highest order. But with Cézanne, and indeed 
with Gauguin, the matter was different. 

We can never imagine Cézanne confined 
within the silk-hung tents of the Second 
Empire. He 
belonged to a 
fiercer and 
more fanatic 
race. His 
genius would 
have put the * ra 
soft embroid- ~~ = : ait, 
eries of the 
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shame. In- 
deed, Cézanne 
is the first 
painter whose 
work looks 
better in a 
public gallery 
than in a 
palace, just as 
the primitives 
look better in 
churches than 
in palaces. In 
fact, with him 
the revolution 
had come. 
The public 
gallery had 
overthrown 
the palace, 
as the Renais- 
sance palace 
had in its turn 
overthrown 
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Courtauld Collection 


if not the close neighbourhood, of other 
pictures. It is the work of a painter untainted 
by any decorative sense; it 1s the work of a 
painter who lived for nothing else in the world 
but his painting; who would wake in the night 
to see if the weather of the next morning would 
be satisfactory to his art, though’ he would, if 
necessary, work in the rain, and in the end died 
by so doing. 
Something 
of the un- 
luxuriousness 
of the man— 
of a man who 
would _ sleep 
on a bench in 
public gar- 
dens, first 
taking off his 
boots, and 
using them as 
a pillow for 
fear they 
should be 
stolen from 
him in_ his 
sleep— creeps 
into his brush 
and palette 
knife; but 
nothing of his 
eccentricity. 
That went 
into his life, 
which was to 
him a waste- 
product. The 
hills, the trees, 
the aqueduct, 
the solid 
houses of this 
landscape are 
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the medieval 


church. ON THE BOULEVARD 


It is per- 
haps conceiv- 
able that Gauguin might have become the court 
painter of some dusky and exotic prince. Par- 
ticularly did he revel in places where, to quote 
Bishop Heber, “every prospect pleases, and only 
man is vile ” ; but the Cézanne landscape which 
is here reproduced in colour could never have 
been confined within the suffocating draperies of 
apalace. It needs for its display, the existence, 


By Auguste Renoir 


all monu- 
mental, yet 
reasoned 
through the 
hand and eye of the artist. The comprehension 
in his work, even when the conclusions 
are imperfect, is more extraordinary than 
in the work of any other painter. Perhaps 
the most magnificent of his pictures in the 
Courtauld collection is the study of trees which 
we reproduce. Here is poetry again. The 
poetry of the major poet, the strength, dignity, 
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RIVER SCENE 
By Georges Seurat 





RIVER SCENE 
By Edward Manet 
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TAHITIAN SCENE 
By Paul Gauguin 


and wisdom of a Milton. The trees display a 
truly marvellous combination of strength and 
lightness ; out of strength has once more come 
sweetness, and after the fluttering leaves and 
flickering lights of the Impressionist school, 
this revelation of strength must have shown 
itself, one would have supposed, like a whirl- 
wind, tearing up the gossamer trees by the 
roots and laying low the whole of a tradition. 
As usual, however, the public, in as far as it 
was interested in art, was still too busy quarrel- 
ling over the corpses and dividing the spoils of 
the last century to pay much attention—except 
a certain amount of flattering opprobrium—to 
Cézanne. While the varying qualities of Ingres 
and Delacroix were being fought over, the 
Impressionists were neglected, and the Post- 
Impressionists ignored. Indeed, M. Vollard 


informs us that the first of Cézanne’s patrons 
was a blind man, who was led round an exhibi- 
tion feeling the texture of the paintings with his 
sensitive finger-tips ; while one of his later pa- 
trons was King Milan of Serbia, who is supposed 
to have thought that these pictures were ob- 
scene, and to have bought them on that account. 

In Mr. Courtauld’s collection we are 
fortunately able to compare Cézanne with his 
predecessors, with the magnificent Manet to 
which we have referred; a picture in which, it 
seems to us, can be detected the derivation of a 
far greater and more original artist, namely 
Seurat. Of all the painters of this great period 
he remains the most underrated. Seldom has 
been more fully exploited a more individual and 
poetic talent. Anything Seurat touched, even 
the small picture we reproduce, which is, 
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WOMAN DRESSING 
By Auguste Renoir 





SAINTE VICTOIRE (Water Colour) 
By Paul Cézannz 
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however lovely, an unimportant work, becomes 
invested with an incomparable personality and 
atmosphere. A mysterious poetry, as of 
another world, radiates out of his canvases : 
and here we must pause to congratulate the 
Tate Gallery on the possession of one of the 
two finest pictures from his brush. Those who 
doubt that Seurat was a great master need only 
take a ’bus to Millbank and go to the Blake 
Room, where they will behold one of the most 
beautiful pictures of 
the age. 

Mr. Courtauld 
also enables us to 
consider the prob- 
lem of Renoir, who 
is well represented 
in this collection by 
“La Loge,” a street- 
scene, and finally a 
ballet girl of his late 
and uncourtly 
period. It would be 
interesting to learn 
to what extent this 
painter was con- 
sciously influenced 
by the work of the 
aged Titian. Com- 
pare this picture 
with the late Titian 
of the Mond Bequest 
in the National Gal- 
lery, and it is easy 
enough to see that, 
whether the likeness 
is conscious or not, 
such a comparison is 
possible. In his early 
pictures Renoir, 
alone of modern ar- 
tists, was sufficiently 
courageous to tackle the problem of prettiness. 
He could have been commissioned to design a 
chocolate-box with absolute security to his em- 
ployers, and perfect comfort to even the most 
esthetically-minded of consumers. But in his 
last period, he has stripped prettiness of every rag. 
These hot-coloured nudes, these inflated forms, 
areat first ugly, but gradually out of them emerges 
that monumental sense of design which could 
take prettiness captive. These pictures to our 
mind, though less romantic, less lovely, are 
infinitely his greatest work. It was once our 








FLOWER PIECE 
By Claude Manet 


privilege to see many Renoirs of this period 
hung together in one of the large rooms of the 
Salon d’Automne, and the effect of power was 
overwhelming. Compare again this monu- 
mental ballet girl with Degas’s two feathery 
coryphées blown on to the canvas by some 
chance wind of spring. The Degas is witty in 
its drawing as a French caricature, full of 
diamond-dust refractions of colour. Yet, 
beautiful as this picture is, in the end the Renoir 
would triumph with 
an elephantine 
grace. 

There is, too, in 
the Courtauld col- 
lection a magnificent 
Daumier of Don 
Quixote riding with 
his attendant 
through a rocky 
gorge. It was 
Daumier’s gift that, 
beside being a mag- 
nificent craftsman, 
he could convert 
the most ridiculous 
episodes into scenes 
of tragedy. Where- 
as most satirical 
draughtsmen bring 
tragic scenes down 
to ridicule. 

Of the two 
Gauguins, the 
Tahitian one is the 
most important. 
The other, though 
painted after his 
return to Brittany, 
lacks the inspiration 
of the South Sea 
Islands. Certainly 
in this picture there is a luxury and colour 
which might offend our esthetic Puritans. It 
is often supposed now that pictures should have 
no literary or romantic interest. But it would 
be hard to oblige Gauguin to go to the South 
Seas, and then to return from it bringing back 
nothing new; and these flat yellow forms 
wandering through the dusky forests, dripping 
with ruby and amber lights, were certainly a 
new and important discovery—the only dis- 
covery of esthetic value which has resulted 
from the explorations of Christopher Columbus. 
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RHENISH ART AT THE MILLENIAN 
EXHIBITION AT COLOGNE 


By E. E. HUYSSEN 


HE Millenian Ex- 

hibition of the Rhine 

countries at Cologne, 

which occupies until 
the end of August the newly- 
built Messe palace, has become 
in reality an Exhibition of 
Rhenish Art. Although the 
scientific section showing, for 
example, the development of 
printing, and the geological 
department, splendidly equip- 
ped with countless maps and 
models, as well as the section 
which in ninety rooms presents 
for research and study the 
development of Rhenish in- 
dustry, are of invaluable 
importance, yet the greatest 
attraction for all the visitors 
(and there were up to 25,000 
on a single day) is the untold 
wealth of the collections of the 
most magnificent and precious 
works of art which have been brought 
together here from the prayerful, incense- 
filled atmosphere of the churches, and from 
the treasure-houses of museums and private 
collectors. These works of art make our 
Rhenish hearts beat higher in the proud 
conviction that they are part of our very 
selves—the work of our ancestors, the creations 
of our blood. They are emanations of the 
spirit of that German race which lives nearest 
the sun, on whose hills the vine ripens, whose 
culture is directly connected with that of 
antiquity, whose happy river forms the high- 
way from the Alps to the sea, and bears the 
riches and blessings which for two thousand 
years have filled the land. 

The artistic development of the Rhine 
district during the thousand years which have 
elapsed since the orphaned Lotharingia 
joined the realm of the Saxon King Henry is 
represented in its principal work at the 
Cologne Exhibition. Nor are the limits of 
the period pedantically adhered to; the archi- 


Cologne Cathedral 
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A FIGURE OF CHRIST 


tectural section shows models 
of the Carlovingian Imperial 
Palaces at Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Lugelheim; among the manu- 
scripts we may trace, in early 
works of the school of Treves 
and Echternach, the Carlo- 
vingian Renaissance, originated 
and carried to such splendid 
heights by Charlemagne, 
Alcuin, Einhard, and the other 
scholars and artists of his court 
at the Schola Palatina. Even 
manuscripts of earlier date are 
not wanting in which Germano- 
Frankish ornament may be 
found uninfluenced by antiquity. 

The exhibition gives a clear 
view of the development of 
every branch of art from the 
earliest beginnings of the 
Romanesque period, through 
the thirteenth century, which 
is the highest point of achieve- 
ment for all Rhenish forms of expression 
and particularly for art, through the Gothic 
period which, even in the narrow limits 
of the Rhineland, may be divided into several 
local schools, and on, to the coming of 
the Renaissance. The Baroque is shown in 
a number of masterpieces of applied art, 
specially altar-pieces and tapestries; we 
mention only the silver-gilt “ Schrein”* of 
Archbishop St. Engelbert (murdered in the 
year 1275 by his cousin, the Count of 
Henburg), and a set of Rubens’s tapestries, 
both from the Cathedral. 

Particularly interesting is the attempt made 
here for the first time to illustrate the 
development of architecture. Large models, 
reconstructions, reproductions, and photo- 
graphs of the present condition, show the 
building stages of the great Rhenish Cathedrals 
of Spires (the foundation and burial place of 
the Salic Dynasty), of Worms, and of Cologne, 





* An altar-piece, tabernacle, or shrine, generally sculptured ; 
with shutters, sometimes painted. 
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Cologne Cathedral 
SHRINE OF THE THREE KINGS 
(Detail 


as well as some of the more important 
establishments of the Lower Rhine and, 
finally, a typical monastic building of each of 
the religious orders, viz.: the Abbey of St. 
Panteleon at Cologne (founded in 964 by 
Archbishop Brun, the brother of the Emperor 
Otto the Great) for the Benedictines; 
Altenburg, the “ Bergischer Dom” in the 
valley of the Dhiinn, opposite Cologne, for 
the Cistercians; Knechtsteden, for the 
Premonstratensians, etc.; this latter model 
may be opened and lighted by means of an 
ingenious mechanism, allowing the compo- 
sitions of the wall decorations, so important 
in the history of Rhenish painting, to be seen. 

The monastic buildings with their 
baptistry and parish church, most of which 
have been destroyed either in war-time, or 
through suppression in the nineteenth century, 
are generally represented after old pictures or 
prints, together with the cathedral they once 
surrounded. Great skill has been shown in 
grouping manuscripts, documents, seals, etc., 
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in the possession of the respective churches 
round the model. 

The largest amount of space is taken up 
by the Cathedral of Cologne. Two large 
models show the building as it stands to-day, 
and as it was before the year 1840, when 
the completion was begun. This model 
shows, on a plan of almost three metres 
square, the choir as it was completed in 
1322. Round the walls stand the figures of 
the Apostles, the Tympanum and the thirty- 
six volute figures from the portal of St. 
Peter; four of the great windows of Kings 
are placed in front of fan-shaped electric 
lights, while a number of architectural 
details such as monsters, hood-mouldings, 
gargoyles, finials, window-leadings, etc., are 
also exhibited. The most interesting piece is 
the original medieval elevation of the facade, 


Cologne-Deutz 
HERIBERTUS SHRINE 
Circa 1150 
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almost four metres high, which was carried 
away in 1792, and found again in the eighteen- 
twenties; also a plan of the western portion, 
and of the shafts of the towers. A relic of the 
old Romanesque Cathedral is the colossal 
so-called Gero-cross, the most splendid and 
best preserved of the Romanesque triumphal 
crosses, with its colour and gilding still intact. 

More space, however, than is taken up by 
this highly instructive 
representation of the 
growth of the great 
churches is devoted at 
the exhibition to the 
uninterrupted histori- 
cal development of the 
separate branches of 
art. Sculpture and 
painting, as well as the 
allied arts of gold- 
smiths’ work, ivory 
carving, illumination 
and tapestry are 
represented in master- 
pieces, with a fullness 
such as has never been 
seen before. Great 
works of sculpture 
appear already in the 
Romanesque period; 
bronze casting is re- 
presented by the 
Crucifixion from Wer- 
den, wood-carving by 
a whole series of pro- 
cessional crosses, 
among them a crucifix 
with a draped figure 
dating from the end 
of the twelfth century, 
from a village church 
of the Lower Rhine 
(Diocesan Museum, 
Cologne). Even more important than the 
monumental sculpture for the development 
of Rhenish art in the twelfth and first 
half of the thirteenth centuries, is the small 
sculpture of the tabernacles. No fewer than 
fifteen of these “‘ Schreins” of unheard-of 
splendour in gold, silver, bronze, with enamel, 
filigree, precious stones, pearls, cameos and 
gems, have been brought together in the 
metalwork court of the exhibition. “ The 
Rhine maidens appear to have restored the 





THE MADONNA 
Thirteenth century 


treasures of the Niebelungen to the light of 
day ” (Paul Clemen). 

No other country in Europe possesses 
anything approaching the number of shrines 
that have been collected here from the churches 
of Cologne, Siegburg, Kaiserswert, Xanten, etc. 
In these, most of which have originated in 
Cologne or its immediate surroundings, it is 
possible to follow without a break the develop- 

ment of the art of 

metalwork in the 
formal setting, and so 
far as it is preserved 
in the sculptures and 
reliefs up to its crown- 
ing achievement, the 
shrine of the Three 

Kings at Cologne, 

produced between the 

years 1183 and 1220 

(Cathedral of Col- 

ogne). The shrine of 

St. Suitbertus (Kaiser- 

swerth) erected in 1264 

forms the transition 

from the typically 

Rhenish tradition to 

the all-embracing 

Gothic style. 

It would be hope- 
less to endeavour to 
give in words any idea 
of the splendour of the 
goldsmiths’ work 
which only the eye can 

. grasp; we therefore 
linger only a moment 
. over the Shrine of the 
—- _ Three Kings. 
| After the conquest 
of Milan the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa 
gave the bones of the 
Three Kings to his friend and Chancellor, the 
Archbishop Reinald of Dassel, and in order to 
preserve them worthily, the enormous reli- 
quary in the form of a three-aisled basilica 
was fitted out with the most precious jewels 
from the treasures of the cathedral and the 
gifts of high-placed founders. On one of the 
fronts the Guelf King Otho IV appears as a 
fourth, behind the three magi, adoring the 
throne of the Virgin. In the pediment above 
this is the figure of Christ in an attitude of 
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HALL IN THE COLOGNE EXHIBITION 


Centre, below : Marienstatt altar-piece ; 


blessing, between two angels, all chased in pure 
plate of gold. More remarkable than these are 
the twenty-four seated figures in silver-gilt on 
the sides, truly monumental in spite of their 
size (they are only about a foot high). Although 
at first sight there appears to be great uni- 
formity between these figures draped in ample 
folded garment with remarkably animated 
expressions in their spirited heads, yet one can 
distinguish at least two artists : one created the 
most difficult contrapposto movements with 
wide gestures and broadly-built models of the 
cities; another, possibly an older master, is 
responsible for the slender, lightly-built figures, 
mostly seated full-face, which serve to break up 
rather than to fill the spaces. Both artists 
belong to the school of Cologne ; the animated 
portrait-like heads are found already in the 
** Annoschrein ” from Siegburg (begun about 
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above, the Calcar “* Marienleuchter ” 


1180), while the softly folded treatment of 
drapery, and the forerunners of the complicated 
seated figures may be seen in the “‘ Heribertus- 
schrein,” in Deutz (middle of the twelfth 
century), the richest of all the shrines in the 
lavishness of its decoration; figures of the 
prophets and the whole story of the saint being 
represented in sumptuous plaques of champlevé 
enamel. 

The great period of the thirteenth century 
is represented by the monumental stone figure 
of the Virgin, larger than life-size, from a 
house in the Fuststrasse, Mayence, dating from 
the same period as the great cycles of sculptures 
at Bamberg and Naumburg, which shows in 
the combination of strength and charm with 
the echoes of antique elements of form, the 
highest achievement of the typically Rhenish 
ideal. 
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Marienstatt 


ALTAR-PIECE IN CARVED WOOD 
Circa 1250 


The sculpture of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, is represented at the ex- 
hibition by some of the most important 
works from every Rhenish province, and in 
every material. In stone, we find the Virgin 
and Christ, two of the series of fourteen 
statues from the pieces of the choir at Cologne 
Cathedral, the choicest productions of Rhenish 
figure sculpture of the early fourteenth century, 
surpassing by far the contemporary German 
works at Freiburg and Strassbourg in beauty 
of line and aristocratic dignity. From Cologne 
Cathedral also are the figures from the portal 
of St. Peter, dating from about 1400, and thus 
contemporary with the sculptures of Claus 
Sluter at Dijon; while about twenty monu- 
mental effigies of Archbishops have been 
brought from the Cathedral of Cologne 
and Mayence, as well as many others of 


ecclesiastical and secular worthies, from the 
Middle Rhine cities of Lich, Oppenheim, 
Marienstatt, Spires (Kaiser Rudolph of Hapse 
burg) and from Bonn, Heinsberg, etc., on th- 
Lower Rhine. Even larger is the number of 
wood carvings. The two large reliquaries with 
figure sculpture from Obenwesel and Marien- © 
statt—the latter stands in the enclosure of the 
Cistercian Monastery, and may now, there- 
fore, be seen for the first time by women— 
show in spite of similarities of composition 
(both date from the middle of the thirteenth 
century) certain details distinctive of the style of 
the Middle Rhine and of Cologne respectively. 
The central portion and the wings are filled 
with two rows of saints in architectural 
setting; the outer wings show paintings 
(destroyed in the Marienstatt altar-piece). 
The figures of this latter, executed no doubt in 
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Cologne, Diocesan Museum 
THE MADONNA WITH THE VIOLETS 
By Stephan Lochner 
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Cologne, are more slender and 
approach more nearly to the French 
Gothic type than the coarser and 
squatter figures of the Middle 
Rhine school. 

A speciality of Cologne are the 
female busts of the lower row, 
delightful, fair-haired, red-cheeked 
heads of girls, not always very 
saintly and sometimes even a little 
pert—real maidens of Cologne! 
The churches of St. Kunibert, St. 
Ursula, of the Holy Apostles, 
possess about fifty of these figures 
of youthful saints, both male and 
female, some of them half-lengths 
with hands folded in prayer, yet in 
their original setting they exist only 
in this Cistercian Monastery in the 
Westerwald, where they are prac- 
tically lost to the world. 

Besides the great altar-pieces, 
we find a number of groups and 
single figures, which in time begin 
to assume a distinct canon of form. 
The so-called “ Mater Dolorosa” or 
the Vesper-image represents the 
Virgin holding the dead Christ on 
her lap, the most impressive of 
these being the Madonna of the 
Réttgen Collection (Bonn, Pro- 
vincial Museum). A similar mood 
is felt in the so-called “ forked 
crosses ”— violently realistic repre- 
sentations of the Saviour dying 
under the cruellest suffering on a 
natural cross-tree (Andernach, St. 
Severin in Cologne, etc.). The 
delightful group, known as the 
Cologne Madonna, of the Virgin, 
seated, holding in her arms the 
Child who stands on her knee, 
generally draped in a long robe, 
and playing with a bird, is re- 
presented at the exhibition in a 
number of versions from the 
Lower Rhine. 

Sculpture in terra-cotta from 
the Middle Rhine is illustrated in 
the nearly-life-size figures of St. 
Catherine and St. Barbara, and in 
the large relief of the Entombment 
from Bingen. The most remarkable 
of the statuettes in marble and 
alabaster from various museums 
and private collections, is the 
alabaster altar-piece from Rimini 
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(about 1425), the centre of which is occupied 
by a many-figured Crucifixion, while the 
wings (the arrangement as an_altar-piece 
with shutters doubtless corresponds to the 
original composition) have each three figures of 
saints in two rows over one another. It is 
tempting to connect this altar-piece found 
at Rimini with the passage in Ghiberti’s 





(not at the exhibition), and the monument to 
Archbishop Dietrich von Mé6rs (cathedral) ; 
then the centre of gravity moved northwards, 
and a number of separate schools appeared in 
the Lower Rhine district. To these belong the 
large many-figured altar-pieces based on 
Flemish models from Xanten and Calcar, as 
well as countless single figures from Aix-la- 


M ayence Cathedral 


MADONNA AND TWO SAINTS 
Fifteenth century 


Commentaries, where he speaks of an artist 
** de Colonia,” whose figures are only some- 
times too short; this work, however, 
belongs certainly to the tradition of the Middle 
Rhine (Frankfurt on the Main, Municipal 
Collection). 

In the middle of the fifteenth century 
Cologne again produced highly important 
works such as the Annunciation in St. Kunibert 


Chapelle, Cleve, Kevelaer, and the two 
magnificent Marienleuchter from Calcar and 
Erkelenz. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the development comes to an abrupt end; even 
Cologne begins to import works of art from 
Flanders. Witness the bronze tablet to Arch- 
bishop Croy (d. 1517), with the Adoration of 
the Magi in rich Renaissance framework, and 
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the rood-loft in St. Maria im Kapitol, of which 
only single figures are exhibited. 

The school of the Middle Rhine, which, 
from about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century centres in Mayence, never quite loses 
its originality under foreign influence. It is only 
stimulated by the highly developed sculpture 
of the neighbouring districts of Franconia and 
the Upper Rhine, and produces towards the 
close of the Middle Ages quite a great artist in 
the person of Hans Backofen, a pupil of the 
Franconian Riemenschneider. He was not only 
the first to introduce Renaissance forms (monu- 
ments to the Archbishop von Henneberg 
Gemmingen from the Cathedral of Mayence), 
but was, unlike his teachers and the Franconian 
sculptors generally, a master of the monu- 
mental grand style. The over-life-size group 
of the Crucifixion from the exterior of the 
transept of the Cathedral of Frankfurt has 
been re-erected on the end wall of one of 
the rooms. 

The superb figures in wood of the 
Madonna and the two bishops from Mainz, 
which we reproduce, belong to the group of 
less familiar work under Upper Rhenish 
influence, which reveals itself in the vigorous 
silhouette and in the massive draperies with 
their hard, angular, and broken folds. 

The number of miniature and panel paint- 
ings is greater even than that of the sculptures. 
More than 500 manuscripts provide the first 
and perhaps the only opportunity of following 
the development of painting uninterruptedly 
through over 700 years. The cathedral libra- 
ries of Cologne, Mainz, and Treves have 
surpassed each other in generosity by placing 
their treasures at the disposal of the National 
Exhibition. The municipal libraries of Darm- 
stadt, Wiesbaden, or Dusseldorf, which, after 
the dissolution, took over many of the monastic 
libraries, have not lagged behind ; some works 
were provided by the libraries of Bremen, 
Munich, Vienna, and Budapest, while, other- 
wise inaccessible, masterpieces have been 
brought together from ducal and private 
collections. 

In Cologne it is possible to follow, besides 
miniature painting, also the coarse if inde- 
pendent panel-painting without a break from 
the first quarter of the fourteenth century. 
The Exhibition provides an assembly of all 
that is most precious in the museums of 
Cologne, Munich, Berlin, Hamburg, Bonn and 
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Niirnberg, together with the treasures of the 
West German churches—an unparalleled sur- 
vey. Besides the small altar-pieces from the 
museums of Cologne, Berlin and Munich, stand 
the two mighty wings of the altar of St. Clara 
from the cathedral, thus bringing this master- 
piece of the early school of Cologne, which, 
through the dignity of its position, is otherwise 
somewhat removed from study, into the reach 
of detailed examination. It shows the painting 
of Cologne to have been comparatively late 
(circa 1370), of a linear nature. Only in the 
last decades of the century did the school of 
Master Wilhelm introduce that highly-coloured 
style which from that time distinguishes the 
art of Cologne from all other German and 
Netherlandish schools. 

The central position of the Rhenish school 
is occupied once again by a work in the 
possession of the Cathedral, the so-called 
** Dombild,” the immense winged altar-piece, 
by Stephan Lochner, originally painted for the 
chapel of the Town Hall. It is rightly placed 
in the centre of the group of Middle Rhenish 
paintings, for Lochner was born in Meersburg, 
on the Lake of Constance (Upper Rhine), and 
came to Cologne only about 1430. That the 
town council should have given the commission 
to him rather than to a painter of the older 
tendency, proves how greatly his strong, colour- 
ful art must have pleased the folk of Cologne, 
accustomed as they were to the over-sweet 
figures and delicate colours of the school of 
Master Wilhelm. The “ Madonna with the 
Violets ” (Diocesan Museum of the Arch- 
bishop) is probably the earliest of the master’s 
work. It combines the southern luscious 
colour and largeness of size with the tender 
magic of Cologne. A slender form breathes 
beneath a heavy mantle of deep red, and the 
little Child on the right hand of the Mother 
has no more weight than the violets between 
the fingers of her left. 

The later painting of Cologne is represented 
not so much by the well-known works 
of the Cologne Museum, as by less easily 
accessible panels from churches and private 
collections. The conclusion is formed by the 
wings of the high altar at Xanten by Barthel 
Bruyn. 

The painting of the Middle Rhine, which 
may be studied in the little known altar-pieces 
from Bad Orb and St. Goar, shows towards the 
end of the fifteenth century in the five panels of 
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the “Legend of St. Sebastian” (Bishop’s 
Palace, Mayence), the same domination of 
South German influences that we have already 
noticed in sculpture. 

In the Exhibition of Paintings the other- 
wise strictly-adhered-to rule of showing only 
Rhenish work has been departed from. We 
find several early Westfalian panels which 
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influenced the development of the school of 
Cologne (especially the important early work 
from the Church of St. Maria, in Dortmund), 
while a large picture by Victor Dhiinweg from 
Wesel, and the “ Man of Sorrows,” by Master 
Francke (Leipzig, Kunsthalle), shows the 
effect of the school of Cologne on the neigh- 
bouring provinces. 


AN ACQUISITION FOR THE OTTAWA 
GALLERY 


By TANCRED BORENIUS 


widespread, and it would be inter- 

esting, were it possible to gauge, why 
it was that the ancient and picturesque 
Lombardo-Venetian city produced such a long 
line of eminent portrait painters. Fra Vittore 
Ghislandi, in the eighteenth century, is but the 
last name in this remarkable series ; nor was the 
seventeenth century in Bergamo bereft of 
portraitists of more than average ability : and 
there are still rooms in the private houses of 
Bergamo—such as the salone in the palace of 
the Counts Moroni, with its magnificent row of 
full-length portraits of ancestors—in which this 
peculiar gift of the Bergamasque masters is 
evidenced in the most splendid and striking 
fashion. The artist who forms, as it were, the 
centre of this group of painters is Giambattista 
Moroni, the master whom, according to Ridolfi 
(1648), Titian himself used to recommend as a 
portrait painter to the Governors, sent to 
Bergamo from the Central Government in 
Venice. Che gli faceva naturali—-“ because he 
painted natural likenesses,”—is stated to have 
been the reason which prompted Titian’s 
attitude; and if ever there were natural, 
“* speaking ” likenesses, it is certainly those of 
Giambattista Moroni. 

Moroni is said to have been the pupil of 
Moretto of Brescia, and there is undoubtedly 
very much in Moroni’s art that bears witness to 
a connection with the style of the noble “silvery” 
master of Brescia. A very close study of 
Titian is, however, also quite definitely and 
unmistakably apparent from the work of 


MONG the painters of Bergamo, the 
gift of portraiture was remarkably 
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Moroni. Born between 1520 and 1525, the 
phase of Titian’s career with which Moroni 
first came into contact was that of the ’forties, 
which, as regards portraits, is marked by a 
number of quiet, dignified productions of the 
type of the “ Portrait of a Bearded Man ” in 
the Louvre, or the “ Portrait of Filippo 
Strozzi” in the Gallery at Vienna. It was the 
impulses received from the portraits of this 
period of Titian’s life which very largely 
supplied the foundations upon which Moroni 
built his style. 

In Bergamo itself, both in its excellent 
public gallery and even in some private col- 
lections, the art of Moroni can, to this day, be 
admirably studied. Among collections outside 
Italy, the National Gallery comes easily first as 
regards the representation of Moroni, but his 
works will be found distributed among a good 
many repositories, and mostly such as are of a 
permanent nature. The opportunities for ac- 
quiring a really fine and representative portrait 
by Moroni have indeed, by this time of the day, 
become more and more restricted, and we must 
offer our congratulations to the National Gallery 
of Canada, at Ottawa, on its recent acquisition 
of the superb example which is here for the 
first time reproduced, by kind permission of the 
Ottawa authorities. 

The sitter is obviously a person of scholarly 
and intellectual attainments. He is seen half- 
length, with the delicate, sensitive hands 
showing, seated at a table on which lie some 
books and papers; in his left hand he holds a 
letter. He wears a black cap and dress, with 
a white collar and cuffs; the face, of sallow 
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An Acquisition for 


complexion, has, in the scheme of colour, 
excellent foils in the dazzling white of the 
collar and the deep black of the cap ; 
and the expression of the large, dark, 
melancholy eyes, so intently fixed upon the 
spectator, is one not easily forgotten. Moroni 
was fond of accompanying his portraits by 
Latin mottoes, giving the key-note to the 
characters of his sitters. Who does not remember 
his portrait, which used to hang in one of the 
Venetian rooms of the Uffizi, of a fine, strikingly 
handsome man, pointing to a cinerary urn out 
of which flames are bursting, and on the 
pedestal of which is written, Et guid volo nist 
ut ardeat ?>-—“‘ And what do I wish but that it 
may burn?”’—the flame of passion, one supposes, 
from the look and expression of the man. 
This device, it may be recalled, was one that 
was also dear to the portrait painter of Eliza- 
bethan and Stuart England, from Marc 
Gheraerts to Sir Anthony Van Dyck. In the 
present case the inscription on the paper 
in the foreground says: “ Duritiem mollitie 
frangit,”——‘‘ he breaks hardness by gentleness.” 
We can well believe it. 

The effect of sober, quiet dignity, produced 
by this picture, with its austere and restricted 
tonality, is extraordinarily powerful. The rise 
and fall of the silhouette of the figure against 
the neutral grey background is extremely 
felicitous and telling; and it is greatly helped 


THE NEW GOYA 


T would undoubtedly be an exaggeration 

to say of Goya as of Velazquez that a visit 

to Madrid is essential to the understanding 

of his greatness as an artist. The number 
of important works by Goya that have found 
their way out of Spain is far larger than is 
the case with Velazquez: but, all the same, 
those works fall for the most part into two 
well-defined groups: on the one hand, por- 
traits, and, on the other small, spirited sketches 
in oil. As a painter of figure-subjects on a 
large or life-size scale, Goya can to this day 
mainly be studied at the Prado. 

In these circumstances, the acquisition by 
the National Gallery of Scotland of Goya’s 
picture, “‘ The Doctor,” here reproduced, must 
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by the mass of the big black cap, which 
evidently must have enjoyed a great popularity 
in Bergamo about this time, for it is a motive 
which is exploited over and over again with 
ever fresh success in Moroni’s portraits. One 
such instance may be seen in the superb full- 
length portrait of Bernardo Spino in the gallery 
at Bergamo. The austere simplicity of the 
black dress has, in the present portrait, as so 
often in Moroni, a definitely Spanish note: no 
doubt, from the neighbouring Milan, under 
Spanish domination since 1535, the Spanish 
fashions of dress penetrated quickly and easily 
enough into Bergamo. 

I have often been wondering how it is that, 
in this age of constant specialization on art 
subjects, no really good monograph on Giam- 
battista Moroni has yet been produced. Under 
the circumstances, the chronology of Moroni 
must yet in a large measure remain an unsolved 
problem ; but the similarities both of design and 
treatment of light and colour which exist 
between the present picture and the portrait of 
Bernardo Spino, mentioned above, are so close 
as to make it seem most likely that they belong 
to the same phase of Moroni’s career. Be this 
as it may, both its power of psychological 
interpretation and its purely pictorial qualities 
should make the Ottawa portrait a most wel- 
come addition to the gallery which it has lately 
gone to enrich. 


AT EDINBURGH 


be regarded as an artistic event of more than 
ordinary significance: though even in the 
array of the artist’s Prado masterpieces, 
the newly-acquired picture could not fail 
to take a distinguished place. Moreover, 
the historical circumstances under which 
this remarkable work was produced can be 
ascertained with unusual fullness and 
circumstance. 

On the recommendation of the court 
painter, Anton Raphael Mengs, Goya was in 
1776 commissioned to execute a number of 
designs for the royal tapestry factory at 
Madrid. During the next fifteen years these 
tapestry designs form a very important section 
of Goya’s work : the list of forty-five subjects 
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which it comprises is set forth in Dr. August 
Mayer’s recent book on Goya, pp. 39-41. 
We can distinguish three groups among the 
tapestry designs of Goya: the first series was 
the one which, between 1776 and 1780, he 
executed for the Crown Prince’s room in the 
Prado. Thirty items compose this series, and 
and the last on Dr. Mayer’s list is the present 
picture, which was completed on January 24, 
1780. 

The subjects of this series of tapestries are 
without exception genre incidents, illustrating 
many quaint and characteristic aspects of 
contemporary Spanish life. In the present 
instance we see a doctor of medicine, draped 
in an ample red cloak, with black three- 
cornered hat and stick, seated out-of-doors on 
a chair, and warming his hands over a huge 
coal brazier placed before him on the ground, 
next to a number of books, open and closed. 
Two pupils—very youthful ones, it must be 
said—accompany the protagonist, and the 
scene is laid in a wintry landscape, with the 
silhouette of a bare tree standing out against 
the sky on the right, while the dark masses of 
a pinewood are seen on the opposite side more 
towards the background. 

Dr. Mayer remarks how several of these 
tapestry designs are not now in good con- 
dition, having for years been kept rolled up, 
and having subsequently been considerably 
restored Fortunately the present example is 
in excellent state of preservation, the extra- 
ordinary breadth and swiftness of the artist’s 
brushwork being plainly noticeable all through. 
The effect of colour is most striking, the 
dominant motive being the contrast between 
the vivid scarlet of the doctor’s cloak and the 
deep toning black of the dresses of the two 
youths : the dull greenish blue of the sky strikes 
as it were the balance between these two 
extremes. As regards the character of the 
subject, the extraordinary primitiveness of the 
setting is very amusingly accentuated, and will 
to all readers of “ Gil Blas ” serve as a re- 
minder of the scant reverence with which 
Le Sage’s hero treated the members of the 
medical profession. As a composition the 
picture is extraordinarily happy, while the 
avoidance of any emphasizing of the depth of 
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space is, as already remarked by Dr. Mayer, 
dictated by the exigencies of the style of 
tapestry weaving. 

Several of the examples in this series of 
tapestry designs are among the most popular 
favourites of the Prado Goyas, and all through 
these pictures, now more strongly accentuated, 
now less so, there runs an influence which is 
generally admitted to have been of the greatest 
importance for the formation of Goya’s style. 
I am referring to the influence of the central 
figure of the Venetian rococo schoo! of paint- 
ing, Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, who, as is well 
known, spent the last eight years of his life 
(1762-1770) in Spain, engaged upon the de- 
coration of the Royal Palace at Madrid, as well 
as upon several other works of importance. 
Artists are not always the best judges of the 
factors which have helped them to the realiza- 
tion of their style, so that when Goya described 
himself as having had only three masters— 
Nature, Velazquez, and Rembrandt—he was 
leaving entirely out of account an influence 
without which Goya’s art most certainly would 
not have been what it became. It is, however, 
not in the pictures executed by Tiepolo on 
Spain, but in his earlier genre subjects in the 
foresteria of the Villa Valmarana, near Vicenza, 
that we find the most definite foretaste of 
Goya’s style as seen in his tapestry designs of 
1776-1780; and among the examples which show 
the influence of Tiepolo most clearly we must 
undoubtedly class the Edinburgh picture. The 
capricious rhythm of the design, with the apex 
of the triangle pushed away from the centre, 
is very typical of the great Venetian master : 
but the truly Spanish note is struck in the 
austerity and gauntness which are equally 
essential characteristics of a composition of 
singular impressiveness and absolutely haunt- 
ing power. Again, as regards the relation of 
Goya to modern art, this is a work of great 
symptomatic significance, for with its treatment 
of big, simplified masses, boldly contrasted in 
tone, it is one of the most striking anticipations 
that exist of the art of Manet. Writers have 
hesitated whether to call Goya the last of the 
ancients or the first of the moderns: here 
is a great work which brings out with particular 
clearness this Janus-like character of his art. 
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CONCERNING 


“DON GIOVANNI” 


By GEORGE CECIL 


LTHOUGH Mozart’s imperishable 
“Don Giovanni” rarely meets with 
its deserts nowadays, either in this 
country or elsewhere, there are many 

who cherish the memory of so immortal an 
opera. Those of the younger generation who 
have learned to discriminate between music 
and the unnecessary modern substitute appre- 
ciate the unequalled melodies of “ Don Gio- 
vanni,” the appropriateness of the accompani- 
ments, and the fascination of the ensembles. 
Both they and their elders, therefore, may care 
to learn something concerning the history of 
the monumental work and the conditions 
under which it has upon occasions been per- 
formed. Hence these notes. 

Mozart started his career as a “ wonder- 
child,” playing the harpsichord at three, and 
performing upon the organ in the royal chapel 
at Versailles before Louis XV three years later. 
More than fulfilling this infantile promise, he 
succeeded as a young man, the success of 
“* Figaro’s Hochzeit ” at Prague bringing him 
a commission from the management (and a 
hundred ducats) to compose a lyric work for the 
opera. The Abbé da Ponte provided an 
Italian /ibretto, founded on Tirso de Molina’s 
engaging story with a moral ending, “ El 
Convidado de piedra”; and on October 29, 
1787, “Il Don Giovanni ossia I] Dissoluto 
Punito ” was produced, Bassi, one of whose 
descendants, Amedeo Bassi, to-day adorns the 
opera stage, singing the title rd/e. The over- 
ture—a masterpiece amongst masterpieces— 
was actually written out overnight, the lively 
presence of Frau Mozart keeping the com- 
poser awake. He also pinned his faith to black 
coffee. ... 

The rehearsals for the premiére were 
not unattended by difficulties. A Viennese 
authority declares that the Donna Anna of the 
occasion, having the impudence to be dis- 
satisfied with her part, refused to exert herself. 
Mozart, however, knew how to deal with 
troublesome singers: he simply reported her 
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to the management, by whom she was promptly 
dismissed. The Leporello, according to the 
same testimony, objected to the duet with 
Zerlina, which, by the way, has been “ cut” 
this many a long year, while the Ottavio com- 
plained that, having to dance attendance on 
two outraged ladies, would make a laughing- 
stock of him. Nor were the members of the 
orchestra pleased at having to play the overture 
without rehearsing it. Happily, these and 
other troubles were overcome by tact coupled 
with firmness, the opera buffa, which was 
arranged in two long acts, being acclaimed by 
all Prague. But the composer was discon- 
tented because, forsooth, his Zerlina had 
omitted to shriek in a sufficiently horror- 
stricken manner when checking the advances 
of the enterprising Don. Calling a special 
rehearsal, he pinched the young person’s calf, 
and she thereupon howled in anguish .. . 
“ Er kniff sie in die Wade!” indignantly de- 
claimed the artist’s husband when complaining 
to the Intendant. . . No notice was taken of 
so trifling a grievance. 

During the mid-nineteenth century almost 
every baritone of note essayed the title rdle. 
Gassier and Santley are the best remembered 
of those who appeared in it at Her Majesty’s, 
Faure performing the part at the Paris Opera, 
to be followed (in his baritone days) by Jean 
de Reszké, who failed to impress the ungrateful 
Parisians. D’Andrade (an almost ideal Don 
Giovanni) and Padilla frequently sang the réle 
in the ’eighties, to be succeeded by Maurel, 
Renaud, Scotti, Ancona (whose flamboyant 
southern taste showed itself in his costumes), 
Forsell, the Scandinavian, whose reading has 
never been improved upon, Sammarco, and 
Battistini, who, so far as bel canto is concerned, 
has long been without an equal. In the 
*sixties Mario, having lost his upper (tenor) 
notes, and having failed to develop lower ones, 
thought fit to try conclusions with the part, for 
which he had a great admiration. The inno- 
vation was not a success, while the distin- 
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guished singer’s all-black costume was deemed 
far too funereal .... “A mute in opera!” 
quoth the wits of the day... . 

Great artists whose names have been lost 
sight of are honourably associated with the 
other rédles in “Don Giovanni.” Persiani and 
Piccolomini, who flourished in the ’forties and 
the ’fifties enchanted all the opera-going world 
as Zerlina, and, some years later, Pauline Lucca 
endeared herself to most capitals in Europe by 
her delicious singing of “ Vedrai, carino,”’ and 
“* Batti, batti,” as also did the incomparable 
Patti. Tietjens was a famous Donna Anna, 
Grisi, who took Mario for her second husband, 
being equally impressive in the dramatic “Or 
sai chi l’onore,” with which Destin, in pre-war 
days, charmed the London cognoscenti. Lab- 
lache won fame as Leporello, and just half a 
century ago an Italian bass, who never could 
remember his words in the statue scene, 
adroitly saved the situation by using the text of 
the opening phrase several timesover. Nilsson’s 
Elvira once set a standard which subsequent 
Elviras vainly attempted to emulate. After 
singing the florid “‘ Mi tradi quel alma ingrata”’ 
for the first time, she was termed “ The 
Swedish Nightingale,” and never was a melo- 
dious title better deserved. The perfection of 
her art rendered the song additionally inter- 
esting. Both Rubini and Giuglini won laurel 
upon laurel as Ottavio. 

When, in 1887, the centenary of “ Don 
Giovanni ” was celebrated at Prague, with Lili 
Lehmann as Donna Anna, and Padilla in the 
name-part, the work had the attention of many 
an impresario. English provincial companies 
daringly included the masterpiece in a reper- 
toire which exploited “‘ The Bohemian Girl ” 
and similar banalities, performers with more 
enterprise than ability being permitted to 
maltreat the music, ignorant music-critics 
encouraging them (with fulsome praise) to 
wreak their horrid will on it. Luckily the 
opera was suitably performed in Germany and 
Austria, and some years later Augustus Harris 
revived it at Covent Garden under proper 
conditions. During the early nineteen-hun- 


dreds the Syndicate, of which Alfred de 
Rothschild and Lady Ripon were members, 
caused “ Don Giovanni” to be performed 
more or less frequently—and to the joy of all 
Mozart-lovers. Caruso and the silver-voiced 
Bonci appeared as Ottavio ; Battistini’s perfect 
singing of “‘ Fin ch’han dal vino,” “‘ Deh vient 
alla finestra,’ and in the ever-fresh and 
enchanting “ La ci darem ” still is remembered. 
Various Zerlinas, amongst them being Pauline 
Donalda, delighted the connoisseurs. Donalda 
has now settled in Paris, where she leads a 
busy life instructing the coming generation of 
singers. When she first sang Zerlina in London, 
Patti led the applause. 

For many years past those who possess 
more than a bowing acquaintance with the 
score have regretted that the finale to the last 
act is ruthlessly “cut.” According to expert 
“* producers,” the concerted piece in question 
forms an anti-climax. As a matter of incon- 
trovertible fact, it does nothing of the sort, 
being indispensable to the development of the 
plot. Beecham, sharing this opinion, restored 
the deleted pages during a Covent Garden 
off-season, and greatly to his credit. Unfor- 
tunately he omitted to notify the audience of 
so excellent a decision, with the result that 
upon Don Giovanni descending to the nether- 
most regions the house was not as full as could 
have been wished. Many enthusiasts, living 
in recondite suburbs, had rushed away to 
catch those conveyances which, like time, wait 
for no one. Theirs was the loss. 

“‘ Don Giovanni ” is in the repertoire of the 
Paris Opéra Comique, where it meets with 
considerable appreciation. The performance, 
however, leaves almost everything to be de- 
sired. The title réle is (apparently on prin- 
ciple) not allotted to a suitable performer; the 
part of Leporello is sung by a baritone, thus 
ruining the balance in the ensembles, and par- 
ticularly in the two duets “ Eh via buffone” 
and “ O statua gentilissima,” and a French— 
and inferior—translation ousts the original. 
The tempi bear little relation to the composer’s 
intentions. 
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STAGE COSTUME 


AND HISTORICAL 


ACCURACY 


By F. M. 


HE history of theatrical costume has 

yet to be written on a scientific and 

authoritative basis. The biblio- 

graphy of this topic is, on the whole, 
a scanty one, consisting largely, on the one hand, 
of isolated articles 
scattered through 
divers periodical 
publications, on the 
other, of somewhat 
sketchy and ill- 
proportioned treatises 
where “ padding ” and 
irrelevant anecdotage 
seek to mask lacune 
in the material. The 
** modern movement ” 
in stage production, 
sO conspicuously as- 
sociated, of recent 
years, with the names 
of Gordon Craig, 
Reinhardt, and the 
more advanced Rus- 
sian metteurs en scéne, 
has further contribu- 
ted to divert public 
attention from _ the 
development of scenic 
presentation in the 
past, with the excep- 
tion of certain phases 
which seem to have 
“caught on” just 
now: such as the 
Italian commedia dell’ 
arte, with its char- 
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dwell upon certain aspects of stage-costume, 
past and present, with particular reference to 
plays and spectacles of a definitely historical 
tendency. Perhaps the best attempt up to 
date to deal with the general history of the 
theatrical wardrobe is 
Max von Boehn: Das 
Biihnenkostiim in 
Alterthum, Muittelalter 
und Neuzeit (Berlin, 
B. Cassirer, 1921). 
The masks and 
garments worn by the 
tragedians and come- 
dians of classical an- 
tiquity were, generally 


speaking, wholly 
conventional. The 
conditions under 


which plays were 
presented called for 
certain artificial con- 
ventions in dress as in 
gesture and delivery, 
which were  recog- 
nized by everyone and 
accepted as a matter 
of course. The hero, 
the tyrant, the peda- 
gogue, the nurse, and 
all the other stock 
types of the dramatis 
persone had each his 
or her pecularities of 
“make up” (if a 
mask may be so de- 
scribed), dress, and 











acteristic types, and 
the ballet-conventions 
of the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

Any attempt adequately and comprehen- 
sively to summarize here the working-dress of 
the actor from antiquity to modern times is 
obviously precluded by my present limits, even 
if I disposed (a bold claim) of the necessary 
material and knowledge. It is my object to 
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ornaments by which 
they were readily iden- 
tified by spectators. 
In comedy more fantasy and freedom were 
admitted, caricature gua caricature being en- 
couraged. No doubt racial distinctions were to 
some extent indicated, if only by the use of sym- 
bolical attributes akin to modern “ properties,” 
and the same would serve to differentiate 
gods, furies, and other figures of mythology. 








Stage Costume and 


This is not the place to dwell at length on 
the mysteries, moralities, pageants, and other 
shows of the Middle Ages, nor on the begin- 
nings of modern drama in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Briefly, we might say that “ costume ” 
was a mixture of three elements indiscrimin- 
ately blended, viz : (a) the actual dress of the 
period and country adapted, so far as might 
be, to the rank, 
occupation, age, etc., 
of the particular 
character; (6) frankly 
“fancy” dress, in- 
cluding, not only 
supernatural beings, 
monsters, and the like, 
but even characters to 
whom it was desired 
to give a markedly un- 
familiar, ‘‘ heathen ” 
character. Turbans 
and fantastic head- 
dresses of all kinds, 
to say nothing of 
wildly fantastic 
weapons, character- 
ized these personages 
(the Cham of Tartary, 
Prester John, Soldan 
of Babylon, etc.) ; 
(c) finally, a distinct 
group consists of 
Christ, His Mother, 
John the Baptist, and 
the Apostles. These 
last, curiously enough, 
retained (as they still 
do) the habit, con- 
sisting of dalmatic 
(wide-sleeved, long 
tunic) and himation 





Historical Accuracy 


armour in his historical plays. In England, 
France, and Germany, from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries, the actor appeared on the 
boards either in the fashion of his day or in a 
species of fancy dress largely based thereupon. 
Ballet dancers and persons in court-pageants 
indulged their fancy more freely, but even 
they have little or nothing of appropriate 


character. 
While in England 
Garrick, Quinn, 


Barry, Mrs. Pritchard, 
and Mrs. Cibber were 
content to play 
Romeo, Macbeth, or 
Hamlet in the dress 
of their day, in France 
Mile. Clairon and 
Lekain, in Germany 
Caroline Neuber, 
Gottsched, and Count 
Briihl made some 
pretence to concern 
for “‘ correct’ stage- 
costume, but it was 
little more than lip- 
service. Talma and 
Mme. St. Huberty 
went further, much 
to the consternation 
of their colleagues 
and audiences. Of 
the former, an en- 
thusiast, like his 
friend David, for the 
“classical,” it is re- 
lated, ad propos of his 
appearance in tunic, 
lacerna, and sandals 
as ‘‘Proculus” in 
Voltaire’s Brutus, that 





(mantle) with which 
they had been con- 
sistently identified 
from the early Middle 
Ages. Their style of hair and beard, too, was 
unaffected by changes of current fashion. 

But through all this (if we except the last- 
mentioned category of costumes, due rather 
to pious conservatism, than any antiquarian 
motives) there is no thought of historical 
propriety in the dresses or mounting of plays. 
It is hardly necessary to recall Shakespeare’s 
complete disregard of “‘ correct’ costume or 
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Mme. Vestris, who 
was playing with 
him, exclaimed in 
horror : 


“* Ciel ! you have bare arms ! ” 

“* Like the Romans.” 

“And you have not put on any—small 
clothes ! ” 

“The Romans, Madame, wore none.” 

** Cochon !” 

Although the Romantic Movement did 
much to make the Middle Ages and the Re- 
naissance, with their supposed manners and 
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customs, popular, the prevailing notions among 
artists and actors alike were for a long time of 
the vaguest. The “ classical” dress as con- 
ceived by Talma, like the “ Gothic” and 
“* Spanish ” costume favoured in Germany by 
Iffiand, was of the worst “‘ Wardour Street ” 
description. However, the plays of Goethe and 
Schiller, followed by the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott, Dumas, and Victor Hugo, led to a great 
boom in “‘ costume” subjects. In England 
Charles Kean was the first to adopt in his 
Shakespearean productions a consistent policy 
of historical accuracy. The visit to England 
of the celebrated Meiningen theatre company 
was only one instance of their influence on con- 
temporary production, while the Wagnerian 
performances at Bayreuth exercised no less 
powerful a spell. In England it may fairly be 
said that historically realistic stage-pictures 
were developed to their highest pitch under 
the late Sir Henry Irving and his successor, Sir 
H. Beerbohm Tree ; more especially the former, 
who understood the power of reticence and 
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suggestion as the latter never did. There was 
in Tree a strain of Oriental lavishness which 
made him value display for its own sake, often 
regardless of effect. In the decade before the 
war there was a perfect riot of historical 
pageants, often got up on the slightest provo- 
cation by local committees, who rarely had the 
knowledge, zeal, or funds to do justice to their 
subjects. As a result a notion is widespread 
that the last word has been said on the stage in 
historical accuracy; and, not to put too fine a 
point on it, the public is pro tem. sick of “‘cos- 
tume pieces,” and cries out for “ simplicity,” 
quite irrespective of the subject of the spectacle 
presented. On the other hand, the cinema, of 
whose educative possibilities we are incessantly 
being reminded, specializes more and more in 
stupendous “ historical ” films, obviously en- 
tailing vast outlay, and frequently hailed in 
the Press as miracles of archeological accuracy. 

Now, firstly, how far is archzological 
accuracy on the stage or in films desirable 
or attainable? Secondly, to what extent has it 
been, in fact, realized? And, thirdly, what, 
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apart from material difficulties, does, as a rule, 
stultify it? To some extent all these queries 
are capable of definite answers, and I will, 
with all diffidence, attempt to set forth certain 
points. 

Firstly : It is clear that the principle of his- 
torical exactitude can hardly apply in pieces of 
a fanciful or imaginary type, in extravaganzas 
or in ballets, beyond what the designer’s artistic 
taste may recommend to him as effective in a 
particular case. A good instance in point is 
Rostand’s earliest success, ‘‘ Les Roman- 
esques,” a dreamlike fantasy, which the author 
fitly sets “‘ at any period where the fashions are 
pretty ” : accordingly it was mounted on the 
lines of one of Watteau’s “ Fétes galantes.” 
Again, it is obvious that for most of Shake- 
speare’s plays other than the Histories three 
methods can be justified, viz. to design a more 
or less fanciful (or mixed) style of costume, to 
select a definite historical period and keep to it 
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fairly closely, or else to dress the play as it was 
originally done, in the dress of Shakespeare’s 
own day (more or less). In all plays (or films) 
of which the setting pretends to be historical, 
or in which well-known historical characters 
are introduced, it seems to me that every effort 
should be made to give a faithful picture of the 
supposed period. And if I am told of what 
importance is that, I reply that one has no more 
right to introduce Richard II, Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, or the Earl of Leicester inaccurately 
dressed than to present Abraham Lincoln as a 
baldheaded man with a toothbrush moustache. 
Again, the particular situation in which the 
character is placed by the author should be 
(but is not always by any means) borne in 
mind. I remember, for instance, in a French 
piece treating of Louis XVI’s days, seeing a 
company of soldiers going about their stable 
duties, etc., in full-dress uniform. Of course, 
if the appropriate costume of a character is 
such as will not fit in with the exigencies of the 
plot, a compromise is necessary. For the rest, 
the degree to which it is possible to reproduce 
the past depends on the artist’s expert know- 
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M" HOLMAN in the CHARACTER of ROMEO. 


ledge of period, on the goodwill of producer 
and actors alike, and on the disposal of the 
requisite means. 

Secondly: It is rarely that a production, 
however highly extolled by the Press, has, in 
fact, presented a consistent and faithful picture 
of the past. There are not over many people 
nowadays on the stage or among the public who 
can remember just how ladies’ dresses were 
made and worn even so recently as the period 
of the Second Empire. Even the “ expert” is 
continually being confronted, when dealing 
with the eighteenth century and earlier, with 
minor problems, failing whose solution he must 
“invent ” a plausible answer ad hoc. 

It is a mistake to suppose that accuracy 
necessarily means undue expense. A dress can 
be quite “correct” without, on that account, 
entailing extra outlay; I have seen most 
sumptuous productions where a conscientious 
adherence to period would have resulted in a 
notably reduced expenditure. Many of Tree’s 
productions impressed one with their exceed- 
ing lavishness and lack of reserve first and fore- 
most, where Irving’s got home their intended 
effect before one had time to consider ways and 
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means. The accessories are too frequently 
devoid of any sense of period, e.g. make-up, 
collars and cravats, boots and shoes, belts, 
cloaks, and weapons. 

Thirdly : Where the designer possesses the 
requisite knowledge, the obstacles that con- 
front the realization of his plans are sometimes 
lack of means, of time, or of the necessary 
information. The first we will pass over, as- 
suming that the management is, on the whole, 
willing to meet the expert in any reasonable 
demand. On the other hand, the proprietor, 
or the producer, or the company are too often 
apt to disregard or overrule his proposals and 
suggestions. Where the company are allowed 
to air their personal caprices the designer is 
often reduced to despair (not that any designer 
worth his salt should refuse to listen to any 
reasonable objection). I have known the 
* leading man” and even the “ leading lady ” 
consult the “‘ expert,” nominally in charge 
of the costumes, with a view to realizing the 
appearance of the part as faithfully as feasible. 


CORIOLANUS. Scene 6. 
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But this is the exception: the “ principals ” 
have their own idea of the make-up and dress 
becoming to their popular personalities ; the 
comedian on the “ humorous ”’ possibilities of 
his costume. Miss A. will only appear in blue; 
Miss B. is jealous of Miss C.’s pink frock; Miss 
C., on the contrary, insists that the colours, cut, 
and hair-dressing allotted to her will make her 
look a “‘ fright ”’; as if the self-respecting artist 
responsible were not concerned to get the most 
effective results possible in each case, or had 
not carefully considered each point in the light 
of his knowledge and experience! I have 
mentioned the restrictions due to insufficient 
time. More important are the inevitable 
blunders arising from lack of information 
touching the available personnel. And here 
I think it essential, if the best results are to be 
obtained, that the costume expert should have 
a detailed dress-plot. He should be informed 
of the build and general appearance of each 
individual principal and figurant, at least inso- 
far as they are to wear individual costumes, 
and not to form units of a uniform set, e.g. 
soldiers, flunkeys, etc. Last-minute changes in 
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LL painting was originally symbolic 
—it has been left to the West to 
produce pictures which have no 
more meaning than that which is 
indicated by their ostensible subject. Art for 
Art’s sake may be a Western heresy, but even 
that conception of art will be more acceptable 
to the Eastern mind than the tendency which 
caused us of the West to paint pictures mainly 
for the purpose of calling a spade a spade even 
when it is merely canvas and paint. However 
much we may protest, this “ spade a spade ” 
conception of art is so ingrained in us now, that 
we cannot rid ourselves of it entirely. 

Hence the first impulse one feels in an 
exhibition such as Mr. Fyzee-Rahamin’s at 
Messrs. Tooths in Bond Street, is to discover 
how well the artist has succeeded in rendering 
the “‘ spade” qualities which we think we 
have a right to demand. And Mr. Rahamin 
seeks to oblige us—owing no doubt to the late 
J. S. Sargent’s influence under which he 
studied for four years. There is one quality 
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Historical Accuracy 


the cast are inevitable, but otherwise your 
designer should insist on having some idea of 
whom he is clothing. 

I have already nearly exceeded my limits. 
To close with, may I quote but a few egregious 
blunders I have seen in pretentious metro- 
politan productions? A “ prefect of Rome ” 
in high-heeled boots; Claverhouse and his 
officers at Killiecrankie charging in full court- 
dress; a number of “ancient Egyptians ” 
wearing the head-dress exclusively reserved to 
the Pharaoh—I could swell the list indefinitely. 
May I ask what would have happened twenty 
years ago to anyone who had asked the heroine 
in a “‘ costume ” play to bob her hair? The 
coiffure, the suggestion of which would make 
her shriek with horror to-day, may be to her 
three months hence the only one tolerable. 

The illustrations speak for themselves. So 
far as the dresses diverge from the current 
modes of the period of performance, they 
are purely “fancy” dress. Henderson’s 
“Hamlet” is in the fashion of his day, 
while the apparel of “ Richard III” has little 
relation to any known period. 


PAINTINGS 


which Sargent did mot possess, and that is 
imagination. His was, therefore, hardly an 
art that the Indian artist could have possibly 
“Jearnt’ with great advantage. If Sargent 
could not see very much farther than his 
eyes, his eyes were at all events uncommonly 
good, and his hand miraculously obedient. 
Mr. Rahamin sees much farther than his 
eyes; he looks into the past, and reaches the 
illimitable through that exit; but his hand 
hesitates. He is uncertain when he reaches the 
point where views change into visions, and it 
is here that Western teaching has done him 
harm rather than good. Perhaps it is an 
impertinence for a Westerner to criticize his 
Vedic and mythological subjects, since their 
meaning is not only beyond our thought, but 
beyond our feeling. How could it be otherwise, 
when we learn that not only our Arnolds 
but even their own Tagores misinform and 
misinterpret the Eastern truth? Nevertheless 
it should be said that the imaginative subjects, 
such as the various “‘ Raag,” or tune illus- 
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Mr. Fyzxee-Rahamin’s Paintings 


RAAG MALKAUS 


trations about which the Begum gives us such 
interesting information in these pages, seem 
to have—in our eyes—suffered rather than 
gained by the traces of Western realism which 
they show. The Moghul painters—seem to us 
more definitely, and therefore more satis- 
factorily “‘ decorative,” and this latter quality 
is the only one open to us to understand and 
admire. 

More satisfactory to our eyes are Mr. Fyzee- 
Rahamin’s landscapes. Such purely decorative 
ones as “‘ Liddarwat,” done in silver on a 
greenish-black ground, where waterfall and 
snow-capped mountain peak stand out in 
argentine splendour from misty regions, 
convincingly represented by silver dust, are 
both decorative and imaginative, and the 
“ Bridge of Sonamurg” is a pleasant com- 
promise between linear and atmospheric 
representation. 

What, however, gives us an insight into this 
Indian artist’s real ability is, as one might 
expect from a pupil of Sargent, his portraiture. 





** Mahatma Gandhi,” for example, is a master- 
piece of characterization. Gandhi belongs to 
the merchant caste, and centuries of clever 
bargaining lurk in his gaze and hover round 
his shrewd lips, whilst the high forehead 
proclaim the idealist, and the thin naked body, 
the ascetic. Only slight indications of reflected 
light—indicative of Western teaching—lift the 
figure from the flat background. Still more 
interesting as a type, and more pleasing as a 
picture, is the “‘ Rajpur Sirdar.” With the 
progress of Western civilization these aristo- 
crats of the Rajputana are slowly disappearing, 
a great associative interest therefore attaches to 
this portrait, which is a quite remarkably 
drawn character-study. What further com- 
mends it to our eyes is its excellent design in 
relation to the space it occupies, and its very 
charming colour. 

And, lest our earlier remarks leave a wrong 
impression on the mind, it should be said that 
Mr. Fyzee-Rahamin has a distinguished sense 
of colour, as may be seen in the delightful 
Raagni “ Lalit,” a “‘ Goddess tune,” here also 
reproduced. 
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THE MUSIC OF INDIA 


By ATIYA BEGUM FYZEE-RAHAMIN 


EW subjects have been more en- 

veloped in mystery and darkness than 

Indian music. After careful research 

we find that there is no dearth of 
material on the subject, and that from the 
region of fancy and fable of thirty or forty 
centuries ago attempts during long intervals 
have been made to collect, rearrange, and 
consolidate existing practices, so as to reduce 
the same to an intelligible and workable 
system. But for lack of interest the rich 
harvest of ancient literature now lies buried in 
ponderous dusty tomes, and unless super- 
human exertions are directed towards its com- 
plete regeneration, our knowledge of this 
science must for ever remain defective and 
unconnected. 

Indian music is so very ancient that it 
would not be exaggeration to credit its origin 
to the primitive gods. To trace something of 
its history the old Sanskrit literature must be 
divided into four periods, according to the 
modern European method of calculation. The 
Mantra period from 2000 to 1500 B.c., the 
Chand period from 1000 to 800B.C., the 
Brahmana period from 800 to 600 B.c., and the 
Sutra period from 600 to 200 B.c. This takes 
us back to a time which, though it may seem 
involved in antiquity, clearly shows that in all 
these ages music not only existed, but had 
attained a very high form, and that the musical 
scale, the fundamental basis of the science, and 
the result of music activities of many ages was 
practised by the Vedic Rishis. The Aryans 
were, therefore, foremost in bringing the art 
very nearly to perfection. Development and 
creative genius were the fruit of the ages. 

The “Sam Ved” (hymns), an extract 
from the Rig Ved, to be chanted during the 
sacrifices, has its own metrical system. The 
rules for chanting and singing the Vedas are 
laid down in the Sama Sutras, and possess all 
the fine elements of our present music, with a 
proper musical notation to denote the metre 
and the mode of chanting. 

“Let an Udgatri (priest Sam singer), who 
is about to perform the sacrificial work, desire 
that his voice may be sweet in tone, and let 
him acquire the musical notes with Udgitha 


G 


(sound pure and simple), and by that Udgitha, 
which has acquired musical notes, perform the 
rites of the Rit Vig.” So says authority. 

“Sam Veddachchala” was a ‘“ Sama 
Sutra,” a treatise of seven chapters, denoting 
the method of singing the Vedas, directing the 
modulations, intonations, trills, etc., of letters, 
syllables, and tones, music being shown to be 
correlative with the teaching of the Vedas and 
an inseparable part of devotion. The hymns 
of the ‘‘ Vedas” were sung; “ Upvedas ” 
developed it as an art, and the “ Rishis ” and 
“* Munis ” (learned men) included it in their 
studies. 

The ‘“ Gandharva Veda” is justly looked 
upon with Divine reverence. When and by 
whom it was composed is shrouded in mystery, 
though almost all the ancient works of music 
have been wholly and solely drawn upon the 
“* Gandharva Veda,” when dealing with its 
technicalities. 

There are traces, dim and obscure, that 


even previous to the compilation of the 
** Gandharva ” and “‘ Sam Vedas,” a free and 
original spirit of a long duration was at work 


in the domain of music. That there was a 
succeeding age of a still greater length in which 
that spirit was condemned is proved from the 
““ Dharma Shastras” (sacred works) of the 
** Rishis.” 

Now the “ Vedic ” period established music 
as an art. The “ Brahmana” period shows 
that not only was the musical scale practised 
by the ancients, but its internal value to notes 
was studied scientifically. This would be 
unintelligible, without the admission of a pre- 
ceding musical age. 

The ‘‘ Upanishad ” literature of the Brah- 
mana period is closely enveloped by the 
mystical symbolism which characterized eccle- 
siastical Hinduism of that age. But when 
the verses are stripped of their spiritually 
enigmatical garb they are connected with 
the corresponding number and value of notes, 
“* Murchanas,” ‘‘ Grama,” etc., of music, 
and their subtle compositions treat of the 
numbers indicating their relation to musical 
scale and its intervals. 

They had songs which differentiated from 
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hymns, and the names of the metric hymns 
and songs were associated with the names of 
gods. 

In the “‘ Chandogya ” and other “ Upani- 
shads,” in spite of the strong tendency to 
mystify everything, it says that, “In chanting 
the ‘ Vedas’ the deeply significant and super- 
natural ‘Om’ is articulated.” What is 
“Om”? It is the all-pervading, all-essential, 
all-absorbing, and all-sanctified. 

“ Rig ” is the essence of speech; ‘‘ Sam ” 
is the “‘ Pran ” (breath). “ Rig ” and “ Sam ” 
make a “ Maithuna ” (couple). 

“* Udgitha ” is “ Swara ” (sound pure and 
simple), and “ Udgitha” is the quintessence 
of all essences. 

“Om” is “ Udgitha,” the most supreme 
and the most adorable of all. It is listened to 
in the ether of the human heart with its seven 
sounds (the scale) which, having settled in the 
soundless, supreme, unmanifested ‘‘ Brah- 
man” (learned), become undistinguished and 
indistinguishable as the various flavours of the 
flowers are lost in the honey, securing safety 
and immortality. 

Thus the “‘ Udgitha ” and its epitomized 
sounds “‘ Om ” is a composition of music and 
notes with words. 

In the Buddhist period all the writings and 
teachings speak of music, musical instruments, 
songs and dances as a part of existence. The 
simile of musical reference are continually 
given in dialogues to high moralistic prin- 
ciples to be adopted in life. 

From the seventh to the nineteenth cen- 
turies there is a veritable library of works on 
the subject. It is praiseworthy that, in the 
absence of settled homes and peaceful king- 
doms, the “ Pandits”’ (Hindu scholars) de- 
voted their lives to making imperishable 
records, connecting the link of prehistoric 
music to the ensuing centuries. 

The kings were patrons and artists of music, 
and it formed a part of the early education of 
princes; even the royal ladies cultivated 
“* Sangit ” (dancing, singing, and gesticulat- 
ing) in their own “ Sangit Shalas”’ (music 
salons), built specially for that purpose, and 
attached to their palaces. 

The “ Gandharva Ved ” (art of music) was 
destined to exercise a world-wide influence in 
later years. A methodical system of notation 
had already been worked out before the age of 
“ Panini,” the mightiest language authority, 
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350 B.C., and very much later this was drawn 
upon by the Persians, Greeks, and Arabs, and, 
lastly, by the Europeans. 

“ Behram Gor,” Emperor of Persia, hearing 
of the marvels of Hindu musicians, invited 
them, and the enormous number of ten 
thousand (10,000) “ Lurians ” (musicians of 
common type) were sent by King Shanka of 
Hinda, and they were encouraged by his 
munificence to enter his domain. 

When the celebrated Greek harpist, Ter- 
pander, introduced A and E, and Pythagoras B, 
completing the diatonic scale, six or seven 
hundred years B.c., the Hindus had already 
established a complete diatonic scale in India. 
It was Alexander the Great who carried the 
chromatic scale from the banks of the Indus to 
his country, the Greeks being the only his- 
torical nation of the ancient world who had 
adopted the ““ Murchana ” (quarter tone). 

Hindu music, the origin of all music, thus 
crept into Persia, thence to Greece, and onward 
to Arabia, from whence it was brought again 
to India, blending itself once more into the 
parent stock and forming the present Hin- 
dusthani music. 

With the advent of the Muslims a thousand 
years ago, all Hindu thought was marred and 
checked, but eventually the conquerors not 
only adopted Hindu music as an ennobling 
art, but, by their powerful and forcible 
patronage and intercourse, changed somewhat 
the feature of the original music. The south 
of India being less disturbed by foreign inter- 
vention and bloody warfare retained the 
material of Aryan emotions and feelings, and 
preserved the “ Shastric” traditions. It is 
accurate and, therefore, quite capable of being 
studied with the help of regular text-books. 

The northern became duly confused and 
disconnected, dividing music into the two 
present systems: The MHindusthani, or 
northern, and the Karnataki, or southern. 
These two schools have been existing in the 
country for several centuries, and the chief 
difference lies in their two perfectly inde- 
pendent “ Shuddh,” or primary scales. The 
Hindusthani is based on the “ Bilawal ”’ scale, 
and the ‘‘ Karnataki ” on the Kanagangi scale. 
Of the two kinds the alluring fascinations, 
graceful embellishments, and pleasing excel- 
lences of the northern, even in its present 
completely degenerate state cannot possibly be 
denied. 
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In the illustrious reign of the dazzling 
“ Tinourias,” a still more vigorous impulse 
was given to all arts and reforms, hence there 
are endless elegant mementoes in every manner 
of a brave, noble, graceful, and brilliant race, 
who conquered, governed, thrived, and 
achieved everlasting glory. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century 
the Muslim power declined and the country 
began to be influenced by the English, and the 
decay of all indigenous arts set in. A slow and 
sure death gripped the cult of music, too. Thus 
the classical music of India has become a 
diminished chapter to-day. 

The whole system of the “ technique” 
of Indian music is extremely elaborate and 
artistically complete. A full scale comprises 
twenty-two notes in the scale, therefore to 
render the melodies in their own purity is very 
difficult, and means an arduous study of long 
duration. 

There are two hundred distinct Raags 
(melodies) which come under the ten different 
Thaaths (modes), and these are to be sung at 
different hours of the day and night in a 
systematic rotation. The manner in which 
the changes of sharps and flats occur is mathe- 
matically precise. These Raags (emotions or 
tunes) are based upon the whispering of the 
winds in the jungles, the movement of the 
stars, the rushing of the waters, and the singing 
of the birds. 

The law-makers of olden days were ardent 
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and profound students of Nature. They un- 
ravelled the hidden secrets of sound, and made 
sure that certain sounds harmonized with 
certain notes in certain seasons, and adjusted 
the notes in accordance with Nature. 

There are two main differences in the 
Western music and the Indian. The Western 
is stereotyped and mechanical, the artist has 
no scope of asserting his individuality in either 
the “‘ rhythm” or the “ composition.” He is a 
machine to produce what some one else has 
done, while, with the Indian musician, he 
takes the skeleton of a Raag (composition) and 
introduces Taaus (variations of endless variety), 
giving him the unique opportunity of display- 
ing his imagination and knowledge during 
the course of performance by harmonious 
combination of notes on the spur of the 
moment. 

Similarly with the rhythm. The Western 
have the one rhythm of equal beats, while the 
Indian has several kinds of rhythms with un- 
equal beats, affording the musician all chances 
of forming unexpected cadences and soft 
modulations. Before you have consciousness 
of one he has glided into another, making an 
exquisitely subtle and fine harmony. 

To an untrained ear these delicate shades 
of tones and unequal rhythms are meaningless 
and hardly discernible. He is merely con- 
scious of a flow of sounds, blending and merg- 
ing into one another, making a “ celestial ” 
whole. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE AND 
DECORATION— VIII 


By MURRAY ADAMS-ACTON, F.S.A. 


N the beginning, the progress of the 
Architectural Renaissance in England was 
very gradual. Slight departures from long- 
established tradition first made their 
appearance in secondary objects, such as 
monuments, doorways, screens, and woodwork, 
as well as in the wealth of their ornamental 
enrichments. As a period, it is somewhat 
difficult to deal with, for the architects of the 
time seem to have followed a devious and 
uncertain path, with lingering reluctance to 





adopt fresh thoughts, and without any fixed 
aim or principle to guide them. Building had 
advanced in successive stages for four centuries 
subsequent to the first Norman period, and it 
was not until, approximately, the opening years 
of the sixteenth century that any decided 
change indicated the influence of other powers 
on the Continent. Later in the century, a 
great mingling of old and new elements 
heralded the dawn of a definite break-away 
from methods of the past, and in less than a 
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hundred years the Renaissance completely 
changed the whole architecture of Western 
Europe. 

The full beauty of Gothic culminated in 
the creation of our great cathedrals: the best 
development of the Tudor style matured in 
the country mansions of the nobility when 
domestic architecture lost for all time its 
formidable aspect of defensive strength. It 
was in the reign of Henry VIII that England, 
as Freeman says :—‘* Came within the range 
of those general changes which were now 
beginning to affect all Europe. The revival of 
learning, as it is called, was spreading from 
Italy into other lands. Medizval art entered 
into its last phase before its final overthrow. 
Houses had outstripped the alternatives of a 
period when the choice lay between the fortress 
and the simple manor house.” The changed 
conditions of social life; the more advanced 
state of the country in general; its increasing 
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wealth and appreciation of the fine arts, 
stimulated doubtless by the presence of many 
skilled artisans from other countries; together 
with the invention of printing, by means of 
which the designs of edifices erected abroad 
found their way to the builders in this country ; 
constituted a combination of favourable cir- 
cumstances which placed England in a 
position for a great development in archi- 
tecture. The minds of many men were 
directed to the building of houses. Both 
Henry VIII and Cardinal Wolsey commenced 
active schemes in building and reconstruction, 
and not infrequently competed with Francis I 
of France and others to secure the services of 
the best Italian artists. 

Although it is a known fact that Henry VIII 
employed many foreign workmen, only a few 
isolated examples can be directly attributed to 
them. Of these, the most important work of 
which we have actual evidence is Torregiani’s 
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tomb of Henry VII in Westminster Abbey. 
While the lesson these foreign artists came to 
teach was not universally or readily adopted, it 
must not be supposed that their influence was 
inconsiderable. They certainly prepared the 
way for the new classical style which brought 
about such momentous changes at the end of 
the century. 

In spite of the many indications of the pres- 
ence of foreigners, 
the Tudor style 
was nothing but 
the evolution of 
progressive cent- 
uries, and in char- 
acter remained 
essentially English 
—as English as its 
name suggests. In 
its essentials it was 
the creation of 
the land wherein 
it was born or 
evolved from the 
transitional late 
Gothic, which, 
prior to this 
period, had at no 
time been more 
typically English 
in feeling. There 
is nothing like 
the English manor 
house in any other 
country. Utterly 
devoid of affect- 
ation, there can 
be seen no more 
sincere expression 
of the fertile 
spirit of its age 
during a very 
great period of 
building. The 
only foreign elements are in the nature of 
enrichments, the outcome of an endeavour to 
graft the Renaissance ornament of Italy 
upon existing Gothic forms. In main prin- 
ciples, in freedom of plan, in dignity and 
simplicity of expression, its aspects are 
essentially insular. 

Broadly termed “‘ Tudor,” the period began 
with the reign of Henry VII, and continuing 
through that of his successor, extended to the 
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and Decoration 


end of the sovereignty of Elizabeth. What 
is more generally understood, however, by 
a reference to this style, is its earlier 
phase or late Gothic, between the years 
1490-1540. From the latter date to the end 
of the century, the style is better described 
as “* Elizabethan.” 

The limitation imposed by Henry VII to the 
number of retainers a feudal lord might possess, 
andthedissolution 
of the monasteries 
by Henry VIII, 
resulting in the 
decline of church 
building and the 
pulling down of 
more churches 
than were being 
erected, were the 
main factors in 
bringing about 
many innovations. 
With increasing 
desire for privacy 
and seclusion, the 
house ceased to 
be constructed as 
a stronghold. For 
the first time it 
became a home 
wherein a man 
might enjoy a 
peaceful life sur- 
rounded by his 
friends: it was the 
prototype of the 
English home of 
to-day.  Every- 
wherethe progres- 
sive movement 
was simultaneous, 
and with a wider 
desire for com- 
fort, a falling 
off in the use of ecclesiastical details in the 
home soon became apparent. 

The first great change was in the plan, and 
this, of course, was determined by the likings 
and requirements of its inmates. The Great 
Hall, often extending in height to the open 
roof with its timbers exposed, and overlooked 
by a gallery, still remained in its traditional 
relationship to the rest of the house, while 
there was expansion in the accommodation, and 
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wiser arrangements for the living rooms, 
kitchens, bakeries, brew-houses, and general 
offices which were grouped around it. 

It is interesting to note that at this point 
there was no actual architect who controlled 
the whole building. A ground plan only was 
prepared, and this probably more for the 
purpose of specifying its nature and size, and 
to provide some form or basis of contract, 
rather than to be closely adhered to. Builders 
and master-masons then proceeded with the 
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building. Bricks of diverse colours and various 
systems of bonding, laid in diaper patterns, are 
the most prominent characteristic of the Tudor 
house. How distinctive, too, and typical of the 
homes of England alone, are the beautiful 
twisted chimney-stacks of this period, often 
cut or built in this material or terra-cotta ! 
From this time, too, the smaller rooms of a 
mansion, such as the withdrawing room and 
those set aside for dining in seclusion, come in 
for an individual treatment of decoration, and 
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A TUDOR INTERIOR 
showing a carved chimneypiece in stone, stone mullioned windows, and oak panelling with beamed ceiling. 
(From a design in pastel by M. Adams-Acton) 


work on the spot, each trade providing its 
own details, which more likely than not were 
copied from buildings already in existence, or 
from work they had accomplished elsewhere. 
Many old contracts actually state the source 
from which these details were to be taken. 
Inigo Jones, who commenced his career as a 
designer of stage scenery, was the first English 
architect to work from pre-conceived ideas and 
drawings, but this did not occur until the 
other end of the century. 

A great change came with the universal use 
of brick with stone dressings as a medium for 
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seem to have been studied separately, each with 
a view to its own requirements. The ceilings 
were either flat or slightly barrelled in modelled 
plaster, while the walls were covered with 
richly carved and coloured panelling. The 
decorated features closely followed the struc- 
tural lines, the undersides of timber beams being 
carved, with the idea of adding ornament 
beyond the requirements of utilitarian purposes 
alone, until the time arrived when a recognized 
manner of dealing with each feature was 
definitely established. The chimneypiece with 
a separate enclosed flue in the wall became a 
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very important part of the house, and its use 
was general from this period onwards. 

The Tudor linenfold panelling is of greater 
value and more widely sought than that of any 
subsequent period. Its charm is unrivalled and 
its price is higher to-day than that of any other. 
Frequently examples, which have the upper 
panels carved with medallion heads in low 
relief and suggestive of the terra-cotta plaques 
so often introduced 
as external embellish- 
ments by the Italians 
and Flemings in 
England, are found. 
Quite universal was 
the use of coats-of- 
arms and _ heraldic 
ornament, with all 
kinds of mantling, 
cresting, scrolls and 
mottoes, etc. 

As the Renaissance 
came to England by 
way of the Nether- 
lands and France, it 
absorbed certain 
peculiarities common 
to both countries. 
Its appearance here 
evinces a further 
rendering of the 
classic style and nearly 
all the early examples 
remaining with us 
are still more strongly 
imbued with the 
spirit of Gothic art. 
These old buildings 
have had to withstand 
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establishes its achievement in that year. In 
accordance with a fashion of the age, it has an 
inner porch, and the doorway is carried across 
the angle of the room—a fairly common 
feature that lasted for a long time. I feel that 
at one time the frieze over the door lined up 
with that of the room, it so often happened 
that panelled rooms were dismantled and re- 
erected in an altered form. The ornament and 
the under-sides of 
the ceiling beams are 
thinly carved in wood 
and applied to the 
surface—there one 
sees the influence of 
the Italians in Eng- 
land. All this carving 
is, in its delicacy, 
Italian in spirit and 
quite foreign to Eng- 
land at this time. 
Originally it was 
surely in colours and 
gilt, but now ll, 
except the  back- 
grounds, which are 
blue, is blind with 
whitewash. Contrast 
it with the Gothic 
ceiling in the hall at 
Paycocks (illustrated). 
I should like to possess 
this room, it is so 
full of character and 
has a domestic charm, 
but perhaps such a 
desire is not peculiar 
to myself. 

Within the last 





the changes of fashion 
through centuries, and 
in many cases have 
been subjected to con- 
-siderable mutilation 
and other damage. The room illustrated, 
known as “The Abbot’s Parlour,” and 
part of the old Abbot’s lodging belonging 
to the Cistercian abbey of Thame, is as an 
example of panelling perhaps less spoilt than 
many of its time, but I do not consider that it 
is in its original state. It was built in Oxford- 
shire, in the latter days of Henry VII, but the 
decoration of the interior is later and bears a 
date in some carving—1529—which probably 
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MONTACUTE HOUSE 
The west porch 


thirty years thousands 
of rooms such as this 
have been reproduced 
all over the world. 
The commonest 
experience is to see a room panelled to a 
certain height, but I can never understand 
why the frieze over it is generally left in 
light-coloured plaster. If anything approach- 
ing a faithful reproduction of a Tudor room 
is intended, the principle is wrong—at least 
I know of no old example where the frieze 
is devoid of some form of decoration or 
colour, and I certainly do not like a room 
which has a light frieze, as it detaches 
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AN INTERIOR 


From a water-colour drawing by the writer 
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of the most beautiful old places in all 
England. Only a pale impression of its 
dignity, strength and grace of proportion, 
though, can be obtained from photographs, so 
all who have the opportunity should visit the 
house personally. It conveys that sense of 
pageantry and romance, which we find in 
tapestries depicting scenes like those of the 
“ Field of the Cloth of Gold” and similar 
historic events, reminiscent of the Tudor 
period. It is very early sixteenth-century in 
date and in its main characteristics is still 
Gothic; but few indications of the new style 
are to be seen and these only in its ornamental 
features, such 
as string- 
courses, where 
the tendency 
to horizontal 
lines takes the 
place of the 
upright Goth- 
ic. It is late 
Gothic, too, 
in plan, with 
the usual type 
of gate-house 
flanked by 
towers imme- 
diately oppo- 
site the main entrance across the courtyard. 
What more fitting entry to a stately home of 
England could be desired than the West Porch 
at Montacute ? With stateliness it has strength, 
to which its fluted piers bound by horizontal 
mouldings and string-courses contribute largely. 
Above the parapet, the lines of the piers are 
carried upwards by diagonally-fluted finials 
supporting figures, giving a play of light and 
variety. How much of Gothic spirit has been 
retained here, not only in these soaring lines, 
but in the heraldic tablet over the door, the rich 
traceried panels above, and the cusped openwork 
parapet. The two-storied screen of which 
this entrance forms the principal feature dates 
from about 1525,and was, when removed from 
an earlier house, placed in its present position 
towards the end of the sixteenth century. 





PAYCOCKS 


Section of hall ceiling 
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itself from other features and invariably dwarfs 
the height of the chamber. 
East Barsham may be considered one 


Sometimes an added charm was imparted 
to the house-building of those days by a certain 
indifference to symmetry. Ornament and 
embellishment are invariably concentrated at 
central positions, for instance, over the entrance 
and grouped on the main axis lines, but it often 
happens that a disregard of balance and 
haphazard manner of placing windows and 
lesser features contributes to the general 
picturesque aspect of the building as « whole. 
Again, a building may have been altered and 
added to at various periods, and still be 
attractive as an architectural achievement. 
A trained eye will tell that at Cowdray, in 
Sussex, for instance (see illustration), the 
windows in one wing are late fifteenth- 
century Gothic with pointed arches and 
hanging trac- 
ery, while 
next to these 
is a very 
magnificent 
bay window 
composed of 
a series of 
flatly arched 
openings and 
a big array 
of lights be- 
longing to thc 
Tudor period. 
Then thereare 
two more bays 
with rectangular openings, suggesting that they 
were an addition in mid-Elizabethan days. Yet 
who can regard such a supreme monument of 
ancient art without reverence and fascination ? 
It enables us to realize that when the Tudor 
style passed, the picturesque manner of build- 
ing died with it. In the majority of cases 
windows belonging to the early part of the 
century are not very large, unless, of course, 
they were placed in a fairly safe position, 
Or in a courtyard, as at this time fortifica- 
tion was not entirely abandoned. The work 
of this age stands for all that is best in 
English architecture and, strange as_ it 
may appear, it is the prototype in many 
ways of half the small suburban houses now 
rapidly being glued together all over the 
country. 


(To be continued.) 


The writer is indebted to “ Country Life” for the loan of some of the illustrations. 
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THE OLDEST TAPESTRY—EGYPTIAN 
c. 1§00 B.C 


EGYPTIAN, CHINESE, AND AMERICAN 
TAPESTRIES 


By W. G. THOMSON 


was made to ancient Egyptian fragments of 

tapestry in the Cairo Museum. That the old 

reputation for weaving accorded to the 
mother-land of many of the artistic crafts of 
the present day was well-founded, is shown by 
the painting of a loom in the Hypogeum of 
Beni-Hassan, executed about three thousand 
years before Christ, and upon this loom it was 
quite possible to produce tapestry. The 
knowledge of the existence of this silent wit- 
ness, however, did not lessen the sensation in 
1903, when Professor Newberry brought to 


I: the first of these articles brief reference 


London three pieces of the fabric which he and 
Mr. Howard Carter had found in the explora- 
tion of the tomb of Thothmes IV, at the 
instance of Mr. Davis. Although the smallest 
fragment is woven with the hieroglyphs of the 
Ra name of Thothmes III, and is, therefore, 
probably earlier, the writer cannot refrain from 
giving the title of the oldest tapestry in the 
world to the second and larger specimen, as it is 
so much more important as a tapestry. What 
is a few months’ possible priority in the space 
of 3374 years? It shows pattern designing 
and contains the cartouche of Amenhotep II 
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Victoria and Albert Museum 
EGYPTIAN GRA:CO-ROMAN PANEL FROM A TUNIC 
4th Century 


with hieroglyphics on a once white field 
diapered with lotus and papyrus flowers in 
blue, red, brown and yellow edged with black, 
within lateral borders of truncated discs and 
lotus buds and flowers. The whole is of linen 
thread and is of fine texture as a tapestry. Its 
superb workmanship shows that the weavers 
must have been trained in the traditions of a 
great past. 

The fragments according to some chrono- 
logists bring us into touch with the biblical 
story of the Exodus or thereabouts, and are 
most likely portions of garments. There are 
other records of much earlier patterned dresses 
in Egypt, and tapestry-woven robes were 
amongst the great discoveries in the tomb 
of Tutankhamen. Before these relics were 
brought to light, the earliest specimens of the 
tapestry-weaver’s art were supposed to be some 
small pieces of dress material found ina Crimean 
tomb of the third or fourth century before 
Christ, which are now preserved in the Museum 
of the Hermitage, Petrograd. It is not impos- 
sible that earlier tapestries may yet be 
unearthed: where we know not; maybe in 
the desert cities of China. 

The discovery of these ancient Egyptian 
tapestries gave fresh interest and verisimilitude 
to the accounts of tapestry-making in Greece. 
It formed part of the education of Hellenic 
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womanhood, and in the Homeric poems, where 
the finest weavings described were intended for 
the shrouds of the honoured dead, there are 
the cases of Penelope and the tapestry of the 
wars of Troy woven by Helen. The hangings 
of the Parthenon and the magnificent cloth 
made for Alcisthenes of Sybaris are other 
examples of what were most likely true tapes- 
tries, known in the mediaeval world as “Arras.” 
In antique Rome, tapestry seems to have been 
for the greater part imported, but the descrip- 
tion by Ovid of the contest for supremacy in 
weaving by Minerva and Arachne, shows so 
much technical knowledge that one must 
conclude that the weaving of tapestry was 
familiar to the poet. 

To Egypt we turn for evidence of the 
tapestry dress materials worn by the Graeco- 
Roman world in the early centuries of the 
Christian era and with these are some frag- 
ments of hangings. At that period there were 
Greek settlements in Egypt, and when the 
Greek power declined the all-powerful Roman 
took possession of Egypt. The process of 
embalming was on the wane and people were 
buried in the clothes they had worn during life. 
The excavation of the old sandy cemeteries 
yielded up a great number of tunics and other 
articles of attire with such pathetic accompani- 





Victoria and Albert Museum 
EGYPTIAN GRACO-ROMAN HUNTING PANEL 
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Victoria and Albert Museum 
EGYPTIAN GRA:CO-ROMAN. PART OF A HANGING 
4th Century 
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EGYPTIAN EARLY COPTIC 
5th Century 


ments as children’s dresses and dolls. Many 
of the early specimens are plainly woven of 
linen decorated with bands and panels of 
tapestry in wool, though in some late examples 
silk was used. The decoration was woven 
simultaneously with the ground fabric, but 
sometimes older panels were applied by needle- 
work. The Victoria and Albert Museum 
contains a collection of over a thousand pieces, 
and these have exercised a tremendous influence 
for good on our art manufactures and those 
abroad. 

| The links between the tapestry weavings of 
the Egyptians of the reign of Tutankhamen 
and those of the first century are missing, but 
the number of examples dating between the 
second century and the sixth is very great. The 
style is mainly Graeco-Roman, and the colours 
but few. The design is clear, precise, and 
balanced. Take the portion of a hanging in 
linen with tapestry-woven ornaments (illus- 
trated). Along the top are bands of flowers and 
leaves with pendant festoons containing figures 
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of boys holding ducks, and guilloche chains 
from which hang baskets of fruit with florets 
between. Other elements, circular, showing 
boys running with baskets of fruit, or star- 
shaped, having busts, animals and ornaments, 
are ranged in horizontal rows, making a rich 
diaper. 

Sometimes the tunic-panels bore figures. 
Here is one with a half-length of Hermes, and 
inscribed with his name EPMHC in Greek 
letters along the top, the whole enclosed by a 
border of roses and leaves on a red ground. 
That of the panel is purple, the halo is yellow, 
and the chlamys pink—a fine piece of colour. 
In contrast, the characteristic hunting panel in 
purple wool with details in red and green relies 
on almost barbaric strength. This strength 
evidently waned with the free introduction of 
Christian emblems in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. It still lingered, however, in the 
early Coptic period, as shown in the portion of 
a linen curtain with tapestry decoration in 
wools. One of a pair of flying angels supports 














a wreath. She is draped in red, green, and 
yellow. The wreath contains a cross bearing 
doves in the upper angles and the letters Alpha 
and Omegain the lower. The figure is:remin- 
iscent of those in the mosaics at Ravenna. 
The curtain opened down the middle where the 
join may be seen near the cross. In the later 
work the sense of proportion in drawing was 
lost, the figures and shapes became like those 
sketched by a child, but the colour-scheme was 
often brilliant or in quiet harmonies, while 
the technique fell from the height it had 
reached. Under the Kalifs the work was 
very fine in texture and detail, but lifeless in 
details. 

To what extent these Coptic weavings may 
have influenced European hangings made in 
the Dark Ages is uncertain, but in the twelfth 
century the art was well sustained. There is a 
wonderful and mysterious hanging of this date 
still in existence but unfortunately mutilated. 
A reconstruction of it is illustrated. The motif 
is symbolic animals—a griffon, a bull and an 
eagle within circles and ornament framed in a 
border of foliated scrolls and masks. The 
inspiration was possibly some eastern fabric 
and the colours are few: green, brown, red, 
and blue. The fragments which compose it 
were found in the Church of St. Gereon, 
Cologne, and now are separated, one being in 
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the Victoria and Albert Museum, another at 
Lyons, and a third at Nuremberg. It is a rare 
survival of a type probably once common. 

One of the experiences in the study of a 
world-wide art such as tapestry, is the sur- 
prises one encounters, and which lead to an 
open mind when no solid barriers limit the 
field. It was known that the Chinese were 
well versed in tapestry-woven fabrics in very 
early days, and we illustrate a beautiful 
fragment woven in harmonious colours and 
gold of floral design. That they could produce 
a tapestry of the highest technical merit of over 
eight feet high by over twelve in width, con- 
taining a great number of figures, in the eight- 
eenth century would seem to exceed the bounds 
of probability, but in the early stages of the war 
such a panel was on view in the Galleries of the 
late Mr. Larkin in Bond Street before it was 
despatched to a client in America. 

The subject was the celebration of the 
birthday of the aged Emperor of China, Kuen 
Lung, who, wearing an embroidered dark blue 
robe, was seated by a table receiving the gifts of 
his family—a picture of benevolence. The 
chief charm, however, was the host of happy 
children at play in groups all over the room, 
some beating drums and blowing trumpets, 
others busy with quiet toys. There was wealth 
of accessories, tables, chairs, vases, and other 
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FRAGMENT OF TAPESTRY WEAVING IN COLOURED SILKS AND GOLD THREAD WITH CONVENTIONAL 
PEONY AND OTHER FLOWER FORMS AROUND STEMS AND LEAVES 


(Chinese 


things dear to the Chinese heart, giving an 
effect of variety and richness, upon a back- 
ground of trellis covered partly by a curtain and 
a textile showing bats holding swastikas and 
peaches, symbolic of long life and happiness. 
Another surprise lay in the border, the pattern 
of which was an almost exact imitation of 
the border on a set of tapestries which 
Louis XV of France had sent to China as 
a present to the Emperor. It was a very 
happy thought of the latter to send the 
French king a present in return representing 
his own home and family, but why the tapestry 
never reached France is a mystery which will 
probably remain unsolved. The tapestry is a 
revelation of powers, unsuspected even in the 
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midst of such high artistic achievements as 
graced the reign of Kuen Lung. 

A parallel instance, though not of the same 
importance, is connected with a Peruvian 
tapestry, probably woven in the seventeenth 
century, presented to the British Museum by 
Mr. Louis Clarke, who purchased it in Cuzco. 
Tapestry was woven at a very early date in 
Peru, and specimens are not uncommon in 
textile museums, but the piece given by Mr. 
Clarke is unique in style and in size; it 
measures 8 ft. by 7 ft. In the centre is a square 
upon which appears an unidentified coat-of- 
arms, surmounted by a coronet on a white 
ground. The field is filled with flowers, trees, 
and fruit, beasts and birds, with syrens playing 
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musical instruments. The broadest band of 
the border contains figures in various attitudes 
with architectural details in repeats ; the inner, 
men with guns shooting birds amongst foliage, 
while the outer band is composed of ornaments. 
In the whole there is strong Peruvian feeling, but 
in many points there are European or Spanish 
details. The tapestries woven in the highlands 
of Peru are characterized by an interlocking 
stitch where there is a succession of change of 
the same colours between two neighbouring 
warps. Those woven on the coast have no such 
precaution, so a slit results, as in the case 
sometimes in European tapestries, in which 
the slit is afterwards sewn up with silk. The 
Peruvian tapestry is of cotton, and a most 
remarkable specimen. Another surprising find 
in Peru was a small rug of very harmonious 
colours, designed with foliage and ornament 
showing Chinese influence in the border. It 
is in knotted and cut pile, and probably is 
unique. 

For the end of these articles I have reserved 
a short account of newest school of tapestry— 
that of America, of which surprisingly little is 
known in England, and yet in numbers of 
looms one of the establishments some years ago 
outnumbered that of the Gobelins. The want 
of knowledge may be owing to the fact that the 
American manufactories have heavy home 
demands to meet and small inducement to 
send their works to this country. 

The first workshops were set up at Williams- 


bridge in New York City, by the late William 
Baumgarten, who invited to America Monsieur 
Foussadier, who had been master-weaver in 
the Old Windsor manufactory. Work was 
begun on a small loom in 1893, and soon four 
other weavers were secured and six apprentices 
were added. Small tapestries and furniture 
coverings for the showroom were first made, 
but in 1894 an important series of “ Pastoral 
Scenes ” were begun for Mr. P. A. B. Widener 
of Philadelphia. That was the basis of 
success. 

Another manufactory was set up in the 
heart of New York City by Albert Herter, a 
painter who had practised weaving, whose 
ambition Mr. Leland Hunter tells us in his 
“Tapestries, their origin, history, and re- 
naissance ” (from which I am indebted for 
much information about the American school) 
was to weave tapestries like those of the 
Netherlands in the time of Philip the Hand- 
some. He was a student of William Morris. 
Verdures with figures were favourite motifs, 
one hanging of this subject being fifty feet 
long by five in height; armorial panels, and a 
series of twenty-six tapestries representing the 
Story of New York: these are some of the 
productions of the Herter looms. New York 
boasts of another manufactory, that of 
Messrs. Pottier and Stymus in Leamington 
Avenue. America has taken kindly to the 
workers of the old craft, and their outlook 
seems full of hope. 


MR. HERBERT HASELTINE’S SCULPTURE 


Knoedler’s is more than a pleasant experience, it 

Perhaps the 

following random quotation from the catalogue 

will help to put the reader in the way of grasping its 
portent. 

“3. Suffolk Punch Stallion: Sudbourne Premier. 


Ms HERBERT HASELTINE’S exhibition at 


seems to me a significant event. 


Foaled 1919. Sire: Sudbourne Beau Brocade. Dam: 
Sudbourne Moonlight. Bred by the late Rt. Hon. Lord 
Manton, and the property since July 11,°1923, of Percy 
C. Vestey, Esq., of Easton Park, Wickham Market, 
Suffolk.” Then follows a list of prizes and championships 
—no less than twelve—and then this: “ The Bronze 
has been purchased by the Luxembourg Museum.” 

On the face of it the connection between the merits of 
a Suffolk stallion and a work of art, such as one expects to 
find in the “‘ Luxembourg,” is hardly obvious. For very 
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nearly 500 years we have been taught to associate Art with 
Venus and the Madonna—the more Venus-like the 
Madonna the higher the Art. Beauty has indeed come to 
mean something outside, something alien to life, to be 
imagined in studios perhaps, but not to be seen in the 
flesh. 

And here comes Mr. Haseltine and models a Suffolk 
stallion, or, still more unbelievable, carves out of pink 
Burgundy stone, “‘ Wharfedale Royal Lady,” a “‘ Middle 
White Sow,” and behold, she is a thousand times more 
* beautiful ’’ than the thousand and one “‘ Venuses,” or 
“* Magdalens,” which, for hundreds of years, have issued 
with the blessings of “ connoisseurs ” from the studios of 
well-meaning but incompetent artists. _Mr. Haseltine’s 
animals modelled in clay, cast in bronze, carved in stone, 
with a rare appreciation for the qualities of his materials, 
“stylized” so that they have a monumental dignity 
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SUFFOLK PUNCH STALLION: SUDBOURNE PREMIER 


(The bronze statue has been purchased by the French Government for the Luxembourg Museum) 


worthy of Egypt, China and ancient Hellas, have also 
received a blessing, and one that has stood him in better 
stead. These horses, bulls, rams, boars and sows, as he 
himself tells us with pride, have been approved of by 
such distinguished judges as stud owners, cattle breeders, 
grooms, and herdsmen. But the artist goes further. He 
points out that there is an affinity between these men and 
the artists—both desire to create something that shall 
conform to a standard of beauty—and incredibile dictu, 
the standards converge. In other words, prize animals 
have precisely those qualities which help to make them 
“* sculpturesque,” or what suburbia terms “ artistic.” 
Mr. Haseltine’s animals are all portraits, and they 
leave no doubt in one’s mind that the artist’s contention 
is true. Even the sculpturesque stylization of manes and 
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tails and sheep’s wool was, the artist affirms, inspired 
by the stylization which the grooms and herdsmen 
themselves practise on their beasts. Here, however, 
he is a little too modest: he makes no allowance for 
his own consummate skill and his appreciation of the 
true essence of sculpture. 

The Luxembourg has done well to purchase the 
** Suffolk Stallion.” I should like us to go one better and 
acquire all his “ portraits” of the useful animals—the 
racehorses seem to me uninteresting—for the Nation; 
but if we cannot have ail, then at least let us have that 
magnificent black marble creature “ Black Knight of 
Auchterarder,” a hornless Aberdeen-Angus bull. He 
will do us credit, even if the sculptor’s name be lost, a 
thousand years hence. 








Mr. Herbert Haseltine’s Sculpture 
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Piccadilly Hotel, 
W.1. 
July 10, 1925 
To the Editor of APOLLO. 


Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter inviting me to give 
my personal impressions of England as a Musical Nation, 
I am pleased to do so, as I wish all success to your Magazine 
in its attempt to encourage a greater interest in Music 
and the Sister Arts. 


To be outspoken, then, I dislike the ultra-modern 
music. To my mind a convincing point of its inferiority 
is the fact that no ultra-modernist has written anything 
worth playing for the violin. 

Melody in Music is, I think, like the line in the 
plastic Arts. Modern music is artificial, and its disciples 
despise melody. The violin is essentially a single voice 
instrument, and cannot stand the dissonances of the present 
day, and herein is the explanation of their failure to be 
able to write for it. The ultra-modernists seem to think 
that the violin as a solo instrument is of little importance. 
The poverty of ideas of these modernists is hidden by 
the instrumentation. The only music that will live is 
that which can be remembered. With the most open 
mind in the world it is impossible to carry away one of 
these compositions after hearing it. They are far too vague 
and complicated. 


England, I consider, is musically at a disadvantage 
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owing to its conservatism. The majority of rich people 
here are not interested in Music as an Art, and they only 
give their support to the artists who happen to be fashion- 
able. One of the reasons why they spend so much money 
upon music in America is, that they are perfectly willing 
to pay for the best; another, that it has so often been 
impressed upon them by Europe that they are not an 
artistic people, that they wish, above all things, to show 
that the reproach is not merited. England, on the other 
hand, is sure of itself, and not at all sensitive to criticism 
of this nature. Other factors have to be taken into account 
in comparing the respective merits of England and 
America as musical nations. The size and character of 
the population ; that of America, for instance, including a 
very large percentage of German, Italian, and other 
musical peoples who have been naturalized and are now 
an integral part of the nation. Americans, moreover, 
have a wonderful capacity for successfully concentrating 
on two or three things at the same time, and are able to 
give serious attention to artistic matters with no loss to 
their business interests. I have just founded a string 
quartette and am anxious to make it one of the best 
in the world, and we are working very hard in the 
endeavour to please even the most exacting critic. I am 
much looking forward to my next visit to England in 
January, 1927 
Yours sincerely, 


MISCHA ELMAN. 


LETTER FROM PARIS 


By BENGT 


ARIS is full of exhibitions of every kind. Old and 
modern works of fine and applied art are to be seen 

in all the galleries of the French capital, which is 

thus maintaining its traditions as a cosmopolitan 
metropolis of art. It would not be possible to mention 
anything approaching all the exhibitions of this summer’s 
season, even thoroughly to analyse the most important ones. 
The “ Salon des Tuileries ” has this year been trans- 
ferred to the “ Palais de Bois.” With the exception of 
some smaller, separate exhibitions, this enormous gathering 
is by far the most extravagant show that we have seen for 
very long here in Paris. And in spite of a considerable 
previous experience the visitor cannot help feeling rather 
surprised when entering the “ Palais de Bois.” However, 
when carefully studying the exhibition at the “ Palais de 
Bois” we will yet find many charming things in its vast 
galleries. Monsieur Claude Rameau is exhibiting four 
fine landscapes, and Messieurs Gvapil, G. A. Edelmann, 
Georges Giraud, Alfred Smit, Jean Challi¢é, and Bernard 
Harrison are also represented by attractive works. It is 
surprising to find Monsieur Sarine’s portrait of Madame 
Nikitina at this exhibition. Many art critics would pro- 
bably blame it for not being sufficiently modern. However, 
we do not feel inclined to criticize this clever and 
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carefully executed work for its somewhat miniature-like 
technique. 

Monsieur Richard Guina is exhibiting some coloured 
and glazed terra-cotta statuettes. Some of them are real 
masterpieces. Monsieur Bourdelle is represented by a 
large piece of sculpture called “ The Death of the last 
Centaur.” It is an impressive work but, when seeing it, 
you cannot help remarking that there evidently were 
Greeks and Barbars even among the centaurs. 

In the “ Galerie Devambez”” Mr. Walcott has been 
exhibiting a large number of works, mostly water-colour 
paintings and etchings. They formed an interesting and 
representative ensemble. Visitors who are acquainted 
with the Eternal City will not forget, for instance, Mr. 
Walcott’s view of Bernini’s famous fountain at the “ Piazza 
Navona.” The artist’s many architectural, historical, and 
archzological fantasies are equally interesting. They are 
not only the result of Mr. Walcott’s profound studies, but 
also a characteristic exponent of his artistic temperament. 

In the Durand-Ruel Galleries the first “ Exposition 
Tri-Nationale ” has been arranged. It contains works of 
English, American, and French artists, and is to be con- 
tinued every year. The idea is a praiseworthy and broad- 
minded one. Thus, we find side by side names such as 











Jean Pierre Laurens, Augustus John, etc. It means that 
different styles and diverging esthetic convictions will be 
equally welcome, and that the organizers of this show are 
not limited by the opinions of a single group of artists. 
Next year the “ Exposition Tri-Nationale” is sure to 
become more extensive and representative. 


In the “ Musée des Arts Décoratifs” a particularly 
interesting exhibition is to be seen. It is called “ Cin- 
quante ans de Peinture Frangaise,” and should not be 
missed by any lovers of good modern painting. All the 
leading masters of the last fifty years are represented by 
excellent—that is to say, highly characteristic—specimens of 
their art. The choice of the canvases is really the best pos- 
sible one. This exhibition is exceedingly instructive, al- 
though it does not exactly teach us something new. But it 
opens our eyes to things that never quite occurred to us 
before. And it gives us a general view which enables us 
to arrive at definite conclusions where we were wont to 
feel puzzled. 


The “ Galerie Charpentier ” has arranged two inter- 
esting exhibitions. The first one included a large number 
of “encres de chine,” and a few etchings by Monsieur 
Decaris. In all these works the artist has been devoting 
himself to Rome and its environs. Monsieur Decaris has 
an exquisite sense of the beauty and particular charm of 
all the places he has chosen for subjects. He is a remarkably 
good draughtsman, but his point of view is chiefly decora- 
tive and monumental. It is this happy combination, taken 
together with the artist’s open, poetical mind that gives 
the keynote of his attractive work, the success of which 
is easily accounted for. 


A big Roumanian exhibition is to be seen at the “ Jeu 
de Paume.” It includes old and modern art. The prin- 
cipal painters of modern Roumania like, for instance, 
Messieurs E. Stoenesco, Stefan Luchian, Nicolas Grigor- 
esco, Jean Steriadi, etc., are all represented by charac- 
teristic works. The exhibition of modern sculpture is 
dominated by Madame O. Han. Visitors will be struck 
by her dramatic “ Christ and St. Mary Magdalen,” a 
characteristic portrait of a woman, etc. But still it is the 
old Roumanian art that chiefly will attract our attention. 
Visitors who are particularly interested in architecture will 
very carefully study the architectural section. It includes 
an interesting collection of photographs, representing old 
Roumanian churches, monasteries, etc. All these build- 
ings seem to be a very peculiar mixture of Slavish, Byzan- 
tine, and Moslem influences. A series of sixteenth-century 
frescoes is certainly interesting, although it shows the 
decay of Byzantine art. Some remarkably fine medizval 
doors and a large selection of beautiful jewellery are yet 
to be mentioned. But it is a collection of embroideries of 
different kinds that is the outstanding feature of the whole 
exhibition. It contains big coverings for tombstones, 
chasubles, etc. The technique of these pieces is amazing, 
as is also their decorative effect. All these embroideries 
are a real revelation to Occidental visitors. 


The Roumanian Exhibition serves as a transition to 
the strictly Oriental ones among the Paris exhibitions. 
Every day the interest in the countries of the East is in- 
creasing. We have seen many Oriental and Orientalizing 
exhibitions in Paris lately. But by far the most interesting 
one is the exhibition that has been arranged at the 
* Bibliothéque_ Nationale.” 


Many modern art critics are 
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wont to insist upon the absolute esthetic value of rudi- 
mentary art. Sometimes we cannot help feeling that this 
is an ephemeral fashion. 


However, the interest of the exhibition at the “‘ Biblio- 
théque Nationale ” resides in the fact that it shows us some 
aspects of Oriental art in all its glory. A fine series of 
Japanese eighteenth-century paintings is to be mentioned, 
the same of some Indian miniatures, etc. But perhaps the 
most interesting part of the whole exhibition is formed by 
some illuminated Persian books. The beauty of these 
full-page decorations is almost incredible. 


The theatrical season is drawing to its close. Some plays 
are having a long run, while others have started rather 
recently, but nothing new will now be brought before the 
public till the beginning of next season. It will probably 
interest English readers to hear that Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
“St. Joan” has been very well received in Paris. It met with 
a great success at the dress rehearsal, and is now having a 
long run at the Théatre des Arts. The acting is excellent; 
Madame Pitoeff is admirable in the principal part. 


The Théatre du Gymnase is giving an interesting 
play called “‘ La Discarde.” It is an adaptation by Mon- 
sieur J. M. de Zogheb, the original novel being by Monsieur 
Abel Hermant. The plot is built on two circumstances : 
the difference and latent hostility between an intellectual 
and aristocratic milieu on the one hand, and the passionate 
love of a brother and a sister on the other. In spite of some 
really fine scenes the general impression is, perhaps, not 
quite satisfying. Anyhow, it is one of the best plays that 
we have seen this season, and it has really deserved the 
success it met with. Its success, however, is largely due to 
Mademoiselle Gaby Morlay, who is playing the leading part. 


This young and very talented actress is really a great 
artist. She has created a style of her own. In appearance 
it is exceedingly simple and modest. However, it shows 
a marked personality, which knows its own way and is 
always following it. The part Mademoiselle Gaby Morlay 
is now playing gives her more opportunity than ever to 
unfold all the resources of her fine talent. The Studio 
des Champs Elysées has staged a play called “La 
Cavaliére Elsa.” It is a tragedy by Monsieur Paul 
Demasy, after a novel by Monsieur Pierre MacOrlan. 
This peculiar and interesting play is certainly an im- 
portant feature of the theatrical season. Like many really 
serious and sincere contemporary works, it is rather a 
discussion, the theme being formed by Bolshevism and its 
future possibilities. The satire and criticism launched 
against it is carried out with real power, and the impression 
of the play is strengthened by the acting, the ensemble, as 
well as the different artists, being excellent. 


Monsieur Serge Koussewitzky has been conducting 
two more concerts at the Opéra. He revealed himself an 
excellent interpreter of Mozart. The performance of the 
master’s “ Figaro” overture opened the third concert. It 
was, perhaps, the best interpretation of this glorious 
masterpiece that I have ever heard. Unfortunately it was 
followed by Monsieur Prokofieff’s second symphony, a 
very insignificant work. Monsieur Albert Roussel’s 
“Pour une Féte de Printemps” and Debussy’s “ Le 
Mer ” completed the orchestral programme, both of them 
being conducted in an excellent way. At this concert we 
had the pleasure of hearing Madame Cecilia Hansen, who 
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played Mozart’s A major concerto for the violin. The 
great artist’s purity of style and sovereign technique made 
her a distinguished interpreter of the concerto. 

Monsieur Koussewitzky’s fourth and last concert was 
devoted to the works of Monsieur Igor Stravinsky. It is 
customary to consider this very much-discussed composer 
as the head of contemporary advanced Russian music. 
This opinion expresses a mere fact. As for Monsieur 
Stravinsky’s artistic value and importance, this problem is 
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far more complicated. I am not going to discuss it, as the 
future will say the last word on this subject. In Monsieur 
Stravinsky’s works we discover different styles. 
“* Petruschka ” is romantic, whereas the concerto for the 
piano reminds us of Bach and his contemporaries. The 
third phase of Monsieur Stravinsky’s production is more 
futurist. It is represented, for instance, by the ragtime 
that he conducted himself at the last Koussewitzky 
concert. 


YORK 


By WALTER SINCLAIR 


HIS year the National Academy of Design of 

New York celebrates its first hundred years, and 

the plans for its celebration this autumn are now 

available. Representative works by every acade- 
mician, past and present, are to be assembled in September 
and shown first at the Concoran Gallery in Washington to 
emphasize, as they claim, the national character of the 
organization. This claim can be disputed; but one can 
wait for the actual exhibition to see how national in scope 
it is, or is not! After Washington, the exhibition will be 
brought to New York, and, later, it is hoped, shown at 
many museums throughout the country. This travelling 
exhibition idea will show those outside New York what 
has been accomplished by the N.A.D. during its first 
century. This old institution in adopting this new policy, 
pays a graceful compliment to the American Federation of 
Arts, a body that has done much successful work in 
arranging travelling exhibitions in the past. 

The travelling exhibition is a splendid idea in such a 
large country as the United States, where important shows 
are seldom seen outside the few biggest cities. Many of 
the lesser State capitals have galleries large enough to 
accommodate the most ambitious exhibition. At present 
their walls are hung with mediocre stuff presented by well- 
meaning residents and others. When the N.A.D.’s 
travelling exhibition arrives the walls can be stripped to 
show what they do “ in the East.” There is no doubt that 
this new plan on the part of the Academy shows an 
alertness to present conditions that is at variance with past 
traditions. They have found that they have been 
gradually pushed aside, and have become less important 
as an art body, and the present project is a bid for new life 
and new blood. It is to be hoped that the Academy’s 
second century will be inaugurated by a more liberal 
policy and a broader vision than in the past. 

The Anders Zorn exhibition at the Grand Central 
Galleries consisted of over fifty oils and water-colours. 
Zorn, hitherto, has been mainly known in the United 
States through his etchings, and the present show intro- 
duced to New York a painter that they hardly suspected. 
It brought to mind Sargent. There are many points of 
similarity in technique, but each of these deceased artists 
had an entirely different mental outlook. Sargent’s paint- 
ings are, of course, perfect representations of the thing 
seen, and are cold-blooded. One feels that, outside their 
pictorial possibilities, they were of little interest to him. 
His work is certainly unemotional. Zorn, however, not 
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only depicted the thing seen in a very uncanny way, but 
he was also keenly absorbed in his subjects. One has only 
to remember his paintings of the female nude in outdoor 
settings. These fine types of healthy womanhood, glowing 
in the clear air, must have been a source of joy to him. He 
could not have remained detached and have painted ruddy 
flesh as he has done. In his male portraits he is more like 
Sargent, for here it becomes sheer painting. His brush- 
work is crisper than the American painter, and colour 
often cold. One is glad of this exhibition, as it introduced 
one whose paintings were unknown to New York, and 
one who exploited a similar technique as did Sargent, 
whom we Americans thought could not possibly be 
rivalled. 

The Harriman Exhibition of American, French, and 
English art, recently held in Paris at the Durand-Ruel 
Galleries, and scheduled for exhibition in London in 
October, will possibly be shown in New York at the 
beginning of the next year, if not before. The American 
section will include Arthur B. Davies, Walt Kuhn, Max 
Weber, Paul Dougherty, Jo Davidson, and Mrs. Whitney, 
among others. English artists will include Jacob Epstein, 
Frank Dobson, Roger Fry, Augustus John, Horace 
Brodzky, and Duncan Grant. 

Leading contemporary artists of the United States, 
Canada, Central and South America, will be represented 
at the Pan-American Exposition at Los Angeles for three 
months, commencing November 3. This will be the first 
considerable representation of works by artists of Mexico, 
Panama, Brazil, Argentine, Peru, and Chile, to be seen in 
the United States. Mexico will be represented, among 
others, by Diego Rivera and Juan Charlot, while Cuba 
will have Manuel Verga. In addition to John Sargent’s 
late works, American artists will include F. C. Frieseke, 
Karl Anderson, Mary Cassatt, Daniel Garber, Robert 
Henri, Ernest Lawson, and Elmer Schoenfield. Imme- 
diately following the close of the exhibition the Latin- 
American section will start on a tour of the important 
museums of the U.S., while the North American section 
will be sent to the capitals of the Latin-Americas. These 
tours will thus open up a wider field of appreciation, 
for all the artists of both sections. It, of course, 
has its commercial possibilities that have not been 
overlooked. 

The Brooklyn Art Museum held several special ex- 
hibitions during July, when several groups of paintings 
were placed on view. These included a group of paintings 
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by the late Sir J. J. Shannon, R.A., which consisted mostly 
of portraits. Another section of the gallery was devoted 
to two series of large decorative panels by Henri 
Caro-Delvaille, representing allegorical subjects. In 
addition there were a number of paintings by Will H. 
Shuster, while another gallery contained the museum’s 
accessions in painting and sculpture acquired during 
the past year. These exhibitions will remain on view 
until October. 

The summer exhibition at Montross’s is a bright and 
exhilarating one. About twenty artists are represented of 
various tendencies from the naive to the more sophisticated. 
Burchfield, Demuth, Bertram Hartman, and Margaret 
Huntington showed work both interesting and stimulating. 
Indeed, the display throughout showed a high standard of 
excellence, as one usually finds at this gallery. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art reports that arrange- 
ments are now being made for a memoria! exhibition of 
the work of the late John Singer Sargent, to be held in the 
museum at a date following a similar exhibition at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. On October 12 there will 
be opened another memoria! exhibition, namely, that 
devoted to the late George Bellows. It will give a com- 
prehensive survey of this artist’s work. 

Mr. Archer M. Huntington will give his life interest 
in the Collis P. Huntington collection of paintings to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, to which, under the will, it 


would eventually pass. This valuable bequest consists of 
one hundred and eighty-eight works, a number of which are 
unique. “ The Lady with the Lute,” by Vermeer, one of 
the gems of the Hudson-Fulton Exhibition held in 1909, 
being the most prominent. The Dutch school is further 
represented by Cuyp, van Ruydael, van der Heyden, van 
de Velde, Eeckhout, Flinck, and others. English painting 
includes the “ Calmady Children,” by Lawrence, and 
*“* Lady Smith and her Children,” by Reynolds, a “ Portrait 
of a Boy,” by Raeburn, and “ The Bell Inn,” by George 
Morland. Among the French paintings is a large 
composition, “ Andromache,” by Prudhon, a landscape 
by Michel, and a number of works by the Barbizon 
school. 

Over sixty paintings by contemporary British artists 
have been chosen to represent English art at the Carnegie 
Institute in Pittsburgh during the winter. Homer 
St. Gaudens is at present in Berlin making a selection of 
the German canvases. The British section includes 
Augustus John, Frank Brangwyn, Charles Sims, and 
Walter Sickert. The selection of the jury, it is reported, 
will not satisfy those hungry for a view of England’s 
“modern tendencies.” Members of the London Group 
are, many of them, conspicuous by their absence, and the 
fact that this has been mentioned here in print and in 
art circles leads one to believe that Mr. St. Gaudens 
does not look kindly on the young English modern. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


LE MARAVIGLIE DELL’ARTE. By Caro RIro-Fi, edited 
by DETLEV, BARON VON HADELN. Berlin. G. Grote. 


The leading position which Florence undoubtedly 
occupied in the history of Italian Renaissance art is appro- 
priately reflected in the fact that Tuscany also produced 
the master historian of Italian art, namely, Vasari. The 
great work of Vasari tends, however, inevitably to over- 
accentuate the artistic supremacy of Florence, and as 
regards several important schools—notably that of Venice 
—Vasari’s information is extremely deficient. For Venice, 
a remedy and a continuation were attempted, about a 
century after Vasari, by the painter, Carlo Ridolfi, in his 
book, “‘ Le Maraviglie dell’arte,” published in 1648; and 
although Ridolfi worked at too great a distance from the 
early Venetian masters for his information about them to 
be as accurate and complete as might be desired, yet his 
book is of the greatest value to all inquirers into the history 
of Venetian painting, and more especially with regard to 
the masters of the Cinquecento and the early Seicento. 

There has probably never existed another city so 
replete with pictures as Venice was on the spring day in 
1797 when the last Doge abdicated and the old Venetian 
Republic passed out of existence before the irresistible 
advance of the troops of Bonaparte. The reasons for this 
are not far to seek. Contrary to what had been the case 
with a number of flourishing centres of art in Italy— 
Florence and Rome are but the most illustrious names 
which occur in this connection—Venice till that day had 
never been entered by an invader; she had never known a 
sacco di Roma playing havoc among her art treasures. 
On the contrary, for centuries the process of accumulation 


of pictures had gone on quite undisturbed at Venice, 
whose rulers instinctively, and maybe as a matter of 
policy, at all times catered as much as possible for the 
gratification of the senses of the inhabitants of the city. 
Although shorn of many of its treasures, the Ducal Palace 
in Venice remains to this day an unsurpassed example of 
lavish and continuous use of the painter’s art for the 
decoration of a public building. In the ecclesiastical 
establishments of the city pictures abounded as well, and 
we get a curious sidelight on the factors operating towards 
this accumulation of pictures in Venice, when we read in 
Ridolfi (“‘ Life of Paul Veronese ’’) of one church in 
Venice, where a certain altar was only allowed to retain 
its altar-piece for a limited period, whereupon it was 
removed and a fresh one substituted by a living artist—an 
amusing proof of how, even in the days of the Old Masters, 
the rivalry between the living and the dead was not an 
unheard-of thing, and how the difficulty was met. Finally, 
in the sumptuous decoration of the palaces of the Venetian 
aristocracy, paintings played naturally a most important 
part. And the inroads which the export to foreign col- 
lectors made upon this vast quantity of pictures were on 
the whole of very little consequence. Indeed, in the 
eighteenth century the Venetian Government, anticipating 
the devices of later Italian legislators, prohibited the 
export of old pictures from Venice altogether, and the 
lists drawn up by the Government experts of the pictures 
in public as well as private possession in Venice exist to 
this day, and furnish material of the very greatest value 
to the art historian. 

Into this painter’s paradise—not to forget the happy 
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and prosperous provinces of the Venetian terra ferma— 
Ridolfi’s book affords a fascinating glance. Unlike Vasari, 
Ridolfi has, however, until now been very unsatisfactorily 
edited. It took nearly two hundred years before the 
original edition of 1648 was succeeded by a fresh one 
published at Padua in 1835-37, and that was just a bare 
reprint, without any commentary. At last, however, this 
condition of things has been changed, thanks to the enter- 
prise of Baron von Hadeln, well known also in England 
as a leading connoisseur of the Venetian school. The 
work has been carried through with extreme patience and 
perseverance : the value of Ridolfi as an historical source, 
and his methods of work, are studied in an introduction, 
and an exhaustive commentary in the form of footnotes 
supplements and corrects the text of the author, a par- 
ticularly valuable feature being the data supplied as regards 
the present whereabouts of the paintings mentioned. The 
editor’s acquaintance with the cities and villages of Venetia, 
and, with the minutie of Italian bibliography, is equally 
extensive, and he has produced a work which will hence- 
forth be indispensable to all students of the Venetian school. 
Much of the territory surveyed in this book was, of course, 
a battleground during the war. It is gratifying to gather 
from Baron von Hadeln’s commentary that the destruction 
of works of art appears not to have assumed very large 
proportions : in fact, within the limits of time set by 
Ridolfi’s text he only chronicles one great loss—that of 
the Castle of San Salvatore at Collalto, near Conegliano. 


TANCRED BORENIUS. 


THE BOUDOIR OF MADAME DE SERILLY, THE 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, DEPARTMENT OF WOopD- 
worRK. London: Published under the authority of the Board 
of Education, 1925. (Price, including postage, 1s. 84d.) 
From Joan of Arc to the modern “‘ Montmartoise ” the 

Frenchwoman has always been a very wonderful person. 

Somehow she seems possessed of more marked individuality 

and charm of character than the women of any other 

nationality. She is so humanly alive to the everyday 
happenings about her, and takes an interest in all things, 
even to those minor incidents of existence which, to many 
women, are unimportant. Her manner of looking at life, 
combined with the refinement of her personality, has in 
no small way influenced the development of art through 
successive ages of French history, and set the fashion in 

Europe for its elegance and good taste. 

Madame de Sérilly was merely one of the many women 
whose lives enriched the eighteenth century in France, and 
characterized it as a period of culture and of refinement. 
Certain phases of her existence seem to have been inexpres- 
sibly mournful, but during her calmer interludes she was 
able to devote her attention to her house—the boudoir of 
which forms the subject of this booklet. 

Anyone who visits South Kensington Museum to see 
this little room must feel that it is the reflection of a very 
charming personality, as her delicate perception of a beau- 
tiful environment has created its own atmosphere of 
refinement. Artists—however able—need great patrons, 
and without such people as Madame de Sérilly their 
talents would have been unused. Of its particular type 
her boudoir is a very fine example of Louis XVI, and 
while a little surprise is felt at Mr. Strange’s opening 
statement that it is “‘ one of the most important works of 
art in the nation’s possession,” its interest and value artis- 
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tically cannot be over-estimated. It is very pretentious and 
unusually ornate and fine in detail for the period, but this 
is probably accounted for by the fact that it is a late example. 
The style of Louis XVI commenced many years prior to 
that monarch’s accession to the throne, and the earlier 
works are immensely finer than those of its later phases. 
This room, for instance, is without the vigour and fine 
sense of architecture, which is distinctive in the works of 
Jules Antoine Rousseau, who was the father of its designer. 
It suggests a weaker mentality, and recalls the technique 
of a silversmith constructing a beautiful casket to contain 
a precious jewel. In one respect this aspect of Louis XVI 
differs slightly from the accepted ideas of the style. An 
elimination of all unessential elements characterized its 
opening years, while here one can still discern the influence 
of the classic, but combined with the indications of an age 
of luxury and richness. It is always curious that a style 
of such marked simplicity should have followed the periods 
of the “ Régence ” and Louis XV, when the architecture 
of France had departed further from classical ideals than 
at any time since the Renaissance, and that each in their 
way should seem such a typical expression of French 
mentality. 

The booklet is very nice and excellently presented. 
There is a photograph of Houdon’s beautiful bust of 
Madame de Sérilly as a frontispiece, the history of the 
room is dealt with in a most scholarly way by Mr. Oliver 
Vacket, and there are numerous photos, measured drawings 
and details which are invaluable for architects and students 
of design. 

The authorities—whether at the British Museum or at 
South Kensington—should be induced to publish more 
of these very interesting and complete books of reference. 
They are ever welcome, and there is such ample—almost 
inexhaustible—material at their disposal in these vast 
storehouses of art. Mr. Clifford-Smith’s recent publication 
dealing with the section of Early English woodwork is 
similar in type, and a book which gives one pleasure to 
possess. It is published at the absurdly low price of 3s. 6d., 
and preferable to many more laboured publications at 
higher prices, as it deals only with these fine museum pieces 
of oak, and is furthermore a guarantee of historical accuracy 
upon a complex subject. 


THE APPRECIATION OF MUSIC BY MEANS OF THE 
PIANOLA AND DUO-ART, by Percy A. SCHOLES. 
Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press. §s. net. 
Mr. Percy Scholes is creating quite a library on the 

appreciation of music. This latest publication is a course 

of lectures given in the Miolian Hall, at the suggestion of the 

A£olian Company and under the auspices of the Honorary 

Advisory Committee on the Educational Use of Piano- 

Player Rolls. This committee, of which Sir Alexander 

Mackenzie is chairman, has been formed with the object of 

discussing and promulgating the advantages which may be 

derived from the player-piano and the reproducing piano, 
especially in connection with the education of young 
people. It should do good work, for it is quite certain that 
neither educationists, nor the public in general, realize the 
importance of the reproducing piano, which makes it 
possible for the interpretation of some famous pianist to be 
heard at will, after which individual interpretations may be 
attempted. The first of Mr. Scholes’s addresses—“ Musical 

Appreciation in Schools, Why and How ? ”—was given to 

principals of schools and their music teachers, and on this 











occasion Sir Alexander Mackenzie took the chair : the four 
which followed dealt with composers and their music, and 
were given to teachers and advanced students. The 
lectures are printed from shorthand notes, just as they were 
given, and the illustrations in musical notation are sufficient 
to show what was played, and how the piano, in its various 
forms, was used. A chapter, by Mr. Reginald Reynolds, 
who illustrated at the lectures, has been added, dealing with 
the playing of the pianola and showing how the new 
practice roll may be used. Teachers will find the book 
useful, just as it stands, for appreciation classes and for 
private study; but it is even more important, perhaps, for 
what it implies. The average teacher, unable to give much 
time to private practice, may perceive how a little careful 
study of the pianola together with the help of the new 
educational rolls, may revolutionize his work among his 
pupils. He may not only be able to introduce them to a 
wide field of musical literature, but by the use of the com- 
bined mechanism known as Duo-Art, he can enable them 
to hear the interpretations of great performers and to 
compare these before making their own attempts. In- 
cidentally, it may encourage the weaker brothers to learn 
that one of the finest artists when making one of such 
records, recorded no less than three hundred and sixty false 
notes in a single composition! Fortunately there is a 
method by which such blemishes can be corrected and even 
touch and rhythm improved, so that Percy Grainger can say 
of his Duo-Art records that they represent him, not only 
as he did play, but as he “ would /ike to play.” 

The book contains black and white illustrations and 
explanatory diagrams. The foreword is by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie. 

DOROTHY DUDLEY SHORT. 


UNKNOWN ESSEX, by DoNnaLpD MAXWELL. 
plates, 95 line drawings. The Bodiey Head. 


Mr. Maxwell makes out a very good case for Essex, 
“the Cinderella of the Home Counties,” as he so aptly 
puts it. He has succeeded, moreover, in making it such 
pleasant reading that one is tempted to explore for oneself 
these little-known places which boast such entrancing 
names as Saffron Walden, Stanford-le-Hope, Helions 
Bumpstead, Tumblestown, etc. 

The book, besides being descriptive, is an entertaining 
record of the author’s own impressions and of the various 
adventures encountered on his voyage of discovery ; while 
it contains unexpected amusing information embracing a 
field of knowledge far outstripping the boundaries of Essex. 

Altogether a charming book, well produced, and en- 
livened by many excellent sketches and coloured plates. 


2C4 Ppp; 30 
15S. net. 


THE DOME OF THE ROCK IN JERUSALEM, by ERNEST 
TATHAM RICHMOND. xX+III pp.; 68 plates and coloured 
frontispiece. Oxford University Press. £6 6s. 


Jerusalem is so intimately associated with the Christian 
religion that to many people it is painful to reflect that for 
more than eight centuries it was under the domination of 
Islam. Now that the sacred city is again occupied by 
European forces, all generous minds will hope that the new 
régime will be as careful to preserve Mohammedan as 
Christian historic edifices. 

Jerusalem contains one of the most beautiful and most 
sacred of Mohammedan shrines, and it is of this that Mr. 
E. T. Richmond writes; he gives a detailed account of its 
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structure and decoration, based on a personal examination 
made during the autumn and winter of 1918, he elucidates 
his text with a series of admirable illustrations in colour, 
half-tone, and line, and he pleads earnestly for the pre- 
servation of a shrine in which, he contends, “‘ all civilized 
humanity must be interested.” 

The Dome of the Rock owes its origin to the Caliph 
Abd-al-Malik ibn Marwan, who, in the year of the Hegira 
72 (A.D. 691) endeavoured to make Jerusalem a place of 
Islamic devotion. His rival, the Caliph Abdullah ibn 
Zubair, held the holy place of Mecca—Mecca, a shrine 
before the birth of Mahomet, because of its Sacred Stone, 
the Ca’aba. Abd-al-Malik saw rightly that to compete on 
fair terms with his rival he also must have an ancient 
shrine at Jerusalem; and so he put up a sacred rock as an 
alternative for worship to the Black Stone, and to emphasize 
the superiority of his own fetish he very wisely hastened 
to surround it with a building as splendid as possible. 

Rich material was ready to his hand, and the temple of 
the rock—like so many Romanesque churches—was built 
largely out of Byzantine and Roman ruins. The Moham- 
medan dome may be said to be upheld by Christian columns. 
The structure consists of a series of three enclosures. 
Immediately round the rock is a cylinder, its height about 
equalling its diameter, surmounted by a dome; the lower 
part of the cylinder is pierced with arches carried on four 
piers and twelve columns. Beyond this inner circle are 
two octagonal enclosures about half the height of the 
cylinder they surround. 

The first is in the form of an arched colonnade; and the 
second is a wall pierced with windows and with four entrances 
facing the cardinal points. . . . The piers and columns that carry 
the cylindrical wall, and those belonging to the arcade between it 
and the outer wall, are disposed so as not to conceal one another, 
and so as to permit, from almost any position, a view right across 
the building. The columns are of coloured marbles with gilded 
capitals, the cylindrical wall and the arches of the intermediate 
colonnade are covered with mosaics forming conventional! floral 
patterns of brown, black, blue, and green, and mother-of-pearl, set 
upon a gold background; the dome is decorated with painted and 
gilded arabesques and inscriptions; marble covers the walls of 
the outer octagon and of the piers; and the window openings are 
filled with coloured glass. An astonishingly rich and varied effect 
of structure, of ornament, and of light is thus produced. 


Rich and varied it is, yet it owes its high place in 
Mohammedan architecture largely to its comparative 
simplicity. There is far less interruption by ornament 
of the main structural lines here than in Saracenic interiors, 
for example; and practically the only disturbing feature is 
the alternation of black and white marble slabs covering 
the arches. This striped effect inevitably checks the flow 
of the round arch. Otherwise the interior of the Dome of 
the Rock has a dignity and harmony rarely expressed in 
Mohammedan architecture. 

Originally mosaics were on the exterior, but since the 
early sixteenth century, possibly since the fifteenth, the 
outside of the walls has been decorated with tiles. These 
tiles, set for the most part upon a bed largely composed of 
plaster, are liable to be loosened by bad weather, and so 
the exterior now consists of tiles of many periods and of 
various qualities. Mr. Richmond patiently sorts them out 
into their periods, but one must refer the reader to the 
numerous colour-plates to form an adequate idea of the 
variety and beauty of one of the greatest works of tile 
decoration ever undertaken. We, who are still trembling 
for the safety of St. Paul’s Cathedral, feel almost envious 
when Mr. Richmond tells us that “ the general condition 
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of the building structurally is good ” ; but what he is anxious 
about, and justly, is the preservation of the tile decoration : 


Large areas on the north-western faces of the drum and the 


octagon are entirely denuded of tiles. On the south-eastern side 
of the octagon one of the piers is without tiles, and two others are 
more than half denuded. On the north-western and northern 


facades a good deal of what remains is out of plumb and threatens 
to fall. . . . But however unsatisfactory the present condition is, 
it is becoming rapidly still more unsatisfactory; and the time is 
not far distant, if, indeed, it has not already arrived, when it must 
be decided whether the method of tile decoration adopted more 
than four hundred years ago is to be maintained or not. It is not 
only a question of preserving the tiles that exist, it is also a question 
of preserving and continuing a system of decoration. 

That is the problem set by the present state of the 
Dome of the Rock, and the only satisfactory solution Mr. 
Richmond can propose is a revival of the art of tile-making 
** till it can produce tiles equal, or reasonably near in quality, 
to those made in the sixteenth century.” Where these 
tiles are to come from does not matter, for from the. begin- 
ning the dome appears to have been constructed and de- 
corated with imported materials handled by foreign artists 
and workmen. It is one of the curiosities of history that 
practically the only inhabitants of Palestine who ever had 
any rudimentary art instinct were—the Philistines. 

F.R. 


EMOTION IN ART, by CLaupE PHILLIPs. 
Maurice W. BROCKWELL. 
19 other plates. 


Introduction by 
Pp. xxii, 283; frontispiece and 
London : Heinemann. I5s. net. 
“Emotion in Art” is the first of twenty-three essays 
reprinted in this volume from articles by the late Sir 
Claude Phillips in “ The Daily Telegraph,” “‘ The Art 
Journal,” and ‘“‘ The North American Review.” Sir 
Claude was for many years art-critic of “The Daily 
Telegraph,” and, therefore, as might be expected, the 
great majority of these essays, twenty-one out of twenty- 
three to be precise, first appeared in that journal : “ Emotion 
in Art,” however, was a contribution to the American 
magazine. Phillips was engaged upon the task of revising 
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The Italian Opera.—Really, the Opera Syndicate 
should have let us down a little more easily! From “ Die 
Meistersinger ” to “ Lucia di Lammermoor ” is too great 
a fall, and when they added insult to injury by giving us 
“ Fédora” one of the world’s worst operas and quite 
beneath criticism, they proved to the hilt the truth of 
Mr. Ernest Newman’s remarks in the “ Sunday Times ” 
regarding the contrast in the mentality between the 
two countries. It would be impossible to imagine Lottie 
Lehmann, for instance, choosing “‘ Fédora ” as the vehicle 
for her talents when making her début in a foreign country. 
“Il Barbiere di Siviglia” is always worth hearing, it is in 
its way a masterpiece, and certainly Rossini never wrote 
anything else to compare with it. In gaiety, distinction, 
and elegance it often nearly equals Mozart, and it has the 
advantage of one ‘of the best librettos in opera. The per- 
formance was excellent, Mdlle. Toti dal Monte was not a 
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these articles at the time of his death, when, perhaps, 
it might have been well to drop the project of reprinting 
them ; for in such a case there is always the fear that what 
is printed may not, as it stands, represent the final judg- 
ment of the writer. Mr. Brockwell, in fact, says of the 
essay, which gives a name to the volume, that he felt 
“‘ that Claude Phillips would have wished to amplify one 
or two passages contained in it and bring it abreast of 
modern criticism.” But had the project been abandoned 
we should have missed a pleasure; therefore we must be 
grateful to Mr. Brockwell for taking up the work of pub- 
lication, seeing the volume through the press, contributing 
the biographical introduction, and making an excellent 
selection of paintings for reproduction. Two of the essays 
will have a special interest for the readers of APOLLO on 
account of the thrilling story which was told in its first 
number of the remarkable concealment of the Van Eycks’ 
** Adoration of the Lamb ” during the German occupation 
of Ghent. The two articles on this picture were written 
for “The Daily Telegraph” in December, 1917, and 
July, 1920, respectively. In the first he describes the picture 
as it was before it was broken up, and expresses a pious 
hope that once again it might appear as a whole; a hope 
the realization of which involved the restoration of panels 
from Berlin and Brussels. And here it should be noted 
that in his second article he laid stress upon the fact that 
the Berlin museum had acquired its twelve panels, not as 
spoil of war, but for hard cash. Those panels had, Sir 
Claude relates, been sold to a dealer by the vicar-general 
of Ghent and the churchwardens of the cathedral, who in 
so doing “‘ deserved and incurred eternal infamy.” The 
second article was written after the restoration of the 
missing panels, and he writes that his rejoicing was “ with- 
out measure at this wonderful and unhoped-for consum- 
mation for which we have so ardently prayed.” But it is 
characteristic of the man that even in this moment of 
jubilation, room was found in his heart for pity for those 
in Berlin who had “ to endure the agony of separation.” 


AND 
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disappointment. She has a delightful voice, a good appear- 
ance and is always dead in time, and both acts and sings 
with intelligence and animation, her vocal gymnastics are 
remarkable, though her top notes are sometimes a little hard. 
MM. Cotreuil, Franci, and Malatesta were all admirable 
and Dino Borgiolo, a newcomer made a capital “‘ Conte 
d’Almaviva.” I have rarely heard such good diction from 
every one concerned, but so fine an artiste as Cotreuil 
should be above “ gagging,” it is not in keeping with the 
high comedy of Beaumarchais. Margaret Sheridan, who 
had been so greatly heralded hardly came up to our ex- 
pectations, her voice is slightly hard and has a disagree- 
able tremolo, neither does she look the part of ““ Madame 
Butterfly.” I think that this opera wears worse than 
anything else Puccini wrote. Elizabeth Rethberg, who 
made her début as “ Aida,” has a lovely voice which she 
uses to perfection. I have never heard so many first-rate 
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sopranos in a season as during the one just finished— 
Mesdames Lehmann, Kappel, Reinhardt, Schumann, 
Rethberg, Leider, dal Monte, Jeritza. What a list! The 
baritones too have been almost as fine, indeed it would 
be difficult to improve on such artistes as MM. Schorr, 
Mayr, Badini, Cotreuil, and Malatesta. There seems to 
be a dearth of good tenors at present, those in the German 
season were all frankly bad, and in the Italian season merely 
adequate. Maria Jeritza, whose first appearance in 
London caused so much excitement has a beautiful voice, 
warm and velvety and sings with finished art. ‘“‘ La Tosca” 
suited her well, for the music, in its melodramatic way, is so 
melodious and exciting that it carries the entire story along 
with a swing, and an artiste of Madame Jeritza’s vocal 
powers cannot fail to make a big effect in it. She sang 
beautifully throughout, and in her scene with Mario, 
at the end of the opera, acted quite sincerely. 


Looking back on the season as a whole one is, I think, 
led to the conclusion that there is only room in London 
for two kinds of opera, the very best and therefore very 
expensive, and cheap opera such as the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany have been giving successfully at the Lyceum. The 
performances as we have been having at Covent Garden 
are only possible when financial resources are practically 
unlimited, and prices of admission are high. Our British 
artistes have not the tradition which exists in Continental 
opera houses, neither can they get the training, and the 
public which pays ordinary theatre prices expects something 
better than it is usually given. The audiences for the 
German season and for the Italian were very different, one 
felt it instantly in the foyer between the acts, and if, as a 
rule, those of the latter were smarter in appearance, the 
former were infinitely more intelligent and alert, as one 
gathered from the comments one heard on the performances ; 
in fact, the German season attracted all that is best in the 
artistic and intellectual life of London. I hope that 
another year the syndicate will give some Mozart operas, 
a work of Gluck, and perhaps Mahler’s edition of 
“ Oberon,” and if the second half of the season be run on 
the same lines as it has been this year the répertoire should 
not be chosen by the prima donnas, whose intelligence is 
often extremely limited. There are plenty of operas far 
more interesting than those we have been given; for 
instance, “ Falstaff,” ‘‘ Otello,” “Manon,” “ Eugen 
Onégin,” “‘ Le Cog d’Or,” “‘ Le donne Curiose” of Wolf- 
Ferarri, etc., not to speak of the newer French and Russian 
works. They would also do well to devote a little more 
attention to the scenery and the stage management. In 
a letter to the newspapers from the Opera Syndicate we 
are told that although the financial results have been as 
good as they expected there has been a loss each week. 
I hope it has not been a great one, as it is an open secret 
to whose generosity and love of music it has all been due. 
In referring to criticisms on the choice of operas for the 
Italian season the Syndicate says that they were obliged to 
include some popular works in their scheme. We all 
agree to the necessity of their doing so, but by no stretch 
of the imagination can “‘ Fédora ” and “ Lucia di Lammer- 
moor” be called popular, and I think we have all had 
enough of “Rigoletto” and “Madame Butterfly.” 
Certainly, however, “ Il Barbiere di Siviglia’ should have 
filled the house; it is delightful and it was splendidly given. 
Taking it all in all the best operas seem to have attracted 
the largest audiences. 


News 


and Notes 

Violin and Piano Sonatas.—Mr. William Murdoch 
and Mr. Albert Sammons are excellent artistes, and their 
long association has given them a mutual understanding 
which assures us of a thoroughly competent performance 
of any work they may choose to play. Their breezy and 
eminently sane attitude suited McEwen’s matter-of-fact 
music well enough, but one missed the wistfulness in 
Brahm’s lovely sonata in G major, and they gave us no 
hint of the mysticism of Cesar Franck. They reminded 
me of one of Mr. E. F. Benson’s heroes who are given to 
composing masterpieces between a strenuous afternoon 
playing tennis at a nice country house and an evening 
service. With a little more subtlety their playing would 
gain immensely, for the spirit of music is elusive, and is 
more apt to be captured by the Hamlets of this world than 
by the bluff John Bulls. 


An Anniversary Concert.—I was sorry not to see 
a larger audience at the twenty-first anniversary concert 
of the London Symphony Orchestra on June the 9th. The 
programme was the same as that of their first concert in 
1904, when Hans Richter conducted, and whose rather 
stolid method it must have suited better than it did the 
sensational style of M. Koussevitsky. The playing 
generally was much better than it has recently been, and the 
quality of tone in Elgar’s “ Variations ” was quite remarkable. 
It was interesting to see how well this beautiful work 
holds its own with the music of Bach, Beethoven, and 
Wagner. The London Symphony Orchestra is, as I have 
said before, potentially one of the finest in existence, and 
it is nothing less than a national disgrace that some of our 
millionaires do not come forward and endow it, so placing 
it above financial anxiety, and allowing it to engage a first- 
rate permanent conductor. It is all very well to compare it 
with the big American orchestras which are all subsidized 
by wealthy individuals, but it is the system which is at 
fault, not the players; they have to earn the living by 
teaching and playing here, there, and everywhere, and 
under existing conditions simply cannot give the time 
necessary to rehearse their programmes properly. Then, 
too, their constant change of conductors is fatal to a fine 
finish and ensemble. Ina recent talk I had with M. Sokalof, 
the conductor of the Cleveland orchestra, he told me 
that this would not be tolerated for a moment in 
the United States, where there is far more public 
spirit regarding music than there is here. He went on to 
say that in no country had he seen more evidences of wealth 
than he has seen in England, and that if only a fraction of 
the money we spend on sport were to be devoted to art 
we should cease to be as negligible musically as we are at 
present, and I am sure he is right. 


The Russian Ballet.—“Les Matelots,” given last 
month at the Coliseum for the first time in London, is 
well worth seeing on account of its extraordinarily attrac- 
tive dancing. The story is slight, but amusing, and if the 
music had been of even average merit it would all have 
been delightful. The composer, Georges Auric, is another 
of “ Les Six,” and his music displays their usual frantic 
search after new and bizarre dissonances and effects. A 
good deal of it reminds one of a German band with all the 
musicians playing in different keys, while such melody as 
it does possess is commonplace to a degree. The scenery 
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is of the “ nursery” type, with which we have lately been 
made so familiar, and apart from the dancing, “ Les 
Matelots,” like “Les Biches,” is a deplorable example of 
the débdcle which has overtaken both music and scenic 
art in France. 


A Violoncello Recital.—Mr. Antoni Sala, a 
Spanish artist who gave a concert at the AZolian Hall last 
month, plays very well indeed. He has a beautiful tone, 
free from scratchiness, his rhythm and intonation are 
excellent, and he displayed real musical feeling in a pro- 
gramme which included a sonata by Locatelli and 
Rachmaninoff’s sonata for piano and violoncello. I place 
the piano first advisedly for this work is essentially a 
pianist’s composition, it has but little musical significance, 
and its idiom sounds curiously old-fashioned to-day, 
indeed, it might well have been signed by Rubinstein. 
The piano part was played by Mr. Craxton. 


On Women in Orchestras.—In a letter to the 
“Daily Telegraph” Miss Ethel Smythe criticizes the 
London Symphony Orchestra for not engaging women 
instrumentalists, and points to the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
which does employ them. She concludes her interesting 
letter with the words, “‘ There is a flaw somewhere which 
is bound to show up.” If Miss Smythe will attend one of 
the Queen’s Hall orchestral concerts she will, if she has 
any critical faculty, at once understand the reason for the 
wise policy of the London Symphony Orchestra, and she 
will find the flaw, as she expresses it, shown up there with 
the utmost clearness ! 
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“Contemporary British Composers.” By 
JosEPH HOLBROOKE.—I have just been reading Mr. Hol- 
brooke’s book, and gather from it that he does not like 
musical critics. This dislike he shares with many other 
musicians ; the book, however, is a record of his views on 
his brother composers, of whom he expresses some remark- 
able opinions in equally remarkable English. Mr. Holbrooke 
wonders if Stravinsky’s music contains “ the egg and the 
true juice”; he finds Frank Bridge’s style “ quixotic,” 
Cyril Scott is, we are glad to learn, “ free from turgidity, 
morbidity, and esotericism.” Delius’s art has remained 
rather unpopular owing to his “ unparenetic attitude.” 
John Ireland he admires greatly, and we are told that his 
harmonies will please when “ Stravinsky, Casella, Mali- 
piero, and the rest are regarded as bags of tricks and 
metallic salesmen.” Mr. Ireland, however, who is a kind- 
hearted man, will, I am sure, be sorry to learn that the fact 
of his gaining his livelihood as a teacher has “ ruined one 
of the finest of our tone poets!” A composition by Lord 
Berners caused Mr. Holbrooke to “ fall back on his 
haunches and yell with joy and laughter,” but from 
Eugene Goossens he is still waiting for the “ beef and the 
real blood.” One is indeed shocked to hear that “ Ter- 
minology is rife,” that “ peripatetic journeys are being 
made to impossible regions of cacophony,” that “ Abra- 
cadabra is in the brain,” that “ iconoclastics are for the 
nutriment bottles of the students,” and that “ morphology 
and mordacity are being dragged into the musical arena 
by the wild red men.” All this is very amusing but I 
confess that I do not know the meaning of these “ wild 
and whirling words” ; I wonder if even Mr. Holbrooke does! 


ART NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


Cézanne at the Leicester Galleries.—One 
ought perhaps to refrain from adding yet another opinion 
to the thousand or hundred thousand which have already 
been voiced in reference to Cézanne by critics, self- 
appointed or otherwise—but, firstly, the exhibition at the 
Leicester Galleries is, if I remember rightly, the first one 
that really shows us in England this painter at his best, 
and, secondly, his very name now acts as a stimulant, 
and goads one to proclaim one’s convictions. 

No modern artist has, probably, done more good and 
more harm to his fellows than this millionaire’s son who 
consecrated his life to painting. He was not compelled to 
do so in order to earn a living; he had no obvious talent. 
All he himself laid claim to was “ une petite sensation,” 
but having made it, he hastened to add “ mais je n’arrive 
pas 4 m’exprimer.” 

He was no Michelangelo, no Poussin, no Chardin 
even ! Zola, his friend, came to look upon him, with more 
justice than his prophets would care to admit, as “ un raté.” 

Then why not follow Zola’s lead and cast him aside ? 
Because the influence of Cézanne has had far-reaching 
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and—in the judgment of posterity perhaps—epoch-making 
consequences This raté, this second-rate mind, good 
Catholic that he was, and as such, content with tangible 
externalities, had, in lieu of inspiration, something that 
might be called “ un entétement,” round which his per- 
ceptions buzzed like bees in a bonnet—“ un entétement,” 
moreover, that was to cause a complete change in the 
attitude of painters towards their art. He seems actually 
to have been the first one to discover that a picture is 
first and foremost a picture. That discovery meant 
a revolution. A picture that is first and foremost a picture 
cannot be first and foremost anything else, an imitation 
of nature, for example, or an illustration of a biblical or 
other poetical text. A picture is, as such, a design—from 
top to bottom, from side to side, from corner to corner. 


Gifted with no imagination, perceiving facts rather 
than conceiving ideas, and therefore living a life on the 
plane of the intellect only, he naturally composed his design 
with illusions of tangible reality. This is what has been 
hailed as the “ solidity ” of his forms : his design does not 
depend, like Manet’s, on planes ; nor like Ingres’, on lines ; 
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nor like Delacroix’, on a. tangle of emotions which this 
passage from one of Delacroix’ letters so unmistakably 
betrays : 

“Je suis 4 ma fenétre et je vois le plus beau paysage ; 
l’idée d’une ligne ne me vient pas a l’esprit ; l’alouette chante, 
la riviére, réfléchit mille diamants, le feuillage murmure ; ou 
sont les lignes qui produisent ces charmantes sensa- 
tions ? ” 

No, Cézanne sees his landscapes, sees everything only 
with his “ petite sensation,” and that sensation is the 
volume. His design is built up as a child builds with 
bricks, only that in Cézanne’s case the “ bricks” are 
illusions of the third dimension as the “ paysage Rocheux, 
Aix,” exhibited at the Leicester Galleries, so beautifully 
illustrates. You do not expect to hear the lark singing, 
nor would Cézanne have condemned a picture as unfinished 
as Millet did because one “ cannot hear the dog bark in 
it yet.” Such romanticisms and sentimentalities are 
entirely beyond the range of Cézanne’s “ tempérament.” 
He just builds up his design with rocks that look tangibly 
solid. But if the objects have solidity, and if his painting 
reproduces “ distance,” it is not that of nature, for the 
artist in order to conform to the requirements of his 
design, “fetches up” the background, emphasizes the 
mountain range, and so creates a design that actually rises 
from bottom to top whilst it may appear to the unob- 
servant to run from front to back. This lack of distance, 
but at the same time the quality which gives a good 
Cézanne that sense of close-knit composition, may here 
be studied in “l’Amour en platre.” The drawing of 
this plaster cupid is, of course, faulty, yet, by reason 
both of its colour and of its design, this picture is one 
of the best he ever finished—he began so much and left 
so much in disgust with his inability to “express himself.” 
“L’Amour en platre” has no real sense of space: the 
floor runs as naively up the canvas as it runs in Chinese 
paintings up the paper. But whereas in Eastern art the 
sense of flatness is complete, distance deducible rather 
than visible, Cézanne’s canvases give the illusion of having 
“* cockled ” by magic in consonance with the forms of the 
objects represented. To Cézanne “ Nature ” was just this : 
a chaos of forms which it was his business as a painter to 
translate into a cosmos. He had no love for the objects 
as such, else he would neither have attempted the 
“‘ Baigneuses d’Aix,” nor even “ Le Bois des Sceurs,” in 
which latter he does as grievous a violence to the natural 
form of a tree trunk, as he does in the former to the natural 
forms of the human body. But both of these pictures are 
capitally designed and fine in luminous colour. 

Cézanne’s “ colour,” however, does not mean a hot 
blaze like Rubens’s or Delacroix’s, nor a cool breeze like 
Velazquez,’ nor a warm glow like Rembrandt’s, but an ap- 
parent manifestation of light itself! Cézanne’s pictures 
** tell out ” even in an indifferent light. 

It is this luminous design that converts the stretch of 
canvas into a structurally living thing rather than into a 
* hole in the wall,” or a flat piece of “ tapestry,” which has 
inspired all that is best in “ modern ” painting. 


PARIS AND WEMBLEY. 


Making all due allowances for the fact that our 
Wembley is a general Empire Exhibition and that the 
“Exposition” is international and more purely “decora- 


tive,” there cannot be the slightest doubt that the Paris 
enterprise is immeasurably more attractive as a spectacle 
than the London undertaking. The French are past- 
masters of attraction; they know how to stimulate one’s 
interest, rouse one’s curiosity, tickle one’s palate. More- 
over Paris is a city of vistas and approaches, of palaces, 
arcades, terraces and grandiose shops: it is, in short, a city 
in which almost “ every prospect pleases.” To understand 
is, in French, to comprehend, to take things together, to look 
at things not in detail but as a whole; and in that sense the 
“* Exposition ” is a triumph—despite formidable obstacles. 


The venue being almost in the heart of the city, they had 
to make the best of already existing buildings, quays, road- 
ways, gardens, bridges, and the river—and they have done 
wonders, turning the very waters of the Seine at night-time 
into a Niagara of light, and into fountains and cascades of 
colour. Every gateway beckons, every porte welcomes you 
with open arms, so to speak. The principal entrance, the 
hall and giant staircase of the Grand Palais is a veritable 
miracle of imaginative transformation. — 


Of this spirit, there is nothing at Wembley : the absence 
of comprehension is absolute. Whatever its plans on paper, 
there is no design in the Exhibition as it stands. In spite of 
almost virgin soil, every vista has been obstructed, mal- 
iciously, one might think. Wherever it was possible for a 
building to block a view, it does so; wherever a view 
should be confined it is left open ; wherever a sign, a poster, 
an advertisement—all mercifully absent or suitably subdued 
in the Paris show—can mar one’s pleasure in sightseeing, 
it achieves this purpose radically. Wembley looks what it 
is : a stark, gigantic trade show. 


The Exposition, which is not gigantic, does not look what 
nevertheless it is—a trade show; the exhibitors are firms 
not artists. Here, however, we have another surprise. The 
artists of Paris evicted from the Grand Palais, and left to 
themselves as they are in the “Tuileries,” and at the “Porte 
Maillot,” display an indifference to presentation, and there- 
fore a lack of comprehension which is truly astounding. 


I can imagine nothing more boring and more fatiguing to 
body and mind than the acres of wall space which the 
luckless visitor to the “ Salons ” in the Tuileries and to the 
“* Tuileries ” in the Palais de Bois (otherwise the sheds at 
the Porte Maillot) has to inspect. The Palace of Art at 
Wembley seemed to me pretty bad as a Theatre of the Arts, 
but it is perfection compared with the Paris Palais de Bois. 
And here comes the third surprise. The French artists, as 
such, have, one discovers to his amazement, ideas but no 
taste, notions but no nicety. 


Whenever one came upon a picture in the Tuileries that 
showed a tolerable respect for tools and material, it was— 
English (Russell Flint, Borough Johnson, Isabel Codring- 
ton, Dugdale, Eves, Vicat Cole, etc., etc.); and whenever 
one came upon an idea at the Porte Maillot it was at 
best unmannerly, not in subject but in “finish.” Here, 
however, an apology may be due to the French, since the 
majority of names of the artists with ideas was—not French. 
In proof of this contention, I pick at random works I have 
noted in the catalogue of the Porte Maillot artists : Massimo 
Campigli, Edmund Ceria, Conrad Kickert, Tsuganharo 
Fujita, Arthur Franck, Pan Gargallo, Charles Kvapil, 
Henri Ottmann, Kees van Dongen, and others. As a matter 
of fact over twenty per cent. of the exhibitors here are 
foreigners, and this exhibition represents a much higher 
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intellectual level than is manifest in the old Salons, where 
there are fewer foreigners (mostly English and American), 
and where one thanks heaven for a Forain (albeit of 1873), 
and even a J. A. Grun. 


The fact is, the modern French school has little natural 
sense of colour and no feeling for the quality of paint. The 
Chardins, Daumiers, Corots, Fantin Latours, are exceptions 
which prove the rule. Moreover, in its very just reaction 
against thoughtless craftsmanship and technical tight-rope 
performances the modern “ movement ”—perhaps not only 
in France—has gone to opposite extremes : it condemns all 
graces and mistakes the absence of manners for the presence 
of ideas—a lamentable error of judgment: for an idea worth 
conceiving deserves the utmost in nicety of expression. 

As to ideas ; seeing that amongst the founders and the 
present leaders of the modern movement there are at least 
as many foreign as French names, the Modern French 
school is, so far as this term implies any national significance, 
a legend unsupported by fact. 


Perhaps because they are good draughtsmen, and perhaps 
also because the material is more intractable and demands 
not only ideas but also patience, their level in sculpture is 
much higher and their ideas find far nobler expression. 
There is at the Porte Maillot the dying Centaur, by 
Bourdelle, a distinguished work, and the “ Monument 
aux morts de la Ville du Havre,” by Pierre Marie 
Poisson, a dignified and indeed remarkable composition 
in carved stone, and there was an “ abstract” boulder 
in black granite shaped like a huddled little figure 
that looked like a Pan in misery, by Victor Brecheret, 
which I could not help stroking and patting for the sheer 
pleasure in its form and finish. 


As we go to press we are informed by Messrs. Tooth 
that two water-colour drawings by S. Fyzee-Rahamin, one, 
the portrait reproduced in this number, “A Rajpur 
Sirdar,” and another, have been accepted by the National 
Gallery of British Art, Millbank—in other words, by the 
Tate Gallery. One of the drawings was presented by the 
State of Bhavnagar, India; the donor of the other does 
not, as yet, desire to be known. 

We are also informed that two other drawings have 
been purchased by the Secretary of State for India for 
the Indian Government. In this connection we might 
mention that there is a movement on foot to establish Art 
Galleries in some of the Indian cities. The State of 
Baroda, through the generosity of H.H. The Gaekwar, 
already possesses one. 


A Journal 


of the Arts 


LA FONTANA DI TREVI 
By Harry Morley 


The summer exhibition at the Bond Street Art Galleries 
is, in spite of the “ off-season,” well worth a visit. Russell 
Flint, who is developing more and more a gift of pro- 
ducing various but always attractive work, shows several 
highly-finished Odyssée illustrations as pleasing in com- 
position and in colour as in finish, side by side with land- 
scape and figure subjects, done in a slighter manner, and 
two or three charming coloured figure drawings. Richard 
Jack’s “‘ River, Chelsea,” Ranken’s “‘ Lancing College,” 
Barnard Lintott’s sunny “ Sunlight Path, Cagne,” 
Smithson Broadhead’s “‘ Pen-y-Gwyrd,” pen-and-ink and 
wash on rough paper, and Ernest O. Beech’s “ Looking 
towards Fairlight,” and “ Valley of the Brede, Sussex,” 
are worthy of special mention. Harry Morley’s illustrations 
for E. V. Lucas’s “ Wanderer in Rome,” which Messrs. 
Methuen are publishing, are, perhaps, not all equally 
successful. One feels that the artist was hampered by the 
prescribed “format.” Nevertheless, the “ Fontana di 
Trevi” (reproduced above) is almost as accurate as a 
“* Sargent,” and several others pleasingly decorative. 


Erratum.—In the July number, p. 50, last line left 
column: read “ voterai”’ and “ modeler.” 
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THE NEW 


VERMEER 


By TANCRED BORENIUS 


NY addition to the scanty list of 

surviving works by Jan Vermeer, of 

Delft, must by now be chronicled 

as an event of outstanding impor- 

tance; but how particularly welcome is 

the discovery of a work which immediately 

and uncontestedly must take rank among the 

greatest masterpieces of this, the rarest of all 

the Dutch masters. Such is the case of the 

exquisite “Portrait of a Young Woman,” 

which we are privileged to reproduce in 

colour by the courteous permission of Messrs. 
Knoedler. 

The use of the word “discovery” is, in 
the present instance perhaps, not quite 
accurate; the expression “ re-discovery ” 
meets the case rather better. For although 
its whereabouts have remained unknown to 
students for many years, the picture is not 
without a history. The earliest mention 
which unequivocally refers to this painting 
is the description of it which is given in 
the catalogue of the sale of M. Lafontaine’s 
collection, which took place in Paris just over 
a century ago, on December 19, 1822. ‘That, 
it will be remembered, was the time of the 
rising tide of Romanticism in the French 
school of painting, and it is interesting to see 
how the comments in the catalogue very aptly 
and felicitously summarize the pictorial charm 
of this work : “ Il y a dans ce joli tableau tout 
ce qui fait connaitre le véritable peintre, 
l’exécution en est coulante, la couleur forte, 
effet bien senti.” 

The year after the Lafontaine sale this picture 
was purchased by General the Baron Atthalin, 
of Colmar, a connoisseur and amateur painter, 
and has remained in the possession of his 
descendants until quite lately. William Biirger 
(T. E. J. Thoré-Birger), that enthusiastic 
pioneer in the appreciation of Vermeer, was 
acquainted with the existence of this picture; 
in his epoch-making study of Vermeer, which 
appeared in the “ Gazette des Beaux-Arts ” 
in 1866, he refers to it (under the mistaken 
description of “‘ Portrait of a Young Man ”’) 
among the pictures which he intends to 
investigate and study later. The suggestion has 
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also been made that the present picture may 
be one of the busts mentioned at the end of 
the list of twenty-one pictures by Vermeer, sold 
at Amsterdam on May 16, 1696, twenty-one 
years after Vermeer’s death. This is quite a 
possibility, but, unfortunately, the descriptions 
in the above-mentioned list are so brief that 
it is impossible on this point to advance beyond 
the realm of conjecture. One further point 
remains to be mentioned : the picture is signed 
with Vermeer’s monogram, which, also in our 
reproduction, appears plainly visible, above, 
slightly to the left of the centre of the 
picture. 

So much for the état civil of the picture 
newly again brought to light. Artistically it 
will be seen that it possesses to the full those 
qualities which have given Vermeer his unique 
position among the painters of the Dutch 
seventeenth-century school. The character 


of the composition, with its audacious rhythm 
of line and extraordinary monumental power, 
even within the small compass, is just what 
Vermeer would arrive at in one of his happiest 


moods. As for the swiftness and freedom of 
handling, they are something astounding, even 
in a Vermeer, and the same is true of the treat- 
ment of light and shade. A passage such as 
that of the shadow over the greater part of 
the face has a transparency and a vibrating 
quality which are almost incredible; and how 
deftly the touches are put in, which give life 
and sparkle to the eyes, or accentuate the tip 
of the nose, the lips, and the large pendants 
of the earrings. As for the scheme of colour, 
it is surely no exaggeration to say that we are 
in the presence of one of the greatest wonders 
of the Dutch school. How bold and un- 
paralleled, and yet how absolutely satisfying 
is the chord of limpid, positive red (in the 
hat), and clear greenish blue, which is the 
dominant motive in the symphony of colour. 
It is the notes of greatest intensity—whether 
in sparkling light or deep shadow—which are 
reserved for the figure in the foreground; 
the background is formed by an Eastern 
hanging with a pattern of bold design, though 
Kept very reserved in tonality; the colours 
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which occur in it are a dull yellow and 
blue. 

To those acquainted with Vermeer’s pic- 
tures the present example—which measures 
7,;°s by 94 inches—will immediately suggest 
reminiscences of another work by the master, 
also a small panel, of very nearly the 
same dimensions, “ The Young Woman with 
a Flute,” now in the collection of Mr. Joseph 


Widener, of Philadelphia. The setting of the 
scene presents the closest analogies in both 
pictures—note especially the hanging in the 
background, and the arm-chair—the technical 
treatment is the same, indicative of the period 
about 1660 in the artist’s career; and, unless I 
am greatly mistaken, the sitter is the same in 
both pictures, though presented from a different 
angle and in different attire. 


CONCERNING TITIAN’S PICTURE AT 
ALNWICK CASTLE 


By GEORG GRONAU 


MONG the noble families of Venice 
who, through their collections, have 
ensured for themselves an honour- 
able memory in aftertimes, that of 

the Vendramin, must occupy the first place; 
several bearers of this name have succeeded in 
bringing together in their palaces particularly 
valuable works of art. Besides occasional 
allusions, we possess two exceptionally im- 
portant sources of information on this subject. 
An Andrea has placed his entire possessions 
on record in a series of rather slight drawings. 
The most valuable portion of this illustrated 
catalogue has been recently issued in a fine 
publication by Dr. Borenius,* which enables 
one to fully realize the extent and the choice 
quality of such a cabinet of paintings, but also 
to discover how high a percentage of works of 
art have since been lost. 

Almost more important, however, is the 
inventory of the year 1567, which deals with 
the entire artistic possessions of an older 
collector of the house of Vendramin, namely, 
Gabriel.t Connoisseurs have long been ac- 
quainted with his name, for his principal 
works of art were described in the famous 
book about Venetian art treasures, which was 
compiled by Mare Antonio Michiel in the 
first half of the sixteenth century.t Among 

* “The Picture Gallery of Andrea Vendramin,” London, 
+ Aldo Rava, “‘Il Camerino delle antigaglie di Gabriele 
Vendramin,” Nuovo Archivio Veneto, Nuova Serie, anno xxii, 
tomo xxxix, 1920, pp. 1§5-I81. 

+ First edition by Abate Jacopo Morelli 1800; the best 


Italian edition, G. Frizzoni, Bologna, 1884; English translation 
by G. Williamson, London, 1903. 
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them was one of those pictures which occupy 
quite a special position in our time, the 
“ Giorgione,” of the Giovanelli Palace in 
Venice. 

That Gabriel Vendramin must have enter- 
tained the genuine passion of the born collector 
for his treasures is made clear in the words 
with which he speaks about them in his will 
and in his wish that they should not be scat- 
tered to the four winds after his death, but 
rather that an inventory should be made of 
them, and that they should then be sealed up 
by the notary public in the room where they 
were kept in order that they should eventually 
pass to that member of the family who should 
be, like himself, an art-lover as weil as pious 
and of irreproachable morals. 

These testamentary instructions were, how- 
ever, only imperfectly carried out, and the in- 
ventory was not made immediately after 
Gabriel’s death (March 15, 1552). The heirs 
were his seven nephews, the sons of his brother 
Andrea; the eldest, Luca, inherited the house 
at Santa Fosca with the cabinet of antiquities. 
He proved, however, to be an unreliable 
steward of the valuable property, as in 1565 
he began to sell certain objects (first of all 
medals) underhandedly. When the brothers 
heard of this they began a lawsuit against Luca, 
and at length succeeded in placing the property 
in the hands of a notary; this was the cause 
of the above-mentioned detailed inventory, 
which affords us such a unique insight into 
the wealth and many-sidedness of this collec- 
tion. But the inventory has quite a peculiar 
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significance owing to the fact that the names 
of experts are appended: for sculpture— 
Sansovino, Vittoria, and Tommaso Lombardo; 
for the pictures—Tintoretto and Orazio 
Vecellio, Titian’s son. We may expect, there- 
fore, that the attributions in this inventory are 
based on particularly reliable authority. 

We must refrain from dilating on the 
valuable information which this inventory 
presents to us. That its importance has not 
yet been universally recognized is probably 
only due to the fact that the document was 
published in an historical, not in an art, journal. 
We will speak here only of the pictures that 
Gabriel Vendramin possessed by Titian, 
with whom he must have been in close per- 
sonal touch, for Titian was called in as a witness 
when, two days before his death, the old man 
added a codicil to his will. There were two 
portraits of noble ladies, unfortunately too 
cursorily described to enable us to identify 
them with existing pictures,* then a picture 
of Christ with a figure on either side, a tondo, 
doubtless the picture that is now in the 
Louvre,t and has been wrongly taken from the 
group of genuine Titians; further, a self- 
portrait of Titian, also a tondo. I can prove 
that it is identical with a picture formerly in 
the collection of R. von Kaufmann, Berlin. 

The greatest interest, however, centres 
round a family group which is thus described 
in the text: “Un quadro grando nel qual li 
sono retrazo le crose miracolose con ser Andrea 
Vendramin con sette fioli et mesier Gabriel 
Vendramin, con suo adornamento d’oro fatto 
de man de sier Titian.” In translation: “A 
large picture in which is represented the 
miraculous cross with Ser Andrea Vendramin 
with his seven sons and Mesier Gabriel Ven- 
dramin, in a golden frame, painted by the 
hand of Sier Titian.” 

Whoever reads this description will imme- 
diately recollect that there exists a work by the 
master to which it corresponds, and, indeed, 
literally in every detail. This picture is one 
of the most famous works of art in English 
private collections; it belongs to the Duke of 


* There are more female portraits by Titian in existence 
than is generally recognized. They are often ascribed to Tin- 
toretto, also to Veronese. Thus, in my opinion, the portrait in 
the Holford collection (The Holford Collection, London, 1924, 
plate xlvia) is undoubtedly a late work by Titian. 


+ Louvre, No. 1582. 


+ “* Sale Catalogue,” Berlin, 1917, vol. i, no. 59 (as Sebas- 
tiano). 


Concerning Titian’s Picture at Alnwick Castle 





Northumberland, and is at Alnwick Castle.* 
Here we see the altar with the cross standing 
on it before which kneels the aged Gabriel 
Vendramin turning to the spectators, while his 
brother Andrea reverently approaches the 
relic. Behind him are four of his sons, Luca 
standing, Leonardo, Francesco, and Frederico 
kneeling before him, while the younger mem- 
bers of the family, Bertoldo, Giovanni, and 
Filippo are represented, childishly uncon- 
strained, on the right. 

There can be no doubt that the inventory 
refers to this and to no other picture. The 
number of the figures alone, together with the 
unusual subject, should prove the correctness 
of this assertion. So the traditional name, 
*“* Cornaro Family,”’ must be abandoned. 

How this picture left Venice and came to 
its present resting-place we can follow to a 
certain extent. No less a person than Van 
Dyck had it in his possession, and we know 
what a passionate admirer of Titian he was, 
and that he collected a number of works by 
his great prototype.t In the seventeenth 
century even the hitherto so carefully guarded 
cabinet of Gabriel Vendramin was dispersed. 
Though our information about the breaking 
up of the collection dates from a somewhat 
later period, after Van Dyck’s death, this does 
not mean that single works may not have been 
sold secretly before. Certain is it that the 
picture was in Van Dyck’s possession at the 
time of his death, and that it was acquired by 
an ancestor of the present owner in 1658. 

For us, however, this record has yet 
another value; we get a definite limit for the 
dating of the picture, which Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle place at about 1560. It must 
have been painted before 1552, the year of 
Gabriel Vendramin’s death, and the style, too, 
points to the period round about the year 
1550, for certain early characteristics as, for 
example, in the group of sons on the left, 
which may be compared with the members of 
the Pesaro family in the famous altar-piece, 
are still apparent. 

* A fine reproduction in the publication of the Burlington 


Fine Art Club, “‘ The Venetian School: Pictures by Titian and 
his contemporaries,” London, 1915, plate xliv. 


+ No less that nineteen originals by Titian are mentioned in 
the list of works of art belonging to Van Dyck which was found 
some years ago in the Vienna archives. The Vendramin picture 
occupies the first place. See “ Zeitschrift filr Bild. Kunst,” 
N.F. xxxiii, 1922, p. 22. The next work mentioned on this page 
is a picture of “Perseus and Andromeda.” May not this fill a 
gap in the history of the picture at the Wallace Collection ? 
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SOME EARLY ENAMELS IN THE COLLECTION 


OF LORD 


S our readers will recollect, the 
February number of APOLLO con- 
tained an article in which some very 
interesting early Italian pictures in 

the possession of Lord Carmichael were illus- 
trated and discussed. On the present occasion 


CARMICHAEL 


reached a very high level of technical develop- 
ment in the Byzantine and Carolingian epochs. 
With the rise of that esthetic impulse and 
unity, which we call Gothic, this art of 
enamelling, like many other arts, was given 
a new vitality, and as the Gothic spirit 





THE CRUCIFIXION 


Mosan, 1150-1200 


we are privileged to publish, by the owner’s 
kind consent, a further instalment of Lord 
Carmichael’s collection, namely, a number of 
early enamels, none of which have hitherto 
been accessible in reproduction. 

The art of enamelling is of very ancient 
origin, and in the Western world it had already 
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formulated itself during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries we find this art becoming 
centralized in certain workshops—probably 
monastic—of the valleys of the Meuse and 
Rhine, and in other workshops of the adjoining 
province of Lorraine. At a time when these 
schools became distinct we find a general 
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Some Early Enamels in the Collection of Lord Carmichael 





KNOP FROM CROSS OR SHRINE THE RETURN OF THE SPIES 


Mosan, circa 1250 Mosan, circa 1250 
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ORNAMENTAL PANELS 


Probably Mosan, Early Thirteenth century 
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preference for the enamelling technique known 
as champlevé, in which the enamels are laid 
into the recesses of a design scooped out of 
the base of metal. The cloisonné method 
favoured by the Byzantine and Carolingian 
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graduated to yellow. The colour and disposi- 
tion of the enamels, the features reserved in the 
metal, and the somewhat superfluous inscrip- 
tions point to the Meuse (or *‘ Mosan’”’) school 
of the second half of the twelfth century. A 


CRUCIFIX, LIMOGES 
Early Thirteenth century 


BUCKLE-END, LIMOGES 
Fourteenth century 


craftsman still persists, but in a subsidiary way. 

The series which we illustrate here begins 
with the Crucifixion, illustrated in Fig. 1. 
This is of copper, with remains of gilding, and 
is decorated in champlevé enamels of turquoise 
blue, blue graduated to white, and green 
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THE ANNUNCIATION 
Probably Italian, Fifteenth century 


monochrome reproduction can, unfortunately, 
give but an insufficient idea of the beauty of 
this piece, equally remarkable for its decorative 
qualities and its power of dramatic expression. 

A second Mosan enamel is one of the most 
exquisite objects in the collection. It is a 























SHIELD 


French, Fourteenth century 


knop (Fig. 2) from a processional cross or, 
more probably, from a shrine, in silver-gilt, 
decorated with six leaf-shaped panels each 
nielloed with a tree of seven ivy leaves; the 
panels are surmounted by pineapple motives, 
and separated above and below by acanthus 
foliage. A fairly exact counterpart of this 
interesting enamel may be seen in the end- 
gables of the shrine of St. Elisabeth at Mar- 
burg.* The knops of the gables are of almost 
identical formation, and the reserved panels, 
which are of the same shape, are filled with 
similar ornament, though in this case enamelled 
not nielloed. The shrine at Marburg can be 
dated approximately to the year 1249, and has 
been ascribed to the school established about 
this time at Aix-la-Chapelle.t 

Of the same period and provenance is the 
plaque decorated with the Return of the Spies 
from the Promised Land (Fig. 3). This 
beautiful enamel is, unfortunately, somewhat 
perished, and the inscription above the figures 
is illegible, but the monumental character of 
style is still in its essentials unobscured. 

The attractive ornamental panels (Fig. 4) 
are also probably of the same origin as the 
Crucifixion plaque, though equally comparable 
plaques may be observed on works of the 
Aix-la-Chapelle and Verdun schools ; they may 
have been details on a shrine or a book-cover, 
and we may give them a date early in the 


t* See Der Schrein der Heiligen Elisabeth zu Marburg, von 
Richard Hamann und Heinrich Kohlhaussen. (Marburg, 1922.) 
Plate LVII. 


t+ Cf. v. Falke, op. cit., p. 100. 
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ARMORIAL PLAQUE 


French, Fourteenth century 
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KNOP FROM CHALICE STEM 


Italian, Fourteenth century 


thirteenth century. They are enamelled 
mainly in white, blue, and green. 

We now pass to enamels which are dis- 
tinctly French in origin. The earliest Limoges 
enamels go back as far probably as the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, but the highest 
achievements of the French workshops belong 
to the thirteenth century, and it is to the 
beginning of this century that we can perhaps 
ascribe the earliest Limoges enamel in Lord 
Carmichael’s collection—the crucifix shown in 
Fig. 5. It is of copper, with remains of gild- 
ing ; the decoration is carried out in champlevé 
enamel, though the greater part of the enamel 
is now missing, allowing us to see the simple 
strong lines of the design all the more clearly. 
On the arms of the cross are half-length figures 
of the Virgin and St. John, and there are 
figures of saints at the upper and lower 
extremities of the cross, but the identity of 
these is not obvious. 

The buckle-end of gilt bronze (Fig. 6), with 
pierced Gothic tracery, is decorated with a 
cockatrice in champlevé enamel, and is a later 
example of the Limoges style, dating from the 
fourteenth century. It is probably an orna- 
ment from harness. The plain shield (Fig. 7) 
belongs to the same period as the buckle-end, 
and has an old paper label on the back in- 
scribed : “‘ Armoiries d’une des statues tom- 
bales des nonnes de l’abbaye de la . . . fondée 
par Anne de Bretagne prés de Hennebon.” 
The remaining armorial plaque (Fig. 8) was 
again probably designed for harness, and is of 
the same period. 
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There remains to be noticed a fourteenth- 
century enamel of undoubted Italian origin. 
It is a knop from the stem of a chalice, illus- 
trated in Fig. 9. It is of gilt copper, embossed 
and decorated with six medallions reserved in 
the metal against a background of blue enamel 
bordered with red. The subjects are Christ 
on the Cross, St. John the Evangelist, St. Mary 
of Egypt, St. Francis, St. Mary Magdalene, and 
the Virgin. 

Probably of French or Flemish origin, 
though of somewhat later date, is the silver 
pendant decorated with blue and green trans- 
parent enamels, illustrated in Fig. 10. The 
Crucifixion is here depicted with the poignant 
note of tragedy which is characteristic of the 
fifteenth century. On the other side there is a 
hinged and glazed lid under which are two 
minutely finished ivory carvings fixed against 
a blue enamelled background, representing, in 
an A-shaped disposition, the Virgin and Child 
(above) and the Virgin and St. John the 
Baptist (below). 
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With the copper medallion engraved for 
enamelling with the subject of the Annuncia- 
tion (Fig. 11 ; see p. 130), we probably return to 
an Italian provenance of the fifteenth century. 
An ornamental plaque of the same period in 
silver-gilt, decorated in champlevé enamel, is 
shown in Fig. 12. The irregular shape seems 
to indicate that originally it was inlaid on the 
spreading foot of a chalice. 

On the occasion when Lord Carmichael’s 
pictures were discussed in these columns, the 
remark was made that “it would be no exag- 
geration to say that there is not one item in 
Lord Carmichael’s collection, however small 
or fragmentary, which does not possess a real 
esthetic significance.” This observation could, 


perhaps, not be more appositely illustrated 
than by the series of enamels dealt with above 
—often tiny in size, and torn from their 
original setting, they yet each have a message 
of artistic import, and each give us a clear 
reflection of the tendencies of style prevailing 
at the moment of their production. 
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French or Flemish, Fourteenth century 
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MODERN 


ENGLISH POTTERY AND 


PORCELAIN 


By FRANK RUTTER 


ANY harsh things have been writ- 

ten about the British Pavilion at 

the Paris Exhibition of Decorative 

Arts—and some of them, perhaps, 
have been deserved—but amid this general 
chorus of disparagement no voice, to my 
knowledge, has been raised in defence of one 
particular section which provides what all the 
Frenchmen I met recently in Paris acknow- 
ledged to be a 


most interesting 
and worthy dis- 
play. I refer to 


the collection of 
pottery and por- 
celain which, if 
in some respects 
incomplete, does, 
nevertheless, il- 
lustrate the im- 
mense advance 
both in domestic 
and in decorative 
wares which Eng- 
land has made in 
the last ten years. 

Compared 
with the work of 
other nations, the 
British ceramic 
exhibits at Paris show genuine distinction in 
three directions ; firstly, in the simplicity and 
fitness for use of the domestic wares ; secondly, 
in the technical and esthetic excellence of de- 
corative wares based on the work of the earlier 
Chinese potters ; and thirdly, in the really re- 
markable revival of figure-work, the production 
of statuettes which in daintiness of invention 
and execution may fairly be said to uphold the 
best traditions of Dresden and Chelsea. It is 
impossible within the scope of this article to 
deal exhaustively with our manifold activities 
in these three directions, and, invidious as it 
must be to risk the neglect of merit by in- 
adequate selection, reference can be made to 
the work of only a few firms and crafts- 
men whose particular productions may be 
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Grey-green surface, overglaze decoration in red, black, and blue-green 


taken to illustrate an improvement that is 
general. 

The improvement in our domestic pottery 
is part and parcel of a new movement which 
has influenced British manufactures generally, 
a movement dating from the foundation of the 
Design and Industries Association in I9I§. 
Started by a handful of designers and craft- 
workers who combined enthusiasm with a keen 

sense of the prac- 
} tical, the Associa- 

tion set out from 
the beginning to 
kill the idea that 
beauty was to be 
obtained by added 
ornament, and to 
insist that true 
beauty could only 
be the result of 
efficient construc- 
tion. ‘“ Fitness 
for purpose ”’ was 
the slogan which 
the Association 
continually reiter- 
ated, and it never 
tired of asserting 
that anything 
made to fulfil its 
purpose thoroughly and well would be good 
art. In fact, its homely advice to manufacturers 
was : “ Look after the Fitness and the Beauty 
will look after itself.” Instead of regarding 
Design as some mysterious quality, generally 
derived from the past, which has to be imposed 
on the present, Mr. John Gloag, as spokesman 
for the Association, bluntly declares : ‘‘ Design- 
ing is simply knowing what you are going to 
do and how to do it.”’* 

To show how completely this view of 
Design has revolutionized manufacture, we 
need only consider the application of the 
Association’s slogan to such an ordinary object 





* Design in Modern Life and Industry, Year Book of the 
Design and Industries Association, 1924-25. Page 9. (Ernest 
Benn, Ltd.) 
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as a teapot. If Victorian manufactures were, 
generally speaking, deplorably bad artistically, 
it was because Utility and Beauty were 
completely divorced in the average Victorian 
mind. It was grudgingly admitted that a thing 
had to be useful, and then as a separate 
consideration it was debated what could be 
added to it to give it a pretence of beauty. 
When the typical Victorian set about the 
business of making a teapot beautiful, he 
could think of nothing better than getting hold 
of any sort of teapot and painting on it some 
rural scene or group of figures, and then the 
beauty was thought to reside, not in the teapot 
itself, but in the painting that had been added 
to it. 

The bright young designer, the child of the 
Design and Industries Association, goes about 
the business in quite a different way. He 
remembers first of all that the function of a 
teapot is to be a vessel in which tea is made, 
and from which it is poured out. Observation 
has taught him that the teapot has two 
problems peculiar to itself that have to be 
solved before efficiency can result. Firstly, 
the lip of the spout is a point that has to be very 
carefully considered if he wishes to avoid the 
teapot becoming a nuisance to anybody who 
handles it by a habit of continually dripping. 
The aim of the designer, therefore, must be to 
invent a spout that is absolutely dripless. 
Secondly, he remembers that the efficiency of 
the teapot as a pouring vessel will be seriously 
impaired if the bottom of the spout gets 
choked with tea-leaves, and therefore he knows 
that it is as important to settle where he shall 
place the bottom of the spout as to decide what 
shape he shall give to its top. Minor problems 
remain to be solved. He must devise a handle 
that is easy to hold, and apply it so that the 
balance is perfect when the pot is filled with 
water; he must contrive a lid which will not 
fall off even when the teapot is held at an 
acute angle. But when he has done all this, 
in right relation to the size of the vessel, he has 
finished his job. There is nothing to add. In 
considering “fitness for purpose,” he has 
achieved beauty as a by-product. As an 
example of a completely successful solution of 
these problems, | give a teapot designed and 
made by Messrs. Josiah Wedgwood & Sons 
which was reproduced in the first Year 
Book (1922, p. 45) of the Design and Indus- 
tries Association. Here is a pot that pours 
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well; its spout, placed near the top, will 
not get choked with tea-leaves, its lid has a 
deep flange which prevents it from falling off, 
its handle is easy to hold and well balanced; 
this teapot is supremely efficient in use, and 
who can deny that it is also exceedingly 
beautiful and graceful as a thing to look upon ? 
Its beauty is inherent in the thing itself, and 
its simplicity lifts it high above the factitious 
ornamentation which passed for beauty in 
Victorian times. The real distinction of our 
modern domestic pottery, then, resides firstly 
in the shape— a shape dictated by the fitness of 
the article for its purpose. Secondly, it resides 
in the surface, the surface quality being due : 
(i) to the right use of the right material, and 
(ii) to the choice of appropriate colour or 
decoration. And as regards the last, it may be 
laid down as a general rule that the less 
decoration there is, the comelier the articles 
will be. The increasing good taste of the present 
generation—a taste happily now displayed by 
consumers as well as by producers—is proved 
by the popularity of plain self-coloured wares. 
An example is the modern Wedgwood Honey- 
Buff Breakfast Set, of which the warm 
yet restful colour enhances the elegance of 
line which characterizes the shape of the 
articles. Each piece in this set has been 
designed deliberately to fulfill its purpose with 
a maximum of efficiency, and each piece has 
its own beauty. It need hardly be added that 
when things have been reduced to this admir- 
able simplicity, the perfection of shapes and 
material could only be impaired by superadded 
ornament. . 

So refined have our modern pottery- 
designers become that they are exceedingly 
reticent in their use of pattern, and while they 
realize the legitimate function of pattern in 
stimulating and charming the eye, they are wise 
in perceiving the dangers which lurk in any 
undue competition between colour and pattern 
for the spectator’s first attention. In domestic 
wares pattern is used most effectively on white 
china where there is no colour competition. As 
an example of exceedingly discreet and success- 
ful applied decoration, mention must be made 
of a Breakfast Set designed by Miss Minnie 
McLeish, and made by Copeland for Heal & 
Son, Ltd. Here the tastefully-chosen con- 
ventional pattern in no way impairs efficiency, 
but actually helps to bring out the simplicity, 
balance, and good proportions of the shapes 
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selected. Limitations of space forbid the 
multiplication of examples, but without in any 
way denying the excellence of the productions 
of many other firms, I cannot resist this 
opportunity of stating how satisfying and 
pleasurable it is to see two firms with the 
great traditions of Wedgwood and Copeland 
playing so honourable a part in the revival of 
English ceramics. 

Needless to say any decoration that 
harbours dirt or impairs efficiency has been 
ruled out by the modern designer, and raised 
patterns on pottery are happily things of the 
past. So are the naturalistic paintings which 
once sought to rival on china the meticulous 
water-colours of the William Hunt School. 
Painted pattern has survived both in domestic 
and decorative ware, but it is kept well in 
check; its tendency to aggressiveness has been 
curbed, it has been put in its place—the place 
of a servant, not a master. 

Even in the pottery that is produced 
primarily for decorative purposes, pattern is 
subordinate to shape and surface-quality; for 
these, as the modern potter realizes, are the 
first essentials, whether the aim be domestic 
utility or pure decoration. That modern 
craftsmen devoting themselves exclusively to 
decorative pottery should be _ superlatively 
influenced by early Chinese wares is inevitable. 
The superiority of the best Oriental pottery to 
anything else that has ever been produced in 
other parts of the world is so incontestable 
that any modern craft-worker who aims at the 
highest beauties obtainable in ceramics is bound 
to emulate, more or less, the achievements of 
the old Chinese and Korean potters. In Sung 
pottery, as Mr. R. L. Hobson of the British 
Museum has pointed out, “ the accumulated 
experience of many centuries has culminated 
in technical perfection. The potter is complete 
master of all departments of his work, and his 
wares have a refinement of drawing and 
colouration, of potting and finish, such as the 
world has never seen before, and, under 
modern industrial conditions, can never hope 
to see again.” 

Nevertheless, a few brave spirits undaunted 
by “modern industrial conditions” have 
deliberately set out to rival, as far as it lies in 
their power to do so, the achievements of the 
early Chinese and Korean potters. Among 
the English artists who have based their 
pottery on the practice and precepts of the 


Far East, it is impossible to overlook the work 
of Mr. Bernard Leach and Mr. Reginald F. 
Wells, both of whom have taken a leading part 
in the development of what may be termed 
Anglo-Chinese pottery. 

Mr. Leach has had the advantage of being 
born in the Far East, and so has been familiar 
from his boyhood with the exquisite wares of 
China. After his education in England he 
returned to Japan where his artistic gifts first 
sought an outlet in etchings and drawings. He 
took up the potter’s craft in 1912, and mani- 
fested so marked an ability that his pottery soon 
earned him an enviable reputation. After the 
war, Mr. Leach decided to settle in England, 
and in the autumn of 1920 he- started a well- 
equipped pottery at St. Ives in Cornwall. 

During the past five years Mr. Leach’s 
chief endeavour has been to produce with home 
material a hand-made high temperature stone- 
ware of personal design, resembling in craft 
the Chinese and Korean work of the Sung and 
Korai periods. He has been able to obtain 
most of his clays locally; china clay and fire 
clay from Towednack, and two or three red 
and blue plastic clays from the St. Erth 
deposits. From St. Austell he has been able 
to get Cornish stone and feldspars. Altogether 
Mr. Leach may be said to have selected his site 
well, and to have added a new interest to a 
district already peculiarly attractive to artists. 
Mr. Leach’s kiln is of the traditional Sino- 
Japanese type called a “ climbing kiln,” built 
in tiers on a slope. It is fired with coal and 
wood, and, when fully packed, holds about 
700 pieces in three chambers. It takes about 
twenty-four hours to fire up to 1300° C. 

From the multitude of beautiful pieces 
which have come from the St. Ives Pottery, it 
is embarrassing to select. The international 
reputation that Mr. Leach has deservedly 
gained is indicated by the fact that examples 
of his work have been purchased for the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, and the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, as well as for the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London. His 
accomplished mastery of the Chinese Sung 
technique is seen in the semi-porcelain bowl, 
white slip on grey ground, reproduced; while 
the personal distinction of his design is seen in 
another semi-porcelain bowl with a grey-green 
surface, and an overglaze decoration in red, 
black, and blue-green. This last is a remark- 
ably happy blending of East and West, for 
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while the technique is definitely Chinese, the 
pattern impresses us at once as being both 
personal and thoroughly English. Indeed, I 
must guard against conveying an impression 
that this craftsman finds no good in pottery 
outside the Far East. On the contrary, in 
addition to what I have termed Anglo-Chinese 
stoneware, the Leach pottery also produces 
Galena slip-ware, a purely English type of ware 
deriving from the old Devonian and Stafford- 
shire pottery of a century or more ago. A good 
example of English traditional slip-ware—a 
1925 product of the Leach Pottery—is the 
Harvest Jug by 
Michael Cardew, 
one of Mr. Ber- 
nard Leach’s 
co-workers and 
pupils. Tradi- 
tional in its 
sturdily British 
shape, this jug 
has individual 
distinction in 
the transparent 
golden brown of 
its colour. 

The pottery 
of Mr. Reginald 
F. Wells comes 
under two cate- 
gories. For while 
he also pays 
tribute to the 
excellence of the 
Sung craftsmen 
in his beautiful 
“Soon ” pottery—examples of which have 
recently been illustrated in these pages*— 
he has contrived to reconcile very delight- 
fully his old love of sculpture with his new 
love of firing in a series of earthenware 
and terra-cotta figures. It was in 1910 that 
Mr. Wells began work in pottery at Chelsea 
(Coldrum mark), but he had then already 
achieved distinction as a sculptor, and his 
small bronzes of animal subjects were exhibits 
eagerly sought out in the exhibitions of the 
International Society during its great days 
under Rodin’s presidency. Mr. Wells claims 
our respect both as a sculptor and as a potter. 
His large “‘ Cart Horse” is one of the out- 
standing achievements of our day, whether it 

* Apollo, Vol. I, No. 5, pp. 283-9. 
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be considered as sculpture or pottery, and we 
have to dive deep into the past of Oriental 
ceramics before we find anything to equal alike 
the grandeur of his modelling and the splendour 
of his glaze. Mr. Wells’s animals, his horses, 
his ducks, his bulls, and his rams, are all unique 
contributions to that delightful miniature art 
in which alone the qualities of sculpture are 
heightened, and not lessened, by the addition 
of colour. 

For years I have been concerned at our 
general neglect of one of the oldest, noblest, and 
most enduring of the arts. There can be no 
health either in 
ourselves nor in 
the art that has 
no part in our 
ordinary everyday 
life. To me a 
home without one 
piece of sculpture 
is as incomplete 
as would be a 
home without 
pictures, without 
music, without 
books. Yet it is 
true that a life- 
sized statue would 
be an embarrass- 
ing possession for 
the average mid- 
dle-class house- 
holder; and, on 
the other hand, it 
is ignoring and 
neglecting sculp- 
ture to relegate it altogether to public places 
out-of-doors. What is to be done? I 
thought at first that the only way out of 
the difficulty was the small bronze, and for 
twenty or more years I have repeatedly 
urged sculptors of my acquaintance to devote 
some of their time to the production of 
figurines and small pieces. Of all the exhi- 
bitions held at Leeds during my curatorship 
at the City Art Gallery, none gave me more 
personal satisfaction than the exhibition of 
Small Sculpture which I had the honour of 
organizing in conjunction with Sir George 
Frampton and Mr. W. Reynolds-Stephens, 
and I believe that exhibition had some effect 
in encouraging the appreciation of sculpture 
in the provinces. But, while I shall always 

















maintain that bronze and marble have their own 
qualities which nothing else can give, I clearly 
recognize that the popular demand for in- 
expensive and easily-placed sculpture is met, 
almost ideally, by the small earthenware 
statuette. 

To all who saw in 1924 the exhibition of 
Pottery and China Figures at the Chelsea 
Town Hall—an exhibition covering the whole 
period of Chelsea’s activity in ceramics, and 
admirably com- 
memorated in Mr. 
Reginald Blunt’s 
** Cheyne Book of 
Chelsea China 
and Pottery” 
(Geoffrey _ Bles, 
2§s.)—the array 
of delightful 
figures by modern 
artists will be an 
imperishable 
memory. The 
animals of Mr. 
R. F. Wells, Miss 
Gwendolen Par- 
nell’s daintily 
costumed figures, 
Mr. Vyse’s lively 
costers and 
flower-sellers, 
Mr. Harry Parr’s 
entrancing statu- 
ettes of women of 
all classes and | 
puckish boys, all 
these modern 
works could, and 
did, hold their 
own against any- 
thing which the past of Chelsea could ‘present. 

I believe the true forerunner of the new 
“‘ Chelsea Figure” was Mr. James Pryde, by 
whom at the beginning of the present century 
I saw a rollicking china figure of “‘ Mine Host.” 
But in this, as in other things, alas! Mr. Pryde 
was before his time, and I do not think he has 
ever repeated an experiment which at the time 
met with no encouragement, and of which only 
two or three copies can now exist. 

Few people know of the existence of Mr. 
Pryde’s china figure, and most people would 
say that the originator—as she is certainly the 
popularizer—of the “ Porcelain Lady ” is Miss 


By Michael Cardew, 1925. 
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ENGLISH TRADITIONAL SLIP-WARE—HARVEST JUG 


Colour : transparent golden brown 





Gwendolen Parnell]. Originally a _portrait- 
painter, the story of her conversion to pottery 
is told in her own words in Mr. Blunt’s book. 
In 1914 “ The Times” appealed to the 
patriotic to capture the enemy’s trade, and an 
‘“* Enemy Product Exhibition ” was held at the 
Goldsmith’s Hall. It was visited by Miss 
Parnell who asked the Secretary what he 
wanted artists to do. His first suggestion was 
toy-making, but later, when Miss Parnell 
pointed to some 
pretty bad Ger- 
man pottery 
figures and said, 
“We ought to 
beat that sort of 
thing standing on 
our heads,” the 
Secretary, with an 
insight amount- 
ing to genius, 
promptly replied: 
“Then will you 
try standing on 
your head ? ” 
But despite 
the vagaries of 
sensation - mon- 
gers, the serious 
artist knows well 
that he or she 
must learn to 
stand firmly on 
_ his or her feet 
| before anything 
; of value can be 
Heist x0” accomplished. 
Miss Parnell ac- 
quired the rudi- 
ments of pottery 
from Prof. Lunn, formerly of the Crown 
Derby Factory, and spent three arduous 
years learning her new trade. In 1916 she 
exhibited her first figure, “ Henry VIII,” 
which was bought by H.M. the Queen, in 
1918 she began work in Upper Cheyne Row, 
and in the following year she held the first of 
her annual “ one-man-shows.” Since then 
Miss Parnell has progressed from triumph to 
triumph, her “School for Scandal” and 
“* Beggar’s Opera ” Sets being among the most 
popular of her many productions. Miss Parnell 
is at her best in depicting dainty “‘ rogues in 
porcelain,” her ‘‘ Jenny Diver,” “ Maria,” and 
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“CAUGHT!” By Harry Parr 
In the possession of Mrs. Margot Bendir 





THE FLOWER SELLER. By Harry Parr 


In the possession of Miss Scott 
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THE BOY AND TURKEY. By Harry Parr 


In the possession of Robert Temperley, Esq. 


BLUE LADY. By Harry Parr 
In the possession of Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A. 
































*“* Maiden of Bashful Fifteen,” display not only 
her amazing fertility of invention, but a shrewd 
and wittily penetrating power of characteri- 
zation. It is not surprising that, in addition to 
her imaginative work, Miss Parnell has been 
besieged by would-be sitters, and has made 
porcelain-portraiture the newest and most 
desirable form of image-worship. 

Mr. Harry Parr has had less publicity than 
several modern workers in ceramics, but he is 
in the very front rank of figure-potters, and, 
unlike many of his contemporaries and rivals, 
he works absolutely single-handed. Although 
like Mr. R. F. Wells, he was known as a sculptor 
before he became a potter, Mr. Parr is a 
Staffordshire man, and comes of a long line of 
potters, so that potting may be said to be in 
his blood. There is nothing of potting and 
kilns, of clays and glazes, that he requires to 
know, and superimposed on this knowledge 
and instinct regarding the technical side of his 
craft is a long training as a modeller and 
sculptor under the late Prof. Lanteri, a training 
which culminated in Mr. Parr winning the 
gold medal of the Royal College of Art, and 
was followed by study in Italy. 

Mr. Parr has executed sculpture in various 
materials other than pottery, but though he has 
been attracted by the different qualities of 
stone, wood, and bronze, he returns ever and 
again to the medium he knows so well. The 
call of the kiln is in his blood. In 1918 he 
established his pottery kiln at 144 Cheyne Row, 
almost in the shadow of Carlyle’s house, and 
there, during seven fruitful years, he has 
modelled his little earthenware statuettes and 
fired their charming glazes with the quiet 
concentration and conscientiousness of a true 
artist. Mr. Parr obtains his colour mostly by 
underglaze, and unfortunately no photograph 
in monochrome can convey the shimmering 
harmony of blue, white, and gold which 
distinguishes his “ Blue Lady.” It is, perhaps, 
the loveliest of many lovely things Mr. Parr 
has produced, and to say that copies of it are 
owned by Sir Aston Webb, Sir George 
Frampton, and Prof. Derwent Wood, will 
suffice to show the esteem in which his work 
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is held by those best qualified to know and to 
appreciate its merits. Splendour of colour as 
well as exquisite perfection of modelling also 
distinguishes Mr. Parr’s “ Boy and Turkey,” 
while in “‘ Caught!” he achieves the immensely 
difficult task of creating a new conception of 
Cupid, and harmonizing the pair of lovers he 
has trapped at either end of the social scale 
into one coherent, unified design. Carried 
away by the brilliant technical perfection of 
his work, we must guard against regarding 
Mr. Parr simply as a super-craftsman, as a 
virtuoso in clay; he is a true artist in that he 
uses all his technical knowledge, not for the 
display of his own dexterity, but whole- 
heartedly for the expression of a conception. 
Mr. Parr is not only an expert modeller and 
potter, he is a thinker. We can see that in 
“Caught!” We see it also in his “ Flower- 
Seller,” that gentle, pensive figure tinged with 
the “‘ melancholy fit ” that falls— 


Sudden from heaven like a weeping cloud. 


In this poor flower-seller Mr. Parr has created 
the most appealing, the most winning, and 
perhaps the most representative madonna of 
the twentieth century. For our own sakes we 
should pray that Time and Circumstance may 
be kind to Mr. Parr’s figures, for should they 
be unearthed unbroken a thousand years hence, 
they will infallibly incline the finder to think 
highly of twentieth century civilization, more 
highly, perhaps, than the present age deserves. 
Still oppressed by the multiplication of 
rubbish, overwhelmed by mass production, and 
nearly smothered by an unlimited supply, it 
is good to know that even under “ modern 
industrial conditions,” there are still a few 
who are carrying on the old tradition of 
fine workmanship, who deliberately limit their 
production because they know that nothing 
can be made quickly and made well. Time, 
it has been said, revenges himself on all that 
has been done without his aid; if so, there will 
no doubt be a grand smash of pottery to come, 
but before pieces of the calibre of those 
illustrated in these pages I fancy the old 
Avenger will be tempted to stay his scythe. 
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OTH numerically and as regards the 

standard of quality of the pieces 

which it contains, the collection of 

Italian maiolica at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum is, as is well known, one 
of the finest, if not the finest, in existence. 
The sagacity and patience exercised in 
building up this collection were, indeed, re- 
markable; and one has but to peruse some of 
the labels attached to the exhibits to realize 
in what an extraordinary degree these vitrines 
have absorbed the cream of English and 
foreign maiolica collecting of the nineteenth 
century. This makes, of course, the task of 
adding to the collection a particularly delicate 
one, for in so extensive a series redundance is 
particularly out of place, while the standard of 
excellence forms an effective bar to mere 
novelty. All the greater must, therefore, our 
satisfaction be when it is possible to chronicle 
an accession, such as that of the plate which is 
illustrated in the accompanying colour-plate. 
This is an acquisition from the Wyndham 
Cook collection, dispersed at Christie’s last 
July; a collection which, purchased as it was 
en bloc from the late Mr. Alexander Barker, 
takes us back to those enthusiastic collecting 
days of the eighteen-fifties and ’sixties, when 
the old South Kensington Museum, with its 
wonderful loan exhibitions, was to so many 
amateurs, now famous in the annals of 
collecting, a centre from which they derived 
such a large measure of information and 
inspiration. 

Our reproduction renders an elaborate 
description unnecessary; but it may be noted 
that the plate (which, unfortunately, has at 
some time been broken right across, but other- 
wise is in a good state of preservation) measures 
8? in. in diameter, and bears at the back the 
mark R in blue. 

The subject, no doubt of allegorical signi- 
ficance, is that of a centaur being held a captive 
and tortured by three puttiz. The drawing is of 
extraordinary incisiveness and vigour, with 
something suggestive of Antonio Pollajuolo’s 
mythological battle-scenes in the noble and 
dramatic figure of the captive centaur; while 
the scheme of colour is of singular beauty, 
being built up on a harmony of quite 
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a few tints—- mainly terra di Siena, yellow, 
light green, and pale blues—in contrast 
with the deep saturated blue of the back- 
ground. 


This piece is no stranger to the literature 
on ceramics; Fortnum, Argnani, and Guasti 
have all noticed it, and it is, of course, fully 
described in the privately-printed catalogue of 
the Wyndham Cook collection, issued in 1904 and 
1905 (Vol. I, No. 25). If we except the view of 
Argnani, who, with persistent local patriotism 
claimed this example for Faenza, there has 
hitherto been a consensus of published opinion 
to the effect that this is a product of the Tuscan 
factory of Caffaggiolo, the wares of which can 
be so excellently studied at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. We understand, however, 
that Mr. Bernard Rackham, who wrote the 
section of the Wyndham Cook catalogue 
dealing with the ceramics, now no longer holds 
to his former view that this is a Caffaggiolo 
plate, but has arrived at the conclusion that 
it should be assigned to another famous centre 
of Italian pottery, namely, Castel Durante, 
the little town in the neighbourhood of Urbino 
which, since 1635, has been known as Urbania. 
It will be good news to all students and lovers 
of Italian pottery that Mr. Rackham intends, 
in the near future, to publish the results of his 
investigations concerning the painters of this 
group of Castel Durante early sixteenth- 
century ware. At the Victoria and Albert 
Museum the examples most nearly akin to the 
present plate, though not nearly so fine in 
quality, are, perhaps, the two bowls, painted 
with allegorical subjects, in the Salting collec- 
tion (Nos. 998 and 1848). For these, too, the 
old ascription to Caffaggiolo has now also been 
abandoned on the official label; and it must, 
indeed, be recognized that the brilliant, boldly- 
painted blue background, which is characteris- 
tic of the undoubted Caffaggiolo pieces, is 
not really very closely akin to the more sombre, 
unified hue that forms the background in the 
three pieces we have referred to. Indeed, in 
the present example the effect of the slender 
nudes disposed almost as a frieze against 
a dark background has something which 
inevitably recalls to one’s mind the Greek 
red-figure vases. 
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Another acquisition for the Victoria and 
Albert Museum from the Wyndham Cook 
collection is the Faenza plaque (of about 1480), 
representing the Annunciation: an example 
both of great rarity from the collector’s point 
of view and again, like the Castel Durante 
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plate, showing a quality of draughtsmanship 
which gives it a very distinguished place among 
the products of Italian maiolica painting. By 
the time these lines appear in print both these 
new acquisitions will be on view in the Central 
Court of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


IN A LIFE 


By FILSON YOUNG 


II—TRAINING AND TALENT 


T matters very much what form a child’s 

earliest musical experiences takes, if he be 

one with a talent to develop. Prepared by 

heredity or fortune, and endowed with 
some natural gift of its own, the soil of his 
temperament lies waiting for the seed of music 
to be dropped into it; and although the child 
with real genius will recreate all music for 
himself out of that first seed, irrespective of 
what form it takes, yet he will be helped or 
hindered, and set going along one path or 
another, according to the nature of his first 
musical experience. There are very few 
instances—none that I can think of—of a really 
great musician being brought up in an entirely 
unmusical atmosphere; there has almost 
always been somebody to encourage and 
further him; where there has not—as in the 
case, for example, of Berlioz—the cramping 
effect of early musical helplessness and lack 
of guidance is felt throughout the whole 
career. 

I was both fortunate and unfortunate in 
the early stages. Fortunate in that my mother, 
who had the true musical sense and talent, was 
there to encourage and help; fortunate also 
that my earliest musical associations were the 
psalmody of the Church and the measured 
music of four-part vocal harmony. I was 
unfortunate in the sense that this kind of 
influence went too far, that music was too 
early and too much associated for me with 
religion, and that for a long time religious 
forms such as hymns, anthems, and oratorios 
were almost the only kind of music with which 
I was familiar, with the exception of drawing- 
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room songs and the feeble and badly executed 
kind of parlour music that was in vogue in my 
childhood. 
II 

It is interesting to trace the effects of this 
kind of influence, which I think I can quite 
clearly do now, looking back across the years. 
Polyphonic harmony is the foundation of all 
music from Palestrina to Debussy; to have a 
real knowledge and sense of it, and to be able 
to write and handle it is to have the key to the 
vast wealth of music enclosed between those 
two names. But there is no question that it is 
a handicap to the understanding of the modern 
development of music; it is no key or guide to 
the music, for example, of Delius, exquisite as 
his harmonic forms are; nor will it help us 
with Stravinsky or Rimsky-Korsakov, or any 
of the moderns who have departed altogether 
from old harmonic methods, and have thrown 
open the door into a wider world of sound 
which some of us, founded on the old restricted 
school, can only imperfectly understand. I am 
conscious of my own limitations in this way, 
and I see the same thing at work in others. 
John Ireland, who is one of the most interesting 
of modern English composers had, I take it, an 
early musical experience similar to my own; 
and for years he was simply a church musician. 
Then he blossomed out into a new development 
of the old music, and even in his religious 
works, such as his fine Ze Deum and Bene- 
dictus, takes the old spirit and applies it in 
entirely new and original forms. And yet even 
there I am conscious sometimes of his being 
dragged back; of passages where the inspiration 
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and the confidence momentarily fail and there 
is a sense of straining after modernity for its 
own sake which is, of course, a blemish on true 
spontaneity of expression and invention. It is 
the old four-part eight-bar measure asserting 
its restrictive influence. 

I feel that it is only in music that the 
self-conscious effort to emancipate the Arts, 
which was almost contemporary with the great 
war upheaval, has been at all successful. I will 
not speak in these august pages of painting, 
except so far as to say that what is called the 
modern school in painting seems to me not to 
contain any new thing at all, but only a very 
old thing rather badly done. The attempt, by a 
school of writers who are essentially amateur in 
their attitude, to give literature a new direction 
by depriving it of form is a negative movement, 
for this school as a whole has not succeeded in 
substituting anything for the form they neglect 
except, perhaps, a rather dreary kind of 
indecency. But in music there does seem to be 
a flowering of new forms and new methods; 
and the best proof of this is that those of us 
whose musical sense is most deeply founded on 
the old conventional forms are often most 
enthusiastic about the new things which, if they 
were not founded on the rock of sound artistic 
principle and beauty, would merely bore and 
scandalize us. And at a moment when it is 
rather hard for anyone who faces facts to 
believe in any kind of human progress, it is 
satisfactory to be able to say that one believes 
in the future of music. 


III 


The early influences of my musical life 
were thus of a somewhat limiting nature. 
Dance music and folk music—two of the most 
moulding influences—were almost entirely 
absent, and as a child I did not hear good 
orchestral music soon enough for it to counter- 
act the cramping effect of the key-board on my 
musical imagination. And then entered that 
influence which has been fatal to so many really 
well-endowed musicians—the organ. I early 
became familiar with that instrument, and 
conceived a kind of passion for it—with the 
result that music which did not express itself 
in long sustained melodies and harmonies 
meant nothing to me. I was also both ensnared 
and benefited by my association with Dr. 
Kendrick Pyne, whose pupil I became, and 
with whom I went through the beautiful mill 
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of cathedral music and routine. In his case the 
benefit derived was far greater than the 
disadvantage, because in his hands the organ 
became a living and plastic thing. Great as was 
his performance of written masterpieces and of 
the works of Bach, greater still were (and, I am 
glad to say, are) his powers of improvisation 
and invention—not as a composer, but as a 
player whose composition lives and dies with 
his mood, who is capable of the spontaneous 
invention of masterpieces that he never con- 
ceived in thought or writing. This gift he 
has undoubtedly inherited from his master 
Samuel Sebastian Wesley, and in some 
limited measure he passed a fragment of it 
on to me. That is to say, I have known 
moments when what I have invented and 
performed simultaneously has been of a 
finer order than anything I could ever have 
composed. 

It is a very obscure and interesting thing, 
this gift of improvisation. A modern genius 
like Marcel Dupré has it in quite a different 
form. He can improvise a formal composition ; 
he is a composer of a high order, and I would 
say of him that he could improvise anything 
that he could also compose, but that he could 
never improvise anything better than what he 
composed. His improvisations—accomplished 
by prodigies of concentration and mental and 
digital dexterity—represent the invention and 
performance in a moment of what to a mere 
composer might be the work of weeks. But I 
would not say of Dupré that in his improvisa- 
tions he is in that curious automatic condition 
in which some other spirit speaks through 
hands and fingers. Pyne was nearly always in 
that condition when he improvised; and the 
music he produced in that way has often had 
an almost unearthly quality in its harmonies. 
I personally got from him the sense of alliance 
between the organ and a great building; to us 
the organ by itself was nothing; it was the 
building that we were to play upon rather 
than the organ. We who were brought up on 
that method are often very limited in our 
executive powers; but we have generally sense 
of atmosphere, and can produce that illusion 
of the “organ playing,” or the building 
murmuring to itself, which is one of the secrets 
of organ tone in great buildings, and which has 
a quite different effect on the listener from that 
produced by the other kind of organ playing, 
when the mental image in the mind of the 
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hearer is that of a performer sitting at a 
keyboard. 

That, and the ability to accompany choral 
singing in a large building so that the singers 
shall not merely keep time with one another, 
but will be stimulated by rhythm and more and 
more drawn into the great sum of sound that 
is being produced, are almost the only practical 
things that as an executant I brought away from 
my musical training. They are practically 
useless to me in my life now—two small 
talents, quite beautiful, left to rust in disuse. I 
acquired the true /Jegato touch too early in 
organ playing to be otherwise than ruined as a 
pianist or executant of any kind. Another 
talent which was a snare to me was my ex- 
tremely quick and correct musical ear; long 
before I could read music or knew its notation 
I could play by ear anything I heard, correctly 
within the limits of my fingers’ dexterity. This 
is almost a disaster to a child who is studying 
music seriously ; the little brain soon gets tired 
of reading combinations of notes; but the 
little fingers seldom get tired of translating 
floating musical thoughts and impressions into 
pleasant sounds. The result is that the little 
fingers get busy, not on doing correctly the 
things which the eyes perceive that Mozart or 
Beethoven want them to do, but in falling into 
the positions and sequences which are com- 
fortable and habitual to them; so that the 
fingers are being trained in expression rather 
than in effort. I remember as a child being 
given a new piece by my pianoforte teacher 
and being able to make nothing of it; but 
having by childish guile got her to play it over 
to me, so that I heard what it ought to sound 
like, I was able in a short time to reproduce it 
perfectly, without any mental effort whatever. 
All quite fatal. 


IV 


College of Music life, except for the always 
delightful and amusing organ classes of Pyne— 
with whom I studied there as well as in the 
Cathedral—meant to me chiefly the association 
with others working at the same art, and the 
gift of leisure to breathe and live my own inner 
life for a year or two that is so invaluable an 
experience on the threshold of life, and the 
memory of which is dearer to me than that of 
any university could be. The things taught 
such as harmony, counterpoint, pianoforte, 
composition, etc., were of little or no use to me. 


It is what one learns that matters, not what one 
is taught. A grim old pedant, Dr. Henry Hiles 
by name, was the arch contrapuntist appointed 
to lead us in those bloomless meadows; his 
one idea was to divide us into classes who 
were “‘ at” various stages. I remember, at a 
time when my sole interest was in composing 
elaborate fugues, being kept by Dr. Hiles at 
four- and five-part harmony. I used to copy 
chorales of Bach into my manuscript book and 
hand them in as exercises; and when Dr. Hiles 
scored with his blue pencil a more than usual 
number of mistakes, or what he called bad 
progressions, I would triumphantly divulge the 
august authorship of the said mistakes. But 
schoolmaster’s sarcasm was quite equal to 
that. ‘There are many things that Bach can 
do which you cannot; when you are Bach,’ 
etc... etc. 

Anyhow, I rather threw a bomb into the 
system of harmony and counterpoint by sending 
an elaborate organ fugue in G Flat to Messrs. 
Breitkopf & Hartel who, to my delight, took it 
and published it—a good thirteen pages of it— 
in the most beautiful engraving, and with full 
German title-page. It lies before me now, my 
name and Wagner’s on the same page of the 
series. Well do I remember the morning I 
brought it to the College and placed it on the 
organ desk, the “ Herrn J. Kendrick Pyne 
gewidmet ” proudly heading the prodigious 
title of “‘ Praludium und Fuge in Ges dur fiir 
Orgel, componirt von Alexander Bell Filson 
Young”; the fact that it was “ ezgenthum der 
Verleger fiir alle Lander” adding greatly to my 
sense of importance. When I presented a copy 
to the Council of the College a dilemma arose. 
It was the first composition published by a 
pupil, it bore the imprint of a publisher whose 
standards were admittedly high, it bore the 
name in dedication of an illustrious master, 
it stood there, a strictly written fugue with 
subjects, answers, inversions, counter-subjects, 
strettos, and pedal points; but Dr. Hiles 
objected to its acceptance on the ground that I 
was not “at” fugue, being merely “at” 
harmony; and that a person who was “ at” 
four-point harmony could not possibly write a 
fugue in G Flat, even although it bore the 
frivolous direction lebhaft doch nicht zu schnell 

But the work was accepted nevertheless, 
with proper acknowledgments; and the good 
Dr. Hiles never quite forgave me for having 
disturbed his curriculum. When on a later 
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and greater occasion I was one of the successful 
competitors for the three years’ Open Scholar- 
ship in Composition at the Royal College of 
Music in London, another was put in my place 
because (as Villiers Stanford afterwards told 
me) the professor of counterpoint disapproved 
of the way in which in my vivd voce examina- 
tion I spoke of certain rules of counterpoint 
laid down by Dr. Hiles, my attitude towards 
which suggested to him that I would not 
be likely to derive benefit from academic 
instruction. 


Perhaps he was right. Both for him and 
Dr. Hiles the calm moving canto firmo of 
their lives has long come to a full close, and 
cannot be desecrated by any leaping fifths, 
false relations, parallel motions, unresolved 
dissonances, or other bugbears which they 
fought so valiantly. But the incident is a 
further evidence that in my . musical life 
polyphonic harmony had a way of proving my 
undoing, through once having proved too much 
my inspiration. 

(To be continued.) 
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AN EARLY ENGLISH RENAISSANCE CARVED BEAM IN OAK 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE AND 
DECORATION-IX 


By MURRAY ADAMS-ACTON, F.S.A. 


ET us consider the advisability of 
reproducing a room of the Tudor 
period to-day. I should say that it 
largely depended upon the character 

of the house it was intended for. An old house, 
preferably of the English farmhouse type, of 
course offers the best possibilities, as not only 
is its interior the most ideal of all settings one 
can desire, but the exterior also can be 
successfully dealt with. The windows and 
doors, when certain reasons render it desirable, 
can be removed and old ones in stone 
substituted. In time these will merge into 
their surroundings, and weathering will make 
the change so unobtrusive that it will require 
very keen and expert scrutiny to note anything 
unusual or different in effect. But, unless the 
work in the interior be very well done, and 
conveys a convincing impression of being 
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every year as old as it is intended to be, it had 
far better be left alone. On the other hand, if 
the style only is adopted without any appearance 
of antiquity, there will be that about the result 
which conveys the effect of being unreal and 
even theatrical—a straining after something 
that has failed, which is always disastrous. 

It seems to me that the only possible excuse 
for constructing early rooms nowadays is that 
one has come into possession of old panelling 
or a mantelpiece, or has a collection of old 
furniture, and wishes to house such things in 
their appropriate atmosphere. Then other 
features can be made and toned down to look 
old, but it is indeed a very difficult thing to 
fake! Commence with the ceiling. Old 
moulded beams can be used, but if we are only 
to imitate, a cheaper way is to cast the old 
woodwork in plaster and colour it. It is a great 
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Sy kind permission of Mrs. Arthur Hill 
SEATED FIGURE FROM A CARVED STALL-END 
(Showing the prototype of the Early Tudor chair) 


improvement on the application of modern 
and saw-cut beams on a ceiling, which one so 
often sees, and which is an absurdity nothing 
can excuse. The reproduction of a decorated 
plaster ceiling of the Elizabethan or later 
periods is comparatively easy, as one has only 
colour to contend with, it being a simple 
matter to cast and use the old model in its 
entirety. 

Unless I could purchase old panelling, 
rather would I leave the walls plain in uneven 
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surface plaster. In some _ circumstances, 
however, it may be obligatory to make it, and 
when this is necessary it should be constructed 
of old wood, as it is really impossible to get 
good figure with modern oak. The surface 
condition and polish again constitute a matter 
of great difficulty when one has to work with 
new materials. From experience, I find that a 
simple and useful method to produce good 
patina is to wax and polish, then varnish, and 
after this use further applications of wax. In 
this way, the varnish contained between the 
coats of wax creates a film which softens the 
raw appearance of the wood. The whole 
operation, however, is only justifiable when 
carried out with the skill and patience of an 
experienced craftsman. It is not for general 
broadcast use, and is impossible of success in 
mass production. How glad I should feel if an 
Act of Parliament was passed to prohibit the 
future manufacture of oak wainscoting! How 
weary one has become of it! It is a type of 
decoration which belongs to an age past and 
gone—let it remain as such, and lucky are those 
who possess genuine examples of the real thing. 

Why is it that there is always something 
nasty about the reproduction of an old 
chimneypiece ? It seems in the same category as 
an indifferent copy of an Old Master displayed 
in a shop window ; at any rate, it is every bit as 
undesirable a possession, for one naturally sits 
in front of the fire, so it is constantly before 
one’s eyes and one feels that it is a fraud. 
Probably it is because of the associations 
linked with, and the atmosphere pervading, an 
old example, when one’s imagination calls up 
the thoughts of dead and gone generations who 
gathered round its hearth, that makes a 
reproduction seem insufficient. I feel that one 
can dispense with many things if one has a nice 
fireplace, and it is not difficult to find something 
good and interesting in design belonging to 
almost all the periods of the past, whether 
French, English, or Netherlandish. 

As for the floor—I would always use old 
oak boards of random widths, and as long 
as possible. They are the only correct 
grounding for oak rooms, and any tone of 
polish is possible with them, while they wax up 
well and form the best background for Persian 
rugs. But in the matter of colour, anyone who 
much desires a coloured floor should think of 
copies of the old Gothic tiles. 

It is not so much the room as what you put 
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in it and how you arrange it that means success 
or failure. The walls can only be regarded 
merely as a background, the room itself but 
the shell to contain furniture, tapestry, pic- 
tures, books and other things which you can 
gradually collect. Lighting is one of the most 
important considerations, and often receives 
less attention than other problems. Why do 
some people invariably continue to hang 
electrical fittings just as near the ceiling as 
they possibly can go? They give a nasty cold 
reflection, and one feels that to read a book it 
would be necessary to sit on the top step of a 
ladder! A room is best lighted by means of 
torchéres and lamps, that is, in the case of an 
early oak room, and I intensely dislike anything 
in the nature of miraculous achievements in 
the way of lampshades. Mauves, reds, blues, 
wine and other colours do not give a good 
light. Light comes from the sun which is warm, 
so tones of amber, vellum and straw colours 
seem to me appropriate and the best for 
practical purposes. Pictures and tapestries 
should always have their own re- 
flectors. Concealed lighting, I feel, is 
more suitable for public places or 
galleries than a private house. 

Above all, there ought not to be 
any excessive worry about correctness 
of style or of mixing things that are 
of somewhat different periods—pro- 
vided there is harmony between 
them. Something of interest, a fine 
picture, an early carving or even a 
table will serve as a basis for beginning 
to build up an atmosphere round it; 
it is the best way to start. A refined 
and interesting house is not acquired 
by the slavish adoption of a style, and 
the spending of a lot of money is not 
the first essential. A little money and 
a lot of good taste is preferable to a lot 
of money and doubtful knowledge as 
to how it should be used, though 
such a combination has not been 
unknown. I have known houses that 
have cost fortunes, but I wouldn’t 
care to live in them for any length 
of time. A glance at the curtains of 
a house as you pass from the outside 
will frequently tell you all you desire to 
know about the nature of its interior. 

In the early rooms of the Tudor 
period, pieces of furniture were few, 
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and what remains shows that considerations 
of comfort were absent for a long time. 
Certain amenities could be brought about 
by means of cushions which were often 
present. The acquisition and display of 
different kinds of rich textiles, cloths of gold 
and silver, tapestries, Eastern rugs, and fine 
silver plate are more characteristic of the 
period than wealth of household furniture. 
This, in the vast majority of cases, was made 
of oak, and early records state that some were 
gilded or covered with leather, or other 
material. Only a few examples were of other 
woods such as walnut, chestnut or deal, which 
to the end of the sixteenth century was 
brought into this country. - It seems very 
strange, but oak as well as other woods was 
often imported during the sixteenth century. 

The finest furniture naturally was made 
for the Royal Palaces, but those acquired 
by Cardinal Wolsey, when at the zenith of 
his power, seemed richer than the King’s. 
The magnificence of his surroundings was a 
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perpetual wonder to foreign visitors, and 
nearly all his choicest things were imported 
ready-made from France and Italy. He used 
his political opportunities to secure works of 
art, such as Eastern rugs, for his private use, 
and obtained the best. It is not unusual to see 
in early documents many references to furniture 
which was highly coloured or inlaid and 
upholstered in cloth of gold and silver. So 
not only was the wood of the walls in colour, 
but that of the furniture as well. Some rare 
carvings of the period bear traces of colouring 
to-day. In one of the Palaces of Henry VIII 
stood “‘ one cupboard of Waynescot coloured 
green and redd.” The practice of colouring, 
presumably, continued until the years of 
Elizabeth’s reign, when it declined. Although 
not much used until the end of the seventeenth 
century, varnish made its appearance as early 
as 1545. The darker pieces of furniture, which 
one sees to-day, were probably treated with 
oil and beeswax. 

The most imposing article of furniture in 
the Tudor Hall was the open cupboard with 
shelves usually surmounted by a canopy. Upon 
the shelves was placed a very rich textile, upon 
which were displayed gold and silver plate, 
silver-mounted cups of walnut, maple or 
coconut, and other precious objects. 

The bedstead grew in constant use in the 
Early Tudor household. The more luxurious 
ones were adorned with “ ceiler, tester and 
curtaynes,” often made of the most valuable 
historiated textiles or embroideries, suspended 
from the ceiling. They closed up the bed by 
night; cords, 
passing 
through holes 
on the sides 
and top 
frames, sus- 
tained the 
weight of the 
bedding and 
sleeper. By 
day the cur- 
tains were 
drawn and 
looped up, 
the bed be- 
came the 
lady’s recep- 
tion seat to 
share with her 
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visitors. The 
fashion of sup- 
porting the 
upper “‘apparel” 
by means of 
four posts was 
probably _ later. 
A set of posts in 
the Victoria and 
Albert Museum 
has shafts car- 
ved with pome- 
granates and 
lozenges with 
foliated orna- 
ment, while the 
back posts are 
grooved to sup- 
port a head. It 
dates about 1520. 
From the same 
museum is illus- 
trated the re- 
mains of three 
slender posts 
which, in a 
way, recall the 
columns in 
French Gothic 
timber houses, 
where their very 
delicate capitols 
show the coming 
of the Renaiss- 
ance. Theyseem 
covered with om 
foliated scale 
armour, some- 
times twisted 
and _ diversified 
by tracery, lion 
masks, cherub 
heads and other ornament, probably dating 
c.1§12. In the “ little studie,” Westminster, 
in King Henry VIII’s time, there was a four- 
poster of walnut with four “antique” pillars 
of alabaster and partly gilt, two sides, the foot 
of the bed, and also the cornice being painted 
like “‘ allablaster ” and partly gilt. A dainty 
thing! The posts, however, were only a minor 
consideration as they were so much concealed 
by costly and rich hangings. 

The most common kind of early table was 
of the trestle type, made to any length, easily 
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dismantled and stored aside when not in use. 
This treatment was not favourable to preserva- 
tion, and may account for their rarity. The 
table made with four legs appears about the 
middle of the century. We illustrate a fine 
example of a side table in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, which seems to be the first 
evolution from the fifteenth-century hutch. 
The top has the oversailing ends, while the 
flanking panels are pierced for ventilation as in 
the hutches. These pieces are distinct from the 
high variety with overhead canopies. The loss 
of the centre panel is most unfortunate as it 
spoils the decorative effect of the front. Later 
tables are often of the “ draw-out ends” 
variety, having inlaid friezes with parquetry 
patterns, and bulbous legs. Some of these were 
made to a great length, as much as twenty-five 
feet, but they fell into disuse when the ban- 
queting hall ceased to be the common room 
of the household. 

The head of the house continued to preside 
in the only chair at table. It was generally 
an enclosed chair, the sides and back being 
solid, and covered with leather or velvet. The 
“x” chair was more common. It is interesting 
to note that the term “ chairman ” used to-day 
is a survival from the time when the only 
chair was occupied by the master of the house. 
Other seats were stools and benches; of the 
latter some very beautiful specimens remain. 

Of chests, there were many varieties, 
massive, ironbound, quite plain or elaborately 


carved. So many were imported ready- 
made, especially from Flanders, that it caused 
strikes and riots amongst English coffermakers 
and workmen. The sturdy old example 
illustrated is worthy of close examination. 
The cusped arcade along the foot with the 
diapering of florets, and the vigour expressed 
in the vine stem which breaks into the moulding 
below, as well as the treatment of the end 
posts, are most uncommon. The few examples 
of chests of drawers surviving from the 
sixteenth century grew out of a type of chest 
with one drawer below it, but these are scarce. 

By permission of the Lord Chamberlain, 
we show an illustration of the unique Tudor 
cradle lent by His Majesty the King to the 
London Museum. It comes from Chepstow 
Castle, and was traditionally believed to have 
belonged to Henry IV, and used by his son, 
Henry V. It is now attributed to the late 
fifteenth century, but the massive and primitive 
effect might well belong to the earlier age, 
when the hardy structure of the young princes’ 
skulls were able, presumably, to withstand a 
few healthy “ bumps.” 

As an example of the change of style in 
design and carving in the last years of the 
reign of Henry VIII, some elaborate panelling 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, which 
bears the date 1546, is an example. The 
Renaissance is firmly established here, a fine 
work of its style. How it progressed may be 
judged by the foregoing objects. 


STAGE COSTUME AND HISTORICAL 
ACCURACY—II 


By F. M. 


“HE reader will plainly see that I am 
one of those quaint old fogies who 
are “sticklers” for archeological 
truth on the stage. So (I confess it 

brazenly) I am where such truth appears to 
me desirable, and that is in all plays in which 
a definite historical character or event is intro- 
duced, or even alluded to as contemporary. 
To say that what was good enough for such 
great actors as Burbage, Betterton, Garrick, and 
Mrs. Siddons should content us, too, is beside 
the mark: according to that line of reasoning 
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we should condemn railways, motor - cars, 
aeroplanes, and wireless. And if I am told 
that the spirit behind their performances was 
all in all sufficient, and that Shakespeare (since 
it is mainly as Shakespearian actors that one 
thinks of them) unadorned was their praise- 
worthy aim, what of Cibber and the great 
Garrick himself, who scrupled not at all to 
‘improve ”’ their author out of all knowledge ? 
Teste the “‘ happy ever after’ ending which 
the latter actor invented to “‘ King Lear.” I 
say again that any play, whether for the stage 
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A zood example of the dress of an ordinary gentleman of Early 
Elizabethan date, before the grotesque development of ruff, 
doublet, and hose 


or the screen, which is definitely associated 
with a date in the past should be presented, 
so far as possible, in every detail in ac- 
cordance with the costume, setting, and 
manners actually in vogue at that date.* 

I shall be told that no one cares about such 
matters, and that, anyhow, nobody knows the 
difference. Such objections always seem to 


* In Shakespeare the “ Histories’ and (perhaps) the more 
realistic of the tragedies and comedies—“‘ Othello,” ‘‘ Much 
Ado,” “* Measure for Measure,” “‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,”’ etc.— 
would certainly be more acceptable in a definite historical setting 
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ANNE OF AUSTRIA, WIFE TO PHILIP II OF SPAIN 
Spanish female costume, 1571, a good example of “‘Elizabethan” 
modes devoid of exaggeration 


me to savour of dishonesty and laziness. We 
are continually being told nowadays of the 
importance of education, and much space is 
allotted in the Press to the educative value of 
the stage, and especially the film. It must 
not be forgotten that the vast majority of 
persons derive their whole mental impression 
of the past, so far as externals go, from what 
they see in pageants, plays, and films. Falsum 
in uno, falsum in ommibus ; one has no more 
right, through laziness or indifference, to serve 
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them up objective untruths of this kind than 
to present Dr. Johnson as a mincing effeminate 
or Charles II as a Chadband. Besides, an 
“ historical ” scene correctly presented does 
somehow—experto crede—appeal to the spec- 
tators’ subconscious knowledge. More than 
once I have known the mere entrance of a 
subordinate character 
or group “ looking the 
part” to win around of 
spontaneous applause. 

Of course if one ts 
going to be accurate 
one must be so consis- 
tently : from top to toe 
every figure should be 
in Keeping, and all its 
surroundings in har- 
mony. Impossible ? 
For more years than I 
care to remember I 
have made the study 
of historic costume my 
hobby, and I emphati- 
cally deny it. Expen- 
sive? Accuracy is not 
per se a penny dearer 
than inaccuracy, and 
more money is wasted 
on the stage and on 
the film in producing 
a pretentious hotch- 
potch than would have 
sufficed to conjure up 
the very lineaments of 
the past. It would be 
idle within my present 
limits to give any 
adequate ules. to 
cover each and every 
subject that may crop 
up, but at least one 
can give a few general 
rules, followed by q Painted by Mytens in 1631. 
few “tips” relating 
to particular periods 
much affected by novelists and dramatists. 

A few truisms to start with. Every dress 
should not only be in keeping with the wearer’s 
supposed character, but it should fit the sup- 
posed circumstances—a principle constantly 
overlooked in practice. How constantly does 
one see the entire company attired in garments 
of obtrusive newness, obviously newly come 
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from the tailor’s hands. Except for State 
occasions, court-scenes, weddings (e.g. the 
church-scene in “‘ Much Ado ”’), and the like, 
all clothes should be worn as much as possible 
before the first performance, or, failing that, 
slightly soiled and crumpled to get that staring 
freshness from them. Soldiers in the middle 
of an arduous cam- 
paign should not be 
turned out as if about 
to be reviewed by the 
King, as nearly hap- 
pened, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle tells us, 
in his “ Brigadier 
Gerard,” nor does a 
Cavalier of Charles I’s 
day go a-hunting on 
the fells in a gorgeous 
court-dress of red 
and gold _ brocade, 
lavishly garnished 
with point lace, as I 
myself was once 
amazed to. see. 
Medizval knights did 
not spend most of 
their waking hours off 
the battlefield “in 
complete steel,” 
according to the im- 
pression retained by 
the average playgoer or 
Royal Academy visitor. 
Again, the dress in the 
past, like everything 
else, followed a clear 
line of development, 
one period gradually 
merging into another, 
and the two over- 
National Portrait Gallery lapping more or less at 

the edges. Change was 


Early “‘ Cavalier’ modes, retaining somet 1 mes ra id 
much of the Facobean rigidity Pp “4 


oftener slow, but the 
styles of the different 
reigns were not separated like so many watertight 
compartments. To read almost any of the usual 
costume-books, from Planché to Calthrop, one 
would be led to believe that certain definite 
styles came in with the accession, say, of 
Elizabeth or Charles I, and remained in vogue 
and unchanged till their death, to be auto- 
matically followed, without transition, by 
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** Jacobean ” or ““ Commonwealth ” fashions ! 
Thus the ordinary costume-designer is usually 
incapable of correctly expressing that diversity 
which undoubtedly existed owing to the 
presence side by side of fops attired according 
to the dernier cri, and those who followed 
fashion more discreetly or clung to moribund 
or obsolete modes. A concrete instance occurs 
in “‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” Act 1., 
where the ex- 
quisite Cuigy 
disparages Chris- 
tian for his old- 
fashioned pro- 
vincial get - up. 
But in every 
production of this 
play Christian’s 
apparel, if less 
gaudy than his 
critic’s, 1s every 
whit as up-to- 
date, and both 
characters are 
distinctly behind 
the fashion of 
the supposed date 
(1641). 

Another point 
which seems to 
me vital, if arch- 
eological truth is 
to be aimed at 
at all, is that the 
dresses and 
setting generally 
should be design- 
ed, or at least be 
directed by an 
expert antiquary 
with, if possible, 
some knowledge 
of practical stage requirements. Artists, how- 
ever eminent in their own line, have no claim 
qua artists to competence in productions of the 
kind we have in view. On the other hand, the 
antiquary, however learned, will be of no use 
unless he be something of an artist, and able 
to translate his knowledge into concrete terms. 
So long as he has a practical knowledge of 
the effect of material and colour under stage 
lighting, he need only be draughtsman enough 
to make his ideas clearly intelligible to 
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LADY IN UNDRESS ATTIRE 
Probably English 


manager, actor, and costumier. Again, it must 
not be forgotten that in the case of a painter 
the various colours built into his scheme 
“stay put” just where he lays them on the 
canvas, balanced to the best advantage; but 
on the stage the colours of the characters are 
in constant movement, and it is rarely feasible, 
except in ballet, to balance masses of colour 
symmetrically. 
Tocome to par- 
ticular _ periods, 
and the mistakes 
or shortcomings 
of most produc- 
tions dealing with 
them, it may be 
as well if I select 
as good examples, 
and highly in 
favour with his- 
torical novelists 
and dramatists, 
the Elizabethan, 
Cavalier, and 
Louis XV epochs. 
Tothe first belong 
such productions 
as “Henry of 
Navarre,’’ 
“Count Han- 
nibal,” ‘‘ Drake,” 
**Philip the 
King,” ‘“ Mary 
Queen of Scots” ; 
to the second 
“*Tthe Three 
Musketeers,” 
“The Breed of 
the Treshams,” 
“Under the Red 
Robe,’’ and 
‘‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac’’; of 
the third it may suffice to quote “ Monsieur 
Beaucaire” and, recently, ““ Mme. Pompadour.” 
It is curious how little advantage is 
taken of the infinite diversity in detail of 
“* Elizabethan” modes. The average designer 
appears content to turn up the illustrations to 
one or another of the stock costume-books and 
look no farther than these and his own inven- 
tion. Actually it might be said that, apart 
from liveries and the like, hardly two con- 
temporary illustrations are identical in cut and 
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MARRIAGE A LA MODE (No. 4, THE COUNTESS’S DRESSING-ROOM 
By Hogarth 
Ordinary fashionable dress in London, 1745. French influences perceptible 


decoration, although c. 1550-75 there is, in the 
highest classes, a certain monotony of colour. 
In “ Count Hannibal” the courtiers of the 
first scene for the most part varied only in 
colour; the cut, decoration, etc., being to all 
intents uniform ; King Charles IX, in the midst 
of his court, committed the then unpardonable 
solecism of appearing “in cuerpo” (i.e. 
without cloak or gown) and bareheaded, and 
his Swiss guard wore the fashions of some 
forty years earlier and the livery colours of 
his brother and successor. It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to say that the ladies—as usually 
happens—made no attempt to conform to the 
period in headgear or hair. It should, by the 


way, be pointed out that heels to the shoes and 
boots and also shoe-roses were not in vogue 





till about 1600. Not only is there infinite 
variety in the contemporary pictorial authori- 
ties, but it is nearly always possible to find 
examples of costume, not only picturesque, 
but becoming. While the distinctive character 
of any particular decade should be scrupulously 
adhered to, it is not necessary, except in the 
case of comic characters, or such as seem to 
suggest personal foppery, to underline the 
exaggerations often indulged in : the enormous 
ruffs, grotesquely-peaked bellies, or breeches of 
vast circumference. How effective even these 
may be when judiciously toned down and worn 
with conviction may be instanced by the case 
of the actor who played Thomas Doughty 
in “ Drake ” at His Majesty’s Theatre. It 
was, therefore, surprising that the Spanish 
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ambassadors in that production should have 
been attired in typically Venetian dress, while 
the elaborate costume of the French ambassa- 
dor was ruined by a kind of “ city flat cap” 

uite out of keeping with his rank and period. 
duite recently, too, I have seen a “‘ Queen 
Elizabeth ” with her arms bared to the elbow, 
a mode undreamt of till Van Dyck’s time. A 
favourite fashion on the stage is to wear the 
short cape with stand- 
ing collar attached well 
clear of the shoulders, 
so that the collar 
hangs right back be- 
tween them. Unless 
the cloak of the period 
is to be slung from 
one shoulder only, it 
should come _ well 
forward on the 
shoulders and_ the 
collar fit close to the 
nape and frame the 
face; in fact, except 
for size, like our mod- 
ern coat collars when 
turned up against the 
rain. 

The Cavalier 
epoch is, on the whole, 
much less misrepre- 
sented. The chief 
error usually found is 
that whether the per- 
iod of the play be the 
early years of Charles I 
(as, eg. in “ The 
Three Musketeers ”’), 
or of the Civil War, 
the male characters 
invariably model 





LOUIS, DAUPHIN OF FRANCE, 1739 
By Tocqué 


1650. Yet anyone who makes careful research 
into facts will find that as early as 1639 
these elegant fashions show signs of approach- 
ing deterioration, and in the ensuing decade 
they lose most of their grace and ease, for which 
fussiness and pretentiousness endeavour to do 
duty. The spreading point lace collar, the 
beautifully cut doublet, the easy-fitting knee- 
breeches, are supplanted by narrow little 
bands, and _ scanty 
doublets not meeting 
the breeches, while 
the latter, overloaded 
with ribbon loops, 
develop into wide- 
stovepipe-like tubes. 
Inasmuch as the 
handsome modes of 
the ‘thirties un- 
doubtedly survived 
side by side with these 
degraded forms, there 
is perhaps fair excuse 
for retaining them in 
a Civil War play, but 
not for introducing 
them in a play con- 
temporary with the 
elder Buckingham 
fsuch as the 
**Musketeers’’). 
The ladies of the 
period are generally 
arrayed correctly 
enough on the lines 
of Hollar’s prints, 
but previous to 
c. 1630 it is a pity 
Lowre that the _ graceful 

wired-out fan - tail 

collar is not more 


y ex le of c rt-dress 2 peri Note eg dept! 
themselves on “ Van Good example of court-dress of the period. Note the depth and fullness 


Dyck” fashions of 
the ‘thirties. In 
England (and to some extent in France) many 
features of the late Jacobean styles persist right 
up to c. 1632, e.g. the corset-like busked 
doublet, the falling ruff, and the short, full 
breeches, just short of the knee. It is roughly 
between 1630 and 1640 that develops that 
picturesque form of male attire popularly 
associated with Van Dyck and Charles I, and 
associated in the minds of most costume 
designers with the whole period from 1625 to 
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of coat-skirts, size of cuffs (matching the vest), also the position and used. In Cy rano, 
flatness of rolled stocking-tops where the 


author 

has been at con- 
siderable pains over archeological accu- 
racy,* the foppish ‘‘ marquises”’ at least 
should be in the latest fashion of the day. 
When I last saw the play staged the “ mus- 
keteers”’ wore draped cloaks apparently 
pinned to their shoulder blades over their 
uniform cassocks, and the Spanish arquebusiers 





* On the other hand, in that charming fantasy, “ Les 
Romanesques,” he says the piece should be placed in “ any period 
or setting that affords becoming dresses ’—quite rightly! 
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in the battle scene were—for no ascertainable 
reason—replaced by “pikemen”’ attired like 
merry-andrews. 


As for the Louis XV, or Early Georgian 
period, the chief fault in the men’s costume is 
its skimpiness. The coats and vests for court 
wear, c. 1725-45, are seldom long enough or 
full enough in the skirts and cuffs. Recently 
the ladies do wear the small cozffure of the 
period, although it is not so many years since 
an American actress played Pompadour with 
a monstrous built-up coiffure of about 1775. 
The men’s rolled stockings of the period on 
the stage bear little resemblance to the real 
thing (a portrait of the Dauphin, Louis, 
p. 156). Two recent productions of about this 
date showed several inaccuracies. In the 
delicious “ Beggar’s Opera” at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, the clatter of Macheath’s 
horse’s hoofs is heard approaching the Newgate 
tavern; the next moment he enters im pumps 
and stockings. It might further be suggested 
that the “‘ women of the town ” and “‘ members 
of Macheath’s gang ” suggested rather Chelsea 
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art students than anything else.* Filch alone 
preserved something of character. In “ Mme. 
Pompadour ” at Daly’s the soldiers’ uniforms 
were trimmed on every seam with a kind of 
checkered or speckled braid such as never was 
worn at the period except by flunkeys or 
bandsmen. 

But enough of fault-finding; at best an 
ungrateful job. My excuse is that there is no 
necessity to write “historical” plots at all, 
ergo no excuse in them for falsifying ascer- 
tainable facts. Moreover, much misunder- 
standing has been propagated by newspaper 
reporters who assure the public that this or 
that “‘ production ” brings a particular period 
to life again. If a designer must tamper with 
the costume appropriate to a definite date, 
well, at least he should do so knowingly for 
a definite purpose, not as too often happens 
out of sheer ignorance. The best of us are 
ignorant enough; no need for the spread or 
maintenance of avoidable error. 


* Hogarth’s works passim—in particular the two “ Pro- 
gresses’’ and “‘ Industry and Idleness ’—are rich in illustrations 
of the underworld. 


MUSIC OF INDIA—IL. 


By ATIYA BEGUM FYZEE-RAHAMIN 


CONCERNING MELODIES 


NDIAN music is formed of surs (tones) 

and talas (times). Each is dependent 

upon the other for a complete arrangement 

of a tune sung or played. There are 
twenty-two notes in the scale, they have 
enticing biographies, are descended from the 
heavenly bodies, and possess the mysterious 
faculty of curing bodily ailments. When the 
surs are adjusted rightly in songs,-and when 
they are sung by high-minded and noble souls, 
and at the specified season of the year and 
hour of the day when they should be sung, 
then alone the desired effect can be obtained. 
Any violation of the prescribed law is regarded 
as sacrilege. 


CLASSIFICATION OF TUNES. 


The order in which the Hanuman Mut has 
classified the tunes is as follows : 
There are six great Raags (god tunes). 


L 





Each Raag has got its own five Raagins (god- 
dess tunes), and eight Putras (sons), and eight 
Bharjas (daughters-in-law), making, in ll, 
one hundred and forty-two tunes. 

The Raags display the most exalted form 
of musical energy. They are rich, full, heavy, 
and highly classical in sentiment, and per- 
meated by a religio-philosophic vein. They 
have power over all the supernatural forces 
of Nature. They touch the deepest emotional 
chords of the soul and transport one to a 
nobler loftier realm. They are very difficult 
to perform, and none but the profound 
students or efficient masters comprehend the 
varied and numerous technicalities which con- 
stitute their completeness and venture to 
perform them. 

The “division of notes” shows how 
extremely fine and subtle is the space of 
sound allowed to differentiate one note from 
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the other. The slightest vibration in the 
voice tends to produce a shruti (shade of tone). 
Each note, therefore, should be struck in its 
own purity and richness of sound, and dwelt 
upon clearly and distinctly. 


The Raags have appointed seasons of the 
year and hours of the day when they should 
be sung. Musicians abide by this law strictly. 
It may be thought, perhaps, that it is a matter 
of imagination or the habit of centuries that 
a cultivated ear cannot tolerate a song out of 
season or time. But it is not so. A deeper 
mystery pervades this arrangement. ‘There 
are certain notes which are characterized by 
hot temperaments. These are dominant in 
the tunes to be played or sung in the hot 
months. Then there are certain notes which 
are attributed with cold temperaments. These 
are prominent in the melodies sung in the cold 
season. They charm the elements of Nature 
and invoke fire and water. 


Raag Bhairaon, god tune represented as 
Mahadio. 


Raagni Bhairaveen, its goddess tune—to 
be sung at dawn, represented as a beau- 
tiful maiden offering worship at the 
temple of Mahadeo, situated on a sacred 
Blue Lotus. Her two companions accom- 
pany her on the Tabla (drum) and 
Tamboura (stringed instrument). 


Raag Malkaus, god tune, to be sung at 
midnight, represented as a handsome 
young man with dreamy eyes, who has 
conquered all his powerful enemies by 
the power of his song; he wears their 
skulls on his neck. The poet below sings 
his praises. 

Raagni Todi, goddess tune of Malkaus— 
which attracts deer in Nature—repre- 
sented as a young maiden of ravishing 
beauty. Dressed in white and gold, with 
the sacred mark of camphor on her 
brow—she stands under the willow 
wholly absorbed in her performance. 
The wild deer venture within the sacred 
precincts in meek submission and adora- 
tion, completely fascinated and subdued 
by the magic of her music. 


Raag Hindole, god tune, represented as 
Krishna, who enthralls the shy maidens 
with his magic flute. He is seated on a 
Hindola (swing). 
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Raagni Lalit, its goddess tune, represented 
as a lovely maiden reclining on a be- 
jewelled divan, besprinkled with a sheet 
of jessamine flowers, thinking of her 
lover. 


Raag Deepak, the god tune of Fire ! 


Raagni Kaanhra, its goddess tune, repre- 
sented as a maiden robed in white and 
silver who has conquered the wild 
elephant by the power of her song. The 
plain is arid with the remaining flames 
excited by the music of that fine 
melody. 


Raag Megh, the god tune which invokes 
thunder, lightning, and rain. 


Raagni Gojri, its goddess tune; seated with 
her companions on the lotuses, she floats 
on the lotus-covered waters. 


Raag Shri is represented. seated on a 
jewelled throne with his beautiful com- 
panion enclosed in the petals of rosy 
lotus. 


“The Demi-god, Shri Raaga, famed all 
over the universe, sports sweetly with his 
nymphs, gathering fresh blossoms in yon 
grove.” The blooms (nymphs) are intoxicated 
with the exquisite strains. 


Raagni Aasaori, its goddess tune, is repre- 
sented as a female ascetic seated under 
a sandal-wood tree, absorbed in playing 
the poongi (flute). The serpents and 
peacocks are attracted by the power of 
her song and crowd round her and her 
body. 


The idea of personifying all the forces of 
Nature seems to be quite common in Hinduism. 
Thus the Raags and Raagnis are also imper- 
sonated. There are quatrains and verses illus- 
trating their form, colour, symbolism, and 
significances, which mark each tune. They 
have been favourite themes with old Indian 
artists, who have painted them over and over 
again—but a complete series of artistic skill 
and merit is rarely seen in these days. 


The Raags are so constituted that they 
cannot be popular. In the olden days a student 
had to undergo certain tests before he was 
pronounced as qualified to require anything 
of the great Raags. 
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GOLD AND SILVER CARPET 


CHINESE CARPETS 


By W. G. 


XCAVATIONS of recent years in 

the ruined buildings of Central China 

have reopened the question of the 

origin of carpets of knotted pile. The 
general opinion of students was inclined to 
favour the claim of Persia to be the home of 
the industry, perhaps in some of the uplands 
where the cold suggested a tufted rug in 
preference to-a- flat surface to sit or recline on. 
It seems doubtful now whether the locality 
was not farther east. Sir Aurel Stein’s dis- 
coveries in his third expedition to East 
Turkestan and China include fragments of 
thick pile carpets and other textiles of very 
brilliant colour, excellent craftsmanship and 
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design, woven during the Han Dynasty (206B.c 
—A.D. 220). They are not “ ’prentice” work, 
but suggest an industry in a mature stage, 
probably hundreds of years old. It is revolu- 
tionary indeed. Of great interest, too, is the 
resemblance in design to the art of Greece. If 
Greek artists or designs were brought into 
China it may have been at a considerably earlier 
period than that to which these fragments 
belong, and there may have been in return 
details of Chinese ornament adopted by Greek 
artists; for example, the fret, which, in its 
monotony, seems foreign to the flowing line of 
the Greek ideal. 

From the date of these early fragments of 
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NINETEENTH-CENTURY NICHE RUG 


Chinese carpets to the next record there is a 
huge gap which some day may be reduced by 
later discoveries in the Far or Nearer East, or it 
may be in Europe. The Chinese influence 
displayed in the earliest existing Persian rugs is 
very strong, and may have been derived from 
Far East examples. Carpets of Cathay made 
their way into Europe when the desire for rugs 
of Turkey making was still almost a passion, 
if we are to believe two English inventories of 
the seventeenth century. The first, that of 
Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, K.G., 
taken on his death in 1614 at Northampton 
House, London, specifies “‘ a China carpett of 
several coulors, the grounde white and weaved 
in with antiques of severall coulors, lined with 
watchett Taffeta,” and valued at £4. The 
second states that in the withdrawing room of 
the Countess of Warwick, about 1657, there 
were placed two little China carpets with 
coloured silks and gold. 

Then for two centuries these products of 
China seem to have passed out of knowledge in 
the West of Europe, and yet it is almost incon- 
ceivable that, in the passion for things of the 
Celestial Empire that so largely influenced the 
styles of almost every art in England and 
France in the late seventeenth and the greater 
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part of the eighteenth century, this kind of 
textile was unknown. Screens, cabinets, wall- 
papers, porcelains, lacquered and _ other 
furniture were the “rage”; home-made 
“* Chinoiseries ” were in great demand. Rugs 
do not seem to have been included in the 
textiles executed for the early Portuguese 
merchants who held the trade with China 
about the end of the sixteenth century, 
though the examples in England must have 
passed through some similar channel. 

Yet there are in existence rugs of the Ming 
dynasty, a number of the K’ang-hsi period and 
still more of the Kien-Lung (1736-1795), but 
the modern period exceeds all in numbers. 
With Persian carpets there is difficulty in dating 
some examples, for the same designs were 
used for a very long period with but little 
difference in materials, dyes, and technique. 
In Chinese this persistence is intensified, there 
seems no end to it; unlike the Persian rugs, no 
early examples, as far as we know, are dated. 
Colours again are very few indeed, but there are 
cluesin the dyes, and materials, while differences 
exist in the technique of the early and later 
periods. The effects of time and wear are often 
conclusive data to the trained eye able to 
distinguish the faded pile of old wool from 
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Chinese 


that due to speedier causes in the new. Small 
imperfections due to wear or accident have 
their own significance. Design, colour, tech- 
nique, materials, and condition have all to be 
considered together. 

We have seen that the Countess of Warwick 
possessed Chinese carpets of silk and gold. A 
few rugs of these materials are in Europe at 
the present day. Some are of modern date, 
others are old as the Ming Dynasty (1368-1643). 
A wonderful specimen is the property of Lady 
Cunliffe, by whose kindness we reproduce it. 
When shown at the Franco-British Exhibition 
of Textiles, the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
I92I, it was regarded as one of the most 
beautiful carpets there, and a new revelation to 
those who had never had the opportunity of 
examining a specimen of this style. One 
realized that the niche or prayer carpet was 
not a product of Western Asia alone, that 
probably its first form was designed in China, 
and that the Ghiordes and other prayer rugs 
were really in origin part of an older religion 
than that of Mohammed. In this carpet there 
are eleven niches, the design filling each being 
similar—a tree of straight stem giving off 
branches, leaves, and flowers of various kinds, 
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under a simple gable arch, from the apex of 
which arises a finial cross, trefoil, and tau 
cross or prototype. Over the arch is the usual 
spandril with rectangular top; from the sides 
and top campanulas grow inwards. The 
divisions between the arches are three decorated 
bands all designed with more or less conven- 
tional floral ornament, while two plain outer 
bands frame the whole. The colour of this 
carpet is harmonious in the greatest degree, 
the gold and silver throughout it have been 
enshrined in quiet shades of low-toned silks, 
through which, here and there, it leaps to 
sudden life. 

Beside the foregoing I place an almost 
modern carpet for comparison, it being 
practically of the same design, with a three- 
arched niche. There is a great similarity in the 
filling of the old and new, except in the third 
niche, in which, on a very dark background, is 
placed a different pattern, although an ancient 
one. The edges of the framing and the tops of 
the niches are decorated with strings of pearls. 
The colour is glorious, the background of 
the first niche being green with red outline, 
the stems darker, the flowers yellow. The 
whole is encased in a glowing red framework 
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EAST TURKESTAN CARPET (YARKAND) 
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broken by details of other colours, but always 
harmoniously. Counter-change in colour is 
consistently carried throughout, giving the 
effect of a very soft mosaic. It constitutes a 
very valuable lesson in colour-arrangement to 
our modern carpet designers—being in itself 
modern ! 

The three greatest charms of the Chinese 
and East Turkestan carpets are design, colour, 
and symbolism, especially the two last named. 
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tints. Occasionally the inspiration seems to 
have come from ripe fruit, and the colours are 
deep and glowing, the tones being almost 
equal, with, perhaps, a crash of dark blue in 
the right place. Another is simplicity itself. An 
archaic design, showing ornaments and symbols 
made of frets, with a medallion somewhat like 
a trigram and having dragons striving for the 
“flaming jewel” at the sides, in Ming blue 
on a golden ground—is the simple scheme 
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A VERY OLD TYPE OF RUG 


The first two are distinctive. There is nothing 
approaching them in rugs of any other country. 
Those of Spain, before the advent of the 
Renaissance, are nearest. Faded apricot, 
dark blue, lighter blue mingling with rosy 
white and set in deep golden yellow may 
be the field, while the border is marked by 
a band of simple fret in white on a deep blue 
ground cutting off the border from the field, it 
being of the same colours. Their colour- 
schemes are endless. Imagine a field of light 
ruddy apricot upon which are set elements of 
design in brilliant yellow of the same tone, 
soft veiled white, with leaves of light and dark 
blue in the corners, set in a border of the same 
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of a primitive-looking carpet belonging to 
Messrs. Jekyll. The blue and white Man- 
churian rugs are almost equally simple in 
colour. 

Above all others the carpets of China are 
full of symbols. The dragon, sometimes 
pursuing the flaming jewel, personifies the 
force of Nature; the phoenix with the dragon, 
the empress and emperor; the deer, longevity ; 
the bat, happiness; a gy of mandarin ducks, 
married bliss; butte happiness; the rose 
and the prunus, winter. Of symbolic objects 
there are the Twelve Ornaments, the Eight 
Buddhist Joyous Emblems, the Attributes of 
the Immortals, and the Trigrams, also the 
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written characters such as the “ shou,”’ meaning 
long life. 

Several of these are woven in an eighteenth 
century carpet in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The field is in quiet greys on which 
are placed five medallions with objects such as 
the vase of flowers, 
the butterflies in 
pairs (wedded hap- 
piness), the incense- 
burner, vases and 
other utensils. 
Symbolic art is 
always used in the 
temple-pillar car- 
pets. These are 
peculiar to China, 
and are so designed 
that the pattern is 
only complete when 
the two long sides 
meet round a cylin- 
der. Generally they 
represent dragons 
in the sky with the 
sea below showing 
the spray, foam, 
and breaking waves, 
amongst which are 
sometimes precious 
objects, and Meru, 
the sacred mountain 
of the Buddhists. 
These temple car- 
pets are generally 
of superb colour. 
That on the left 
shows a quiet red 
and_s gold - scaled 
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of wool, the Chinese weavers of all periods 
produced rugs entirely of silk. Four very fine 
specimens lent by Lieut.-Col. G. B. Croft- 
Lyons, F.S.A., to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, were brought by him from Peking 
in 1889. Their softness and richness of effect 
may be compared 
to that of low-toned 
Shah Abbas Persian 
carpets, without the 
garish sparkle of 
metal and _ pure 
colours in many 
shades which often 
mar the latter. Sub- 
dued and somewhat 
sombre in shadow, 
the silken pile will 
spring to life when 
strong light touches 
it, but the unob- 
trusive effect has 
great charm, like 
that of a landscape 
under a moon-lit 
sky. The field on 
the carpet  illus- 
trated is blue, the 
other colours being 
mainly golden 
brown, deeper 
brown and grey. 
The companion 
carpet is in counter- 
change of colours, 
the ground being 
golden brown. The 
rug illustrated is of 
the same colours, 


dragon with dark the field being 
blue shading. The golden brown and 
water is of white, the ornament blue. 
yellow, deeper Its border is blue 
yellow, red, light wages worked with a 
and deep blue tints. The Victoria and Albert Museum darker blue fret. 
In these carpets, PILLAR CARPETS The companion rug 
when displayed on has a dark blue 


the column, it is more easy to note a point 
in technique peculiar to nearly all those of 
China. It is the furrow cut in the pile round 
the outlines of the design, probably done to 
correct the “‘ stepped ” effect of the outlines in 
the carpet, universal in those of other lands. 
Though their works were most commonly 





ground. The effect of the counter-change in 
the set is that, at the first glance, the design 
detail looks different in each. 

These carpets were collected at a time when 
the subject was known but to few. It was not 
until the beginning of 1908, when sensational 
prices were obtained in New York for Chinese 
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Chinese 


rugs, that they became the ambition of col- 
lectors, and competed in price with old 
Persian examples. Their popularity has never 
waned, but good specimens are now obtainable 
by people of moderate means. Reproductions 
have been made on Wilton and other power 
looms and successfully sold, while numbers in 
real hand-knotted pile are made by weavers in 
Turkey. These replicas, however, can never 
be brought to compete with their originals in 
anything, even when the softening effects of 
exposure and wear have brought their tints 
into mellower harmony. 

Tibet was an old locality for carpet making, 
and coarse rugs are still woven there. Many 
beautiful examples, however, have been ex- 
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ported from the land of the Lamas to Europe, 
but these may originally have been woven in 
China for clients in Tibet, as there is practically 
no difference between them and the normal 
types. It is not improbable, however, that 
the present industry attained its first im- 
portant development in Western China, 
whence it spread eastwards and northwards 
into centres like Chih-li, Shantung, Tientsin, 
and Peking. The weaving of carpets was 
in a flourishing condition a few years ago, 
the output going mainly to the markets 
of America. How far the internal wars and 
the dislocation of commerce due to various 
causes will affect its future, time alone can 
show. 
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THE DECAY 


OF THE AMATEUR IN MUSIC 


By H. E. WORTHAM 


NE of the things in the contem- 
porary world of music that nobody 
seems to regret is the passing of the 
amateur spirit. On the contrary, 

it is often pointed out as a sign of progress. 
Sir Landon Ronald, who has his finger on the 
musical pulse of the nation, has recently 
declared that the standard of musical attain- 
ment in England was never so high as to-day. 
There are more persons playing things from 
the piano to the drums than ever there were. 
Indeed, whenever I am in the precincts of any 
of our great academies or colleges of music, 
I tremble at the numbers of young women with 
the glint of efficiency in their eye and port- 
folios of music under their arms, young women 
whose fingers can run over the keyboard with 
the unfaltering, if noisy, certainty of a Ford 
car on the Brighton Road, young women 
who treat the masterpieces with the same easy 
familiarity that they mete out to their fellow- 
students of both sexes. 

I only speak from observation of eye and 
ear. The retired street in Kensington, where 
I pass such hours of quiet meditation as fall 
to a journalist’s lot, shelters one or two of the 
species. The music they make filters through 
the narrow brick partitions that divide one 
family hearth from another, or floats across the 
street in the forenoon, when the philosophic 
spirit seeks to disentangle the riddle of the 
cosmos, or the hardly less baffling questions 
that some minion of Winston’s lays before one 
in tabulated sheets. Then, as I listen to the 
convolutions of Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia, 
and wonder how far John Sebastian under- 
stood the message of which he was the channel, 
I groan at the standard, high and hard though 
it be, that we have reached in contemporary 
England. As when recently at Lord’s I saw 
schoolboys batting with the caution of pro- 
fessionals of forty, my soul is made bitter with 
regret at the decay of the amateur spirit. 
Marianne used to play a “ brilliant concerto.” 
She used to sit at her pianoforte for hours at 
a time weeping over her faithless Willoughby. 
But she never sat down with cold determina- 
tion morning after morning to master her 
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instrument with a view to obtaining economic 
freedom. 

Let me not be unfair. Though I am using 
the word amateur in its technical signification 
of an activity that is not prompted by the 
idea of gain, I do not wish to cast any aspersion 
on the hundreds, or thousands, of young 
ladies who are seeking to master the art of 
harmonical sound and attend daily the Gothic 
temple of the muse in Prince Consort Road, 
or it may be the Edwardian building by Regent’s 
Park, or that institution over which the genial 
optimism of Sir Landon Ronald sheds its 
infectious zeal. They are perfectly sincere, 
I doubt not, in their love for the inarticulate 
voice of music. Their flowering adolescence 
has been illuminated by the glimpses it has 
given them of the things that transcend 
experience. Their emotions have been 
quickened by the art which speaks a language 
(how unsatisfactory these metaphors are !) 
wherein the intellect is continually at the mercy 
of the deeper and profounder impulses that 
have their seat in the human heart. Never- 
theless, they are studying music thus methodic- 
ally, not with the free joyous spirit of the 
amateur, nor primarily with a view to bringing 
them into closer communion with the truth 
that is beauty. The spur that goads them is, I 
fear, an economic one. 

Those who can, do; those who cannot, 
teach. The rest marry. Ina year or two those 
fingers that are now tearing over the keys with 
what strikes me as rather too complacent 
efficiency for Bach’s many-coloured fantasy, 
will be showing less experienced hands and 
wrists in some Sussex girls’ school, maybe, 
how to achieve the same muscular control, the 
same suppleness of tendon. Or the third 
finger of the left hand will be cinctured, and 
the grand piano in the drawing-room, a wed- 
ding present, will be standing closed and dumb. 
“1 hardly ever play now. I simply can’t find 
time to practise. Servants, my dear, are 
impossible. And I don’t feel I can trust 
nurse out of my sight.” Everything has its 
compensations, and the Steinway—let alone 
the neighbours—can console itself with the 
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reflection that “seul, le silence est grand.” 
If the amateur spirit thus gives another proof 
of being defunct—well, we live in an age when 
music has been brought, thanks to the wireless 
and the gramophone, into the homes of the 
people, and its gracious message is as easy to 
obtain as water in the bathroom. 

Not only this. We are infinitely better 
off than our fathers and mothers in the matter 
of musical appreciation. They were regrettably 
hazy about musical anatomy. Possibly a 
certain Victorian prudery prevented them 
from prying into the mysteries of sonata form 
and double counterpoint. I doubt whether 
a single Jane Austen heroine ever gave a 
thought to the hidden springs of music that 
stirred their modest sensibilities.. Nowadays 
we have changed all that. You will find almost 
any school girl, with the bloom of innocence 
still on her cheek, able to trace the evolution 
of the sonata from the ingenuously bold Philip 
Emmanuel Bach to the pitiless logic of Brahms, 
or the no less pitiless mysticism of Cesar 
Franck. To one who lived before the era of 
musical appreciation the Waldstein Sonata, 
in its scales and arpeggios that follow on one 
another with the monotonous rhythm and the 
cold passion which guide the stars in their 
courses, was a gateway into a personal, in- 
dividual world. “I don’t know much (or 
anything) about music, but I know what I 
like.” This extreme statement of the amateur 
of the past is to-day anathema. How can one 
appreciate the “‘ Waldstein ” unless one realizes 
that the second subject is not first given out 
in the dominant, or that the development 
section is cast in the form of a free fantasia ? 
So musical appreciation has a place in the 
curriculum of academies of music. It is 
taught, I believe, in schools to illustrations 
on the gramophone. University extension 
lecturers in quiet country places lecture upon 
it to elderly people with the patronizing 
lucidity of their class, and publishers seem 
always ready to show their public spirit in 
bringing out books on the subject. (I have 
read two myself within the past two weeks, 
which make it out to be perfectly simple— 
you can thus lay bare by analysis the soul 
of any piece of music. It is all a question 
of the “first tune” and the “second 


tune,” and the links by which the two, plus 
possible episodes, are bound together.) A 
comforting thought, indeed, that we have 
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risen beyond the ignorance of the generations 
that preceded us. 

And yet one must always count on loss 
with one’s gain. The general sum of human 
good, through the wisdom of Providence, 
remains fairly constant, and there is not a 
little to regret in the passing of the stalwart 
amateur who took his joy, not in a vain search 
for the perfect performance, or in listening 
to music interpreted by professionals in the 
wireless studio, or the recording room, but 
in the making of it himself. I do not go so far 
as to say that the type is extinct. One finds it 
still. It exists at the older universities, though 
since Oxford and Cambridge have begun to 
regard music as not connected entirely with 
the organ-loft, the standard of performance has 
risen in a way that would rejoice the heart of 
Sir Landon Ronald, and confirms the pessi- 
mism of those who cherish with native obstinacy 
the imperfections of the amateur. I have the 
privilege of belonging to a club in London 
which exists for the purpose of enabling its 
members to make music together. Still the 
type has wellnigh passed away. How often 
for instance, in these restless days, does one 
come across music-lovers of either sex, who 
seek solace in the piano duet ? Dickens aimed 
one of his earliest shafts at it. For the better 
part of a century it has been the butt of facile 
satirists. Yet I am not sure that the spiritual 
state of two souls (and four pairs of hands) 
engaged in eliciting the message of the Pastoral 
Symphony on one long-suffering keyboard is 
not better than that of the present-day couple 
listening to that same symphony in chilly 
silence with ear-phones clamped over their 
heads. These can never know the joy of 
wrestling with an intractable medium, the 
ecstacy of concentration that was required to 
repeat the same figure for twenty-four (or was 
it forty-eight ?) bars without overlapping into 
the twenty-fifth, the will to conquer that 
inspired the left hand of the treble and the 
right hand of the bass to noble conflict around 
the no man’s land of middle C. 

The great duettist was, perhaps, the finest 
type of the musical amateur of the Victorian 
era. His was a generous spirit who realized 
that the world is enmeshed in error, and that 
illusions surround us from the cradle to the 
grave. He did not seek for the perfection which, 
if it were attained, would annihilate both the 
art and the artist. Even the artificial division 
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of the bar, which some contemporary com- 
posers have wisely discarded, was for him no 
more than a rough guide, one of those rules 
of life which the wise man knows when to dis- 
regard. His touch was hard. He tried not to 
attain tonal beauty. He used the loud pedal 
to cover deficiencies in technique quite shame- 
lessly. Yet if,in Victorian parlance, he thumped, 
it was in some degree a splendid egoism that 
impelled him, the desire not to be overborne 
by his partner duettist. Nor need I limit the 
category to the one class of piano music d 
quatre mains. He was ready to join with any 
others of his peers in excursions through the 
chamber music that ended with early Beethoven. 
And often he had a knowledge of the lesser- 
known composers of the eighteenth century 
that would have astonished the musicians of 
this more erudite age. 

The beau-ideal of the type, the prince of 
duettists, and the most indefatigable of music- 
makers was the late Oscar Browning. I cannot 
believe that his great and magnanimous soul 
would ever have become the slave of a loud- 
speaker, or that he would have subscribed to the 
modern heresy that, for all except the profes- 
sional few (and the members of choral societies), 
musical appreciation means listening with 
cunning ears to the sounds made by others. 
He was, of course, content on occasion to be a 
listener. I remember once meeting him in the 
foyer at His Majesty’s Theatre, when the 
Royal College of Music students were giving 
“ Figaro,” and finding him unable to speak 
from emotion. Sentiment was sentiment in 
those days. But he loved to sing Figaro’s 
songs himself, or, better still, to play the piano 
and to get as many as possible to play, if not 
with him, at least at the same time. He was 
not an easy person to dally with in the asphodel 
fields of concerted music. No crowned head 
ever played worse than he, and it was in proud 
humility that he used to assert he had taken 
piano lessons for fifty years and had never 
improved an iota. There are, of course, many 
good musicians who are bad pianists. Your 
Mus. Docs. are notorious. Oscar Browning, 
however, was no Mus. Doc. in disguise. 
Harmony, counterpoint, the technicalities of 
musical form—I doubt whether his powerful 
mind had ever spent an hour’s serious study 
on these preserves of the pedant. Yet when 
he was a boy at Eton he decided that Mozart 
was the greatest of composers, and spent the 
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leisure of a long and busy life in passionate 
devotion to that master of masters. And who 
shall say that the Mozart revival which is one 
of the characteristics of contemporary English 
taste is not due to his influence ? Our fore- 
most Mozartean, Mr. E. J. Dent, has acknow- 
ledged his debt, and though, as Dryden 
observes, anything, however little, that a man 
says about himself is yet too much, I cannot 
help putting it on record that the most profound 
experience of my own musical life was the 
acquaintance I first made in Oscar Browning’s 
rooms at King’s with the Mozart of the piano 
concertos. He played the tuttis, and sang as 
well, when things were going to his satisfaction. 
True to his liberal convictions, he never 
bothered about my solo part, except to say 
“ Isn’t it jolly ?” when some particular piece 
of Mozartean eloquence fell to my share. And 
we worked through them from beginning to 
end, not once, but two or three times, until 
in spite of the glaring imperfections of our 
performances I, too, realized that, if there 
were many composers, there was only one 
Mozart. 

It is sad to think that this spirit of music- 
making for its own sake is passing away. And 
it is a serious matter for the future of the art 
that the gulf between interpreter and listener, 
between composer and the larger public, should 
have no link in the amateur. The Oscar 
Brownings, whether they were kings, or college 
dons, or French abbés, have played no in- 
significant réle in the history of music. But as 
music becomes more professionalized, as our 
academies grow larger and more efficient, as 
the wireless, the gramophone, the self-playing 
piano bring the professional music-maker into 
our hearths and homes, the amateur will fade 
into the oblivion that is the end of all mundane 
things. Already our young men have almost 
ceased to sing, and our young women (except 
under the aforementioned spur) to play any- 
thing except jazz. Soon there will come a 
time when in the august march of that progress 
to which I referred at the beginning of this 
article, no one, unless he or she belongs to the 
General Trades Union of Musicians, will be 
allowed to sing or to play any musical instru- 
ment whatever. And a gramophone at some 
window down the canal in the Venice 
where I happen to be at the moment 
appears to tell me that Italy is ready for the 
change. 

















MARIONETTES 


By LOUIS 


CURIOUS conspiracy of evasion 
surrounds the marionettes in Pal- 
ermo. You will have no difficulty in 


being directed to the mosaics of the 
Palatine Chapel, and an appalling baroque 
dome will draw peremptory attention to the 
Cathedral, but the very mention of the word 
*“* marionettes ” produces hushings and whis- 
perings or wild rollings of the eyeball. At 
first you may have been merely esthetically 
interested in the dramatization’ of Orlando 
Furioso into a medium so grotesque and 
winsome as the marionette. But you begin to 
deduce that the teatrini, the little theatres in 
which the marionettes live their fierce days, are 
in addition a most sinister haunt of Mafia and 
the mala vita. The routine of slaughter upon 
the stage is paralleled by a routine of slaughter 
in the auditorium. No gentleman is ever seen 
in a teatrino. Altogether you realize life has 
been a thoroughly bovine affair until you have 
taken your chance in a featrino. 

When I approached the theatre of the 
marionettes in the Piazza di San Cosimo, and 
they were not carrying relays of corpses out 
of the little stable-like building, I realized that 
the show had not yet started. There was a 
lunette above the doorway, barred like any of 
the cells that functioned in the heroic story I 
was about to be introduced to, and immediately 
below it a lamp hung over the portals of en- 
chantment. Across the doorway hung a faded, 
golden-brown curtain, eked out in its lower 
dimensions by a red-check petticoat provided 
by the proprietor’s daughter. On the wall to 
the right of the curtain a notice was posted up, 
informing the patrons of the teatrino, in not 
the most scrupulous Sienese Italian, that : 

“The King Gimusco fires at and kills the 
King of Olando and his two sons. The 


Princess Olindo by force marries the son of 
King Gimusco, and in the night makes him 
be decapitated. Arrival of 


ORLANDO. 


The King Gimusco shoots Orlando, misses 
him, and kills his horse. 
King Gimusco.” 


Orlando kills the 





IN PALERMO 
GOLDING 


Now that, I avow, was a highly attractive 
programme, and if I only survived the secret 
fury of Mafia, I must carry away with me more 
than one improving precept. It was gratifying 
to find that Orlando’s name was rendered, not 
oniy in swaggering capitals, but in bright red 
paint, heathens and lesser heroes being forced 
to be content with black, excepting for 
Gimusco at the moment of his undoing, which 
was expected to provide so much satisfaction 
that it also was blazoned in the same bright 
red. On the wall to the left of the curtain 
the evening’s entertainment was further pre- 
sented in a series of panels painted luridly upon 
canvas. They presented a world in tourna- 
ment, wherein such joustings and prancings 
and pirouettings and wavings of banners were 
seen as not all the romantic novelists put 
together contrived into their pages. Others 
presented more desperate issues. Now all the 
jousters had turned their lances from each 
other’s Christian breastplates to the breast- 
plates of the heathen impregnable in castellated 
cities—impregnable to all but Christian 
courage. 

I walked forward easily. The man on the 
rickety chair in the doorway wore a blue cap 
with a flap that folded back from the ears. 
He looked very kindly. When, I asked, did 
the performance begin? In five minutes, he 
said. To the right of the curtain an old man 
in a faded military tunic sat at a little pulpit 
receiving money. I paid my forty centesimi 
and passed over the perilous portals into the 
haunt of thieves and cut-throats. They had 
not yet assembled. Two old men sat against 
the wall, and three tiny boys bickered among 
the benches. Ten and twenty minutes passed, 
and I had ample time to examine the interior 
of the teatrino. The benches were hard and 
narrow, and had no backs, so that you had to 
devote a lot of attention to keeping your 
balance. Overhead, faded streamers of bunting 
struck the note of tournament, carried out 
more brilliantly by the energetic tournament 
painted upon the curtain. A castle stood 
grandly up in middle distance, with fair ladies 
waving kerchiefs over its battlements. On the 
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Marionettes 


left proscenium Tragedy was presented in 
grisaille. She had a knife, but no forehead, 
her emotions being too primitive for mere 
cerebration. On the right Comedy footed it 
gladly with a tambourine, till somebody be- 
trayed her as a door, and you saw the legs of 
old Rosario Bambara, the owner of the 
teatrino, soaring into Heaven. Over their 
heads two baroque mermaids, with tails in- 
finitely convoluted, trumpeted towards a 
shield wherein the monogram, R.B., was 
emblazoned. There was a piano in the corner, 
under the feet of Comedy—the sort you put a 
ten-centesimi piece in, and you turned a 
handle. That was the orchestra, and obviously 
more fitting in a marionette theatre than a 
collection of instruments which human beings 
had to keep tampering with persistently in 
order to produce noises from them. 

My fellow mafiusi collected very ‘slowly, or 
my terrifying presence kept them away. The 
audience laboriously collected, in the ratio of 
three small boys to one old man—but strictly, 
small boys and old men. No one but I bridged 
the abyss of fifty years that yawned between 
them, no snarling liver of the evil life but I, no 
initiate pledged to peremptory massacre upon 
orders received from headquarters. 

Now at length the curtain jerked upward 
protestingly. A long vista of receding colon- 
nades was displayed, in front of which, with 
infinite doleful majesty, stalked the bodyguard 
and court of the late King of Olando. The 
air was taut with apprehension, so taut that 
for several minutes not a single courtier or 
warrior drew his breath. At last the first and 
second plenipotentiaries of the Turkish king 


DESCRIPTION OF PAINTED PANELS, EXHIBITED 


OUTSIDE 


in Pawermo 


made their appearance. They were not nice 
people for respectable Christians to look at, but 
at all events everyone knew just what they were 
faced with. The whole court breathed deeply 
and shifted its weight from the right to the 
left foot. So did the small boys and the old 
men, and I. For my own part I cannot re- 
member plunging so instantaneously and com- 
pletely into a theatrical illusion before. And 
when the intervals came it seemed not a sus- 
pension of illusion, but reality. For a few 
moments only we squabbled in this world of 
wooden benches and melon seeds. One 
moment more, and we returned into Truth 
again. 

But there are, of course, moments when a 
given marionette descends from the realm of 
the absolute into the relative, compromising to 
some extent with the texture of his audience, 
which is of a more perishable quality. He 
could only perpetually preserve his absolute- 
ness if his audience, like himself, were also 
marionettes, whose categories, like his own, 
were Platonic Ideas rather than old men who 
have sold potatoes in the Argentine, and small 
boys who bicker for fried giblets in Palermo. 
During these moments of compromise with his 
absoluteness, he adds to himself more fleeting 
emotions, expressed by the method of gesture. 
And so soon as gesture begins, speech follows. 
He breaks the abstract integrity of his silence. 
Or, perhaps, speech begins and gesture follows. 
Anyhow, the two functions are entirely in- 
separable. 

To-night in the teatrino there is uncon- 
trolled excitement. For the combat between 
Orlando and Gimusco has unleashed all the 


THE MARIONETTE THEATRE IN THE 


PIAZZA DI SAN COSIMO, IN PALERMO, TO ILLUSTRATE THE EVENING’S PERFORMANCE 


1 Malaguerra kills the emperor Cristallino, his father, without 

knowing him 1 2 
2. Battle of Benevento. Victory of the French 
3. Death of Lady Rovenza, Princess of the Russias 
4. The angel carries arms for the pilgrim, Rinaldo 3 4 
5. Orlando, under the walis of Albraca, in India, with seven 

blows slays seventy heathens 5 6 
6. Death of Agruaiio and Scoliman, slain by Orlando 
7. Guido Santo throws the pagan, Mastuffo, into the fire 

7 8 


8. Beginning of the rout of Roncesvalles 
Orlando and wounding of Bradamante 


Prodigious feats by 
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hounds of war. All heaven is a tangle of swords. 
Out of their pavilions stream the nomad 


Turks. Out of their stone colonnades (pre- 
sumably) the Christians surge to meet them. 
And still the plume of Orlando blazes like a 
comet! Two Turks are upon him. He trans- 
fixes them with no more urgency than a 
housewife transfixes a pincushion. Three, 
four, five Turks fall upon him. They lie piled 
on the piled dead. He is assailed from before 
and behind. No Christian is at his side, for 
the others are engaged in the ratio of at most 
one to two, which is as much as they can 
manage. Orlando is nothing daunted. For- 
ward, sideways, backward his sword whirls. 
He must curtail certain of his more successful 
manceuvres for the soaring heaps of dead are 
beginning to tie him up. 

At length the curtain comes down upon 2 
final orgy of decapitations. The entranced 
children that lay upon the top of the piano 
blink, shiver a little, and descend into the dull 
world again. The old men, having let their 
pipes go out, empty the ash from the bowls, 
and ram the fresh tobacco down, shaking their 
heads and talking to themselves. Buy one 
more packet of melon seeds to nibble at 
ruminatively as you go home. Was Orlando ever 
a small boy in a teatrino, nibbling melon seeds ? 
and is that where he got the inspiration to be 
the most resourceful knight in Christendom? 
After the performance the man in the blue cap 
invited me to go behind the scenes, and I 
accepted his invitation readily, yet not with 
unmixed feelings. I was exceedingly curious 
to study the manipulation of the marionettes, 
and how such myriads of them could be 
stored in such exiguous space. I wanted to 
examine at close quarters their magnificent 
brass accoutrements, and to touch with my 
own fingers the silken hems of a princess’s 
garments. I was interested in the modelling 
and brushwork that so sharply differentiated 
them. More than anything else I yearned to 
take charge of a marionette myself, and pull 
his strings (not knowing what muscles it 
demanded); to experience a creative rapture 
more complete and acute than a mere writer 
can know, who only bodies forth a creature 
into words; or a mere sculptor, whose marion- 
ette must remain motionless; or a wretched 
painter, whose marionette remains motionless 
and in two dimensions only. 

And yet would it not mean destroying for 
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ever this noble illusion ? Must I reduce divine 
Orlando into stick and rags? Yet I remem- 
bered, even as I crawled through the hole 
under the heel of Tragedy, that there had been 
moments during the performance when I had 
seen a colossal hand descend out of Heaven, 
its fingers working mightily, and how a moun- 
tainous thigh and leg had moved into sight 
when the demiurge upon the left had been 
forced by some contingency to operate his 
marionette in the remote right-hand area 
which was the province of his opposite. Yet 
these appearances had made no breach in the 
illusion. It seemed no more than that the 
clouds had for one moment disparted which 
veiled those august agencies. In very truth 
those agencies had not seemed human. The 
norm of recognizable, credible existence was 
established by the thirty or forty inches of the 
marionettes. Beyond it lay dimensions more 
awful than Polyphemus. 

But how should I survive the spectacie of 
those hands and thighs restored to the familiar 
scale, and Orlando out of all his tree-top 
swagger reduced into inches ? I set eyes upon 
Rosario Bambara, the father of the teatrino, 
and in one swift instant realized that the 
illusion here was ten times more overwhelming 
than before. 

For it was from /im that the marionettes 
acquired all their validity, from him and his 
worthy coadjutor, his son Salvatore, standing 
beside me. Between them yawned all Spain 
and France, the immense theatre of the wars 
of the Paladini and Saraceni; between them 
the wars rocked and crashed; the black moun- 
tains gave birth; the sea spawned. Shake- 
speare would have recognized his kinsman in 
that old man with the deep-set eyes and the 
solid crown of grey hair. For just as Shake- 
speare, in the act of play-making could at any 
moment present a ciown’s heart, being at that 
moment himself a clown, and with lightning 
adjustment the next moment present a brag- 
gart’s heart, a prince’s, a washerwoman’s, so 
did the old man present with the utmost 
truth, according to the nature and limits of 
the convention, whatever creature was sus- 
pended from his fingers. Its gestures were 
imparted by his fingers, its utterance by his 
lips. At the moments of a marionette’s an- 
guish, his own face was contorted, at the 
moments of its bliss, he was himself blissful. 
I have never known an actor in the human 
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theatre act with a fraction of his fervour or 
delicacy. In any slight interval between his 
feverish manipulations, if one hand came free, 
Or, aS sometimes for a moment happened, 
both hands, he lifted them to. Heaven, or 
clenched them, or beat them together, accord- 
ing to the emotion which passed like a current 
through his fingers to the wires, and hence to 
the quickened creature attached to them. For 
the emotion, the acting, was not with his 
mouth or his fingers only, but his whole 
being. 

The son Salvatore, having agitated these 
wires for decades fewer than Rosario, he 


in Palermo 


received in a whisper from his father all the 
words he must utter to make vocal the marion- 
ettes whose gesture he was responsible for. 
You might have thought it an image of God 
providing some Seraph with his stellar rdle. 
A sudden flame of blackness extinguished the 
world. Limbo stretched along its boun- 
daries, and the strung-up marionettes dangling 
from hooks in the cold silence were souls 
waiting in Limbo for their emergence, or souls 
consigned hither, finished, their parts played. 
A star twinkled like a bubble and was extin- 
guished. Under the feet of God and his 
Seraph the river of stars streamed. 


A GOSSIP ABOUT PRINTS 


By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN 


A SEAMAN’S ETCHINGS 
OLLECTORS of modern etchings, 
with alert eyes for the authentic 
thing, are just now very pleasantly 
intrigued by Mr. Arthur Briscoe’s 

remarkable etchings of sea and craft. Mr. 
Briscoe has long been an accomplished painter 
of marine subjects, with which his actual 
experience as a practical seaman has made him 
familiar, but only recently he has found in 
etching a new and personally sympathetic 
medium for his art. And he has taken to the 
copper-plate with needle and acid as to the 
manner born, the etcher’s honest thrift of line 
responding always sufficiently to his vivid 
pictorial conception of calm waters or rough, 
and big ships or lesser craft in harmony or 
conflict or compromise with wind and wave. 
To judge by the etchings he has so far pro- 
duced—and they number as yet barely a 
dozen—there would seem to be little or 
nothing Mr. Briscoe does not know and cannot 
express graphically about sea-weather, and 
the divers ways in which its vagaries are 
encountered by craft under sail, be it fishing- 
boat or full-rigged ship, and, the true sailorman 
and the artist being inseparable in him, he 
finds naturally an inspiring beauty in hulls, 
sails and rigging, and their ways with the 
winds. There have, of course, been marine 
etchers before him, from the brave days of 
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such eminent Dutchmen of the seventeenth 
century as Zeeman and Backhuysen, but they 
have, for the most part, found pictorial 
inspiration in shipping incidental to the 
estuaries and harbours, or seen from the 
sea-coasts. Mr. Briscoe’s pictorial adventures 
with the etching-needle take a wider range. 
Happy with fishing craft in home waters, 
as we may see in the delightful “‘ Oyster 
Dredgers,” with the smacks anchored in 
bright sunshine off West Mersea on the Essex 
coast, and casting their shadows on the calm 
waters; and again in the later “ Oyster 
Dredging, West Mersea,” a very charming 
plate, which shows with masterly vivacity the 
men on the smacks in the very business of 
dredging. Mr. Briscoe’s knowledgeable love 
of the great sailing-ships, so fast disappearing, 
and so dear in memory to the true seaman’s 
heart, and the artist’s sense of their beauty, 
has moved him to picture them actually on the 
high seas. In ‘“‘ Making a Passage,” the ship, 
under a sky full of the sunset with a strong 
fair wind, is sailing buoyantly under topsails 
and foresail, and the surging of the sea is 
splendidly suggested. Then, in “ Ariel and 
Taeping racing up Channel,” we get a vividly 
convincing record of the historic race of the 
Chinese tea-clippers in 1866, with sea and 
wind, as it were, in the sporting mood that 
allowed the two gallant ships, with every stitch 
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H. C. Dickins 


OYSTER DREDGING, WEST MERSEA 
By Arthur Briscoe 


of canvas set, to finish a race of 16,000 miles 
with but half an hour dividing them. These 
are two plates that Mr. Briscoe might well be 
proud of, as also his newer etching, “ Cutty 
Sark,” a true seaman’s conception of that most 
famous of all the old clipper-ships, which 
happily survives and now, I believe, graces 
Falmouth Harbour while awaiting her oppor- 
tunity to sail once more for the Antipodes. 
But it is with the new pictorial motive he 
has brought to widen the etcher’s range that 
his later etchings are specially engaging the 
interest of the connoisseurs. This is the 
picturing of the sailors, on deck or in the 
rigging of a ship at sea, actually engaged 
in the laborious and often risky work of 
handling the sails with a strong wind blowing, 
perhaps a gale. No other etcher, as far as I 
know, has ever attempted this, and indeed 
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I doubt whether any other as artistically 
qualified has had the requisite personal ex- 
perience. But Mr. Briscoe knows every sail, 
every halliard, every spar, and exactly what 
to do with them under any sudden stress 
of this kind of wind or that; and when he 
pictures the energies of the sailormen you may 
know these are rightly directed to the business 
in hand with the sail. Very remarkable feats 
of etcher’s draughtsmanship are “* Typhoon— 
the Burst Topsail,” in which, while the 
hurricane is raging furiously, we see three of 
the crew aloft on the yard perilously struggling 
to save the sail which has started to burst; and 
“‘ Furling the Foresail,” with the men up on 
the yard engaged in “ passing the gaskets,” 
while the ship is swinging and rushing in the 
seaway. Finer still are two new plates to 
be issued by Mr. Dickins in the autumn: 
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Etching by Arthur Briscoe 
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“Walking up the Topsail,” which, with its 
pictorial sincerity of action, almost sings 
a Chanty as the men haul the rope; and 
“ Clewlines and Buntlines,” which is repro- 
duced here to speak for itself, a wonderful 
glimpse of the masterfulness of man in a 
tumult of the elements. Only an instinctive 
etcher could have suggested so vividly that 
tremendous wash of water over the deck. 
Mr. Briscoe is at present on the high seas in a 
sailing ship, a temporary member of the crew, 
expressly for the purpose of making studies 
for etchings. This should be good news 
for collectors, since without question, Mr. 
Briscoe’s nautical etchings carry authenticity 
in every line of them. 


YALE UNIVERSITY IN ETCHING 


Mr. Robert Fulton Logan, the American 
etcher, who has dragged himself away from 
Paris for a little while, is paying his first visit 
to England, and is busy expressing his en- 
thusiasm for its old-world villages and country 
towns in making graphic “‘ documents,” as he 
calls them, for future etchings. That Cam- 
bridge holds him enchanted at the moment, 
and his pencil is alert with the inspiration of 
the colleges, is particularly interesting in view 
of his two new etchings of Yale University, 
recently published by Messrs. Kennedy and 


Co., New York. The subjects of these are the 
two towers which rise at opposite ends of the 
great quadrangle at Yale; the “ Harkness 
Memorial,” a beautiful structure in the Gothic 
style, designed by James Gamble Rogers, and 
built in 1920-22 in memory of the Yale men 
who lost their lives in the Great War, for the 
residential use of undergraduates in their 
Senior year; and “‘ Wrexham Tower,” de- 
signed after the plan of the old church 
tower at Wrexham in Wales, which was the 
birthplace of Elihu Yale, the founder of Yale 
College, some two hundred odd years ago. 
Very distinguished these lofty structures look 
in Mr. Logan’s etchings, pictorially dominating 
their pleasant precincts, with which they 
share a benign expression due to a charmingly 
sunny atmosphere. One may hope that Mr. 
Logan will follow these Yale etchings, which, 
by the way, have been acquired by the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, by a further 
series of American University buildings; 
though perhaps we may see before then 
etched evidences of the expressive influences 
of the Cambridge colleges upon his art. 
Mr. Logan is painter as well as etcher, but 
though he learnt his painting from Mr. Frank 
Benson, the most distinguished of living 
American etchers, strangely enough he was 
not attracted to etching while he was still 
Mr. Benson’s pupil. 


LETTER FROM PARIS 


By BENGT 


HE international exhibition of modern decorative 

and industrial art in Paris has found many 

detractors. But, on the other hand, its achieve- 

ments have been enthusiastically exalted by the 
advocates of the new style. Hardly ever have opinions on 
one single artistic subject been more diverging. This 
being the case it might, perhaps, not be considered quite 
uninteresting to analyse the conditions governing this very 
important and much-debated show. For such an analysis 
will furnish us with the elements for an impartial 
appreciation of this big international effort. 

The first question is, then, what is an international 
exhibition to express ? As for the answer there can hardly 
be any doubt : an international exhibition, above all, is to 
be a characteristic manifestation of the general movements 
of the time. Fortunately this can be said without any 
reservations about all the different pavilions, gardens, 
works of art, etc., on the “‘ Esplanade des Invalides’ and 
the borders of the Seine. But, on the other hand, it is 
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exactly owing to this fact that opinions on the subject are 
so diverging. Consequently there must be something very 
peculiar about the artistic and intellectual movements of 
our epoch. An analysis of the conditions from which they 
have arisen will prove them to be so. 

The task of contemporary artists is particularly heavy. 
Since the time of Louis-Philippe the last century: did not 
create any artistic style of its own. But, on the other 
hand, it brought on a more considerable change than any 
other century in the history of mankind. The consequences 
of this strange coincidence are easily arrived at; in many 
cases the artists of our time have found themselves con- 
fronted with quite new problems, with no proper style to 
solve them. It is natural that this should hold good, 
particularly of buildings, interiors, and the other 
branches which fall within the scope of the present 
exhibition in Paris. The artists, who wanted to meet the 
need of the time, chiefly aimed at creations answering 
their purpose. It was here that the movement originated, 
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and it partly developed alongside the powerful engineering 
activity of the epoch. This parallelism, for one reason, 
became rather dangerous, but, on the other hand, it proved 
exceedingly healthy. For one thing it obscured the notion 
of what is really esthetically beautiful, a confusion, from 
which we are still suffering. But, moreover, it leads to a 
fresh and wholesome contempt of superfluous decoration 
and insignificant details. This conception is one of the 
most glorious acquisitions of contemporary art, and we 
find its stimulating consequences everywhere on the 
exhibition grounds. But this aiming at unity and homo- 
geneity, this looking beyond details, gave rise to some 
merely philosophical tendencies. Cubism, for instance, 
is nothing but a derivation of Plato’s system with some 
touches of Schopenhauer’s ideas. But this excellent 
philosophical conception did not quite suffer the trans- 
plantation into the realm of painting. Nor did it rule 
there for a long time. However, its passage proved useful, 
and its consequences are to be seen in many places at the 
Paris exhibition. But even other kinds of philosophical 
ideas seized the artists’ minds. As a matter of fact the 
meditative, intellectual element is one of the outstanding 
features of contemporary art, and it is this atmosphere 
that confers upon so many creations of our artists a certain 
character of heaviness. For spontaneous inspiration is 
not a salient feature of the art of our epoch, and sometimes, 
unfortunately, we cannot help feeling its absence when 
visiting the international exhibition in Paris. However, 
there is another circumstance, too, that has caused heavi- 
ness to become a frequent symptom in modern esthetics. 
This feature is equally very significant, as it touches one 
of the corner-stones of contemporary art, and it is a mere 
consequence of some of the prevailing artistic influences 
of to-day. 

At the beginning the leaders of the new movement 
wanted art to get rid of all tradition. But the ideas, 
at the outset somewhat confused and indistinct, by and by 
grew calmer and sounder. On account of that it is a symp- 
tom of a quite decisive importance that many advocates of 
the new style should now openly proclaim themselves to 
be continuing old traditions. As a matter of fact, we 
discover several reminiscences of preceding French styles 
when visiting the exhibition grounds. However, these 
are to be considered as episodes, the decisive symptoms 
being found elsewhere. Visitors who have thoroughly 
studied the international exhibition in Paris will have 
noticed three categories of general influences. The first 
category is formed by Greek archaic art, the second by 
the Middle Ages. There is a certain affinity between these 
t wo groups, which strongly contrast with the last one. For 
the third set of influences, which can be traced at this 
exhibition, is that of Oriental art. The three different 
types of artistic idioms mentioned above are all highly 
characteristic of contemporary esthetics. If we analyse 
them we will easily discover one common feature in them, 
in spite of all the great differences which divide them into 
three distinctly individualized groups. Consequently this 
common feature should be particularly significant, and a 
careful examination of it will even prove it to be so. This 
important characteristic consists in the fact that Greek 
archaism, as well as medieval and Oriental art, are anti- 
photographical. But if we think of nineteenth-century art, 
that is to say, its average level, without mentioning some 
great geniuses, we generally consider it an obsolete and 
uninteresting artistic manifestation, although quite im- 
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portant from the historical point of view. And we do so, 
because we think it too photographical, too much of an 
imitation of nature. As a matter of fact, there are two 
strong reasons for avoiding esthetic conceptions of that 
kind, the first one being of a generally psychological 
character, whereas the second one is more particularly 
connected with the actual epoch. Photographical and 
imitative art always encroaches upon the liberty of in- 
spiration. But in our days there is another reason for 
abandoning a scrupulous and exact interpretation of sur- 
rounding life. Our existence is becoming more and more 
prosaic. Without abandoning modern life, which would 
be quite wrong, artists therefore must be very careful in 
choosing the aspects of our existence that they want to 
render. 

Modern art is a reaction against the last century. But 
if we still discover three different kinds of decisive in- 
fluences on it, there must be some particular reasons for 
this. The advocates of the new movement proclaim it the 
art of future, the road to artistic freedom, the final realiza- 
tion of revolutionary ideas, etc. And still we everywhere 
discover the influences of preceding remote or modern 
epochs. 

However this phenomenon is but an apparent contra- 
diction. For the present generation of artists is nearly 
always feeling mentally tired, even when it is at its best. 
It is, therefore, quite natural that it should have chosen 
the three above-mentioned artistic idioms for inspiring 
sources. Greek archaism is the typical exponent of 
physical strength and unsubdued mind. Its psychology 
is entirely different from that of the fourth century B.c., 
the epoch of Praxiteles, with its exquisite and refined, but 
somewhat effeminate, zxsthetics. It is, therefore, quite 
natural that this robust and heroic era should appeal to 
the present nervous and overexerted generation. More- 
over, its sculptural style is particularly fitted for playing 
the part that has been assigned to it. For Greek archaic 
art does not concentrate on details. It always aims at 
unity and homogeneity. But it has already been pointed 
out that this is exactly the creed of contemporary art. 

The other kind of influence mentioned above, that of 
medizval art, is plain to everybody who has been visiting 
the international exhibition in Paris. The charm of the 
Middle Ages is easy to account for. Here, too, modern 
artists find themselves confronted with a robust and 
primitive atmosphere. Its childlike candour and spon- 
taneous inspiration, enhanced by a sense of decorative, 
picturesque beauty, has caused it to exercise an enormous 
influence on the present generation of artists. But this 
is not all. Modern esthetic ideas are in opposition against 
the nineteenth century. Its advocates therefore proclaim 
the necessity of abandoning the pure classical, that is to 
say, anti-archaic traditions. But there is nothing more 
contrary to late Greek or Graeco-Roman beauty than 
medieval statues. It is the incompatibility between the 
north and the south. But visitors to the international 
exhibition in Paris will have noticed the strongly-marked 
northern influence on buildings, in interiors, etc. However, 
there is another reason for the strong medieval influence 
on our art. The charm and attraction of mysticism is 
profound in our days. This is a remarkable feature, the 
interest of which is considerably enhanced by the fact that 
it leads us on to the third circumstance mentioned above. 

Everybody knows the strength and extent of Oriental 
influences on modern European art. It has been pointed 
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out above that the Greek archaic and medieval reminis- 
cences are due to the tiredness of the present Occidental 
generation, and it is natural that fatigued minds should 
feel relieved when looking back at heroic and primitive 
epochs. But this being the state of things, how is the 
Oriental influence on our art to be accounted for? As a 
matter of fact it is even owing to our tiredness that it plays 
such an important part at the actual epoch. And yet the 
particular psychological reasons for this circumstance are 
quite different from those I referred to when speaking of 
the archaic and medizval influences. An historical retro- 
spect will explain the matter. An increase of the Oriental 
element always follows the decay of an epoch of civilization. 
Thus Occidental mentality seems to be particularly sus- 
ceptible to Asiatic influences during periods of com- 
parative weakness. This law sufficiently explains and 
justifies the important part played by Oriental art even in 
cases where we would perhaps not expect it. 

The three different kinds of influences on contem- 
porary European art thus originate in the same mental 
disposition However, if we want to understand the 


international exhibition in Paris thoroughly we must look 
upon it even from the historical point of view, that is to 
say, find its place between the art of the past and that of 
the future. Aisthetically speaking, we live in a period of 
transition, and as the exhibition is a true expression of 
the artistic movements of to-day, it is a big manifestation 
of a style that has not got quite crystallized yet, but is on 
the point of finding its definite form, and the principal 
interest of the international exhibition in Paris lies exactly 
in the fact that it is the first really important and deliberate 
proclamation of the new style, which is on the point of 
coming of age. It therefore deserves to be most strongly 
encouraged by everybody, for its aim is natural, sound, 
and noble, and the fact that we might find many things 
on the exhibition grounds which we will, perhaps, 
not be able to admire, must not make us forget its great 
historical importance. Whoever has been visiting the 
“* Esplanade des Invalides ” and the borders of the Seine 
will have felt the immense progress’ that we have been 
making since 1900. Nothing can be more encouraging 
than this conviction. We are on the right road. 


LETTER FROM BERLIN 


By OSCAR BIE 


ERLIN’S great painter Lovis Corinth * has his 
studio in the Klopstockstrasse, in one of those 
typical houses of the Hansa quarter, which 
distinguish themselves by being something be- 
tween a private residence and barracks, solid and homely, 
built before the age of the lift. Below on the ground floor 
he lives with his wife, upstairs they both have their studios 
next to each other, hers a little more comfortable and 
coquettish, his a real workroom with little furniture and few 
personal souvenirs. As is well known, she too is a good 
painter, a pupil of his, Charlotte Behrend, the sister of the 
novelist, Alice Behrend. What unusual people haye come 
together here! She is so very feminine, full of heartfelt 
affection, in her eyes there shines the deep understanding 
even for the all-too-human. She resembles less the type of 
Rubensian woman that he has so often given her in his 
painting, as the characteristic type of her own art—taste and 
refinement in conception. He, on the other hand, has all 
the firmness and bluntness of the East Prussian; on first 
acquaintance he may appear somewhat surly and reserved, 
but when one enters nearer into his inner being he shows 
unusual freedom of spirit and almost graceful amiability, 
modesty, sympathy, and pleasure at any interest. 

He receives me, and thinks that I wish to interview him. 
He asks me whether we should first have a talk and then 
look at the pictures. I answer : “ Why should we have a 
talk ? I know you and your work. On the occasion of your 
great exhibition at the Kronprinzen Palais, I once again 
saw it all before my eyes : your early works with their firm 
substantial naturalism, your later works in a looser, more 
pictorial manner, and, if I may say so, I think that, so far 
as pictorial temperament, passionate execution, and energy 
of colour are concerned, you hold to-day the first place. 


* A melancholy interest attaches to this letter; since it was 
written, Lovis Corinth has died, on July 18th last.—Eb. 


And what scope of subjects. There are the portraits in 
which you have fixed that which is immortal, especially in 
the male portraits, and most happily perhaps where you 
were least constrained, not in high society, not in con- 
ventional types, but in those circles where character 
expresses itself naturally and unhindered. Then there are 
the studies of the nude, masterpieces of your technique, in 
which the school tradition and the naiveté of reality have 
been so marvellously combined. And the landscapes 
showing the full range of your relation to Nature from the 
harsh, early manner to the colourful orgies of your present- 
day imagination. Imagination, indeed! Your domain is 
not only reality, which suffices for most painters; you are 
a discoverer, a composer, a painter-poet, wherever there is 
a biblical or mythological subject that lures you to make a 
large painting. Next to mythology comes still-life. Well 
constructed reality which invites the brush to enjoy the 
poetry and harmony of some vegetable, or flower, or piece 
of meat. Nothing is unknown to you. You are an im- 
pressionist when the moment requires a rapid grasp of a 
fleeting appearance, a formalist where it is a case of 
balancing the rhythm of a large composition, an illus- 
trator when with a few rapid strokes you follow pictorially 
a novel or a drama.” 

I do not speak, I only think. With him one can com- 
municate in silence. In this somewhat scanty studio the 
life-work of the great artist arises as from a dream. How 
many years have we followed him since he came to us from 
Munich! The decorative atmosphere of the South 
German town certainly did not suit him. He is more at 
home in the work-day mood of Berlin. So many different 
workers live here together. They cannot give the un- 
picturesque city a picturesque climate but they fill it with 
the joy of creation, and with their manifold temperaments. 
Above, in the Pariser Platz, Liebermann is patriarchally 
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of old age and a high position on an unchall summit. 

Corinth is younger and is different. His blood still 
boils at the sight of the world, which he grasps eagerly with 
his senses, he is not modern in his tendency or methods, 
yet he is so very young in the ever changing and refreshing 
appearance and purpose of his art. His colossal euvre has 
been passing out into the world during decades, into 
museums, to exhibitions, and private collections, so that 
one’s imagination is strained to grasp in these bare walls the 
spirit that has conceived and created all this, with such a 
minimum of labour, as a revelation of a full and rich life. 
It would be easier to realize the link with the outer world in 
a more sumptuous studio, than in this workroom, which 
only contains the bare essentials for expression. 

One should really seek art always in the studio rather 
than in the neutral exhibitions. Yet these are needed for the 
circulation of pictures, which, in Berlin, has grown to a 
great extent. The old system of exhibition was given a 
strong impulse by the foundation of the Berlin “ Secession,” 
which united under Liebermann all the progressive artists. 
But as, according to German custom, parties and person- 
alities do not agree, a new split ensued, and a new 
“ Secession group ” was founded under Corinth with their 
own exhibition galleries. To-day only the “ Secession ” of 
Corinth still exists, while that of Liebermann has been 
completely dissolved. It has lost even its galleries, which 
have been converted into a theatre. The “ Secession ” of 
Corinth continues to live in a restricted circle and only 
rarely invites painters of the youngest generation as guests. 
The groups to which this youngest generation belong are 
the “Sturm” and the “November group,” which is 
dedicated not only to art but also to music and poetry of the 
most modern tendency. The fixing of artists into such 
societies and groups has become an important factor in 
Berlin. The individual is covered by the ensemble and is 
more ready to show his achievements in a setting of which 
only the contents are changed. Even our best artists, such 
as Liebermann, Corinth, Slevogt, and Pechstein, prefer to 
exhibit in such collections. 

The salons too have established and preserved a definite 
character. At one time there was only the contrast between 
Schulte the Conservative and Gurlitt the Radical. Now 
the field has become much broader and more varied. 
Gurlitt has retained his position in moderately modern art, 
Paul Cassirer has become the leader of Impressionism and 
its developments, while Flechtheim forms the transition to 
the latest foreign, particularly French, movements in 
painting. The Salon of Naumann, which was housed at 
first in a hidden shop in Charlottenburg and then moved to 
the Graphic Cabinet on the Kurfiirstendamm (which it left 
to its successors on emigrating to America), was in its day 
the pioneer of Post-Impressionism. Each of these salons 
was connected with a definite tendency, and great interest 
was taken in them so long as art flourished, through the 
health or through the disease of national welfare. Many 
grandiose palaces of art sprang up, destined especially for 
sale, but they soon came to an end through lack of trade. 
Instead, a number of small picture shows came to the fore, 
carried on partly by scientifically educated lovers of art, 
partly as an annex to booksellers and furniture stores. This 
formed the transition to the many important auction rooms 
of Berlin, especially Lepke for pictures,’and Graupe for the 
graphic arts. 
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enthroned in his own domain, surrounded by old homely cul- 
ture, living and working in a single spirit, enjoying the peace 


The large exhibitions were formerly held in the 
Glaspalast, in Moabit, which, in the days of the Empire, was 
essentially conservative, then, like a parliament, it split into 
a right and a left wing, to settle down eventually to a 
somewhat indifferent neutrality. The constantly changing 
exhibitions in the Kronprinz Palais form a strong com- 
petition for the moderns. This has now been organized 
under its Director, Justi, as a modern branch of the 
National Gallery, and stops at no extremes. The Academy, 
however, has become the principal centre for exhibitions. 
Its president, Liebermann, brings together from time to 
time everything that is of importance in present-day art in 
the wonderful galleries on the Pariser Platz. Here all the 
great masters who have been split up into groups and 
societies, or have been torn out of their place in contem- 
porary art by the battle of tendencies, hang together again 
in peace. Whether of painting, of sculpture, or the graphic 
arts, whether of modern or of old masters, these exhibitions 
are the most representative and worthy manifestations of 
the art life of Berlin, and enjoy the success they deserve. 

The Academy has opened a sensational exhibition. 
There has been nothing like it since 1914. The works of 
the old masters not previously exhibited have been col- 
lected from the members of the “ Kaiser-Friedrich Museum 
verein,” and other fortunate owners, and a magnificent 
view is thus provided over a rich selection of old master- 
pieces of all the schools. While the owners are mostly 
enjoying their holidays, their pictures hang in the fine 
apartments of the Academy and give pleasure to crowds of 
visitors. They are well hung, with pleasing variety, and 
the quiet dignified impression made by these old works of 
art creates a mood of satisfaction, though sometimes tinged 
with envy; 441 pieces have been brought together. The 
gymnasium of the Graues Kloster, which in the early 
eighteenth century came into possession of a number of 
Venetian pictures through Sigismund Streib, one of Berlin’s 
earliest collectors, has lent some large decorative ‘pieces by 
Amigoni and Canaletto. The English Ambassador, Lord 
d’Abernon, has given his magnificent Cima, a sweet and 
delicate representation with St. John and St. Jerome in the 
broad Venetian style. The Italian Ambassador has also 
lent a number of valuable paintings. 

The pictures are hung in such a manner that the schools 
are kept together, but this does not always mean that the 
owners are separated. There are a large series of Flemings 
and early Italians, an immense number of seventeenth- 
century Dutchmen, the French, quite a special group of 
English and Spanish painters, and a great many later 
Italians and mannerists, which have so far been scorned by 
the history of art, but were recently once again placed on 
the market through an exhibition at Gurlitt’s. Certain artists 
are represented in a particularly interesting manner. There 
are four Goyas: the incredibly pictorial “ Attack,” from 
the Arnold Collection, the impressionistic ‘‘ Churchgoers,” 
and the “ Maja with Red Shoes.” El Greco is represented in 
three works, among them the absolutely hyper-modern 
genre scene with fantastic light-effect, from the collection of 
James Simon. The great Ruisdael has eight pictures, 
including a seascape, all of fine quality. A painter like 
Guardi is still more fully represented in no less than 
thirteen examples, but there vee also many small individual 
works that make a on one’s mind, as, 
for example, the small “ Aeminen.” by Isenbrant, and the 
beautiful, glowing, old altar-pieces, as the Sienese one from 
the collection of Baron von Kaulbar,or the Castilian triptych 
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in the possession of Herr Kohler. Among the Germans 
we notice the recently discovered Diirer,.a Holy Family in 
bust length, a rare and delicate work of somewhat dark 
colour, from the Schwabach Collection. There is the 
magnificent “ Man,” by Faber, belonging to Paul Cassirer, 
a large number of Cranachs, including a wonderful por- 
trait, and the unique “ Nymph” of the Oppenheim 
Collection. The “‘ Venus and Cupid,” by Baldung, from the 
Purrmann Collection is a curiosity worth noting. 

The painters of the Netherlands are introduced by the 
beautiful triptych of the “‘ Master of St. Sang,” the delight- 
ful anonymous bust of a princess belonging to Herr 
Wolfgang Huck, and the Tobias in a beautiful landscape 
by Scorel, belonging to Herr Binder. Herr Huck also 
possesses the “ Madonna of Cleve,” one of the tenderest 
creations of the Netherlands, perfect music of colour and 
rhythm. Bloemaert is particularly well represented with 
a study of the nude (back view), and a “ Feeding of 
the 5,000,” with an incredibly elegant lady in pink. 
They are all here: Bosch with a “Temptation of St. 
Anthony,” the property of Herr Carl Bechstein, excellent 
Cuyps, van Goyens, and the mass of famous Dutchmen who 
fill the museums and collections all the world over. Of Pieter 
de Hooch we see a very interesting early work, a drinking 
scene, and the later “ Riding Party.” By Franz Hals we 
find besides a portrait, a marvellous smiling fisherman’s 
lad in a coloured dress, broad and fleshy—a rare work of 
the year 1633. There is only one Rembrandt, the “ Two 
Scholars,” from the Huck Collection, a complete work of 
neat painting in his first manner, which already has all the 
qualities associated with his name. Shall I enumerate all 
the Steens, among them the rare “ Schoolroom,” all the 
Terborchs, all the Teniers? There are unforgettable 
things among them. 

I hasten to the Flemings, where we can admire an 
impressionistically under-painted landscape belonging to 
Herr Garbaty, a number of large and small Rubenses, and a 


couple of Van Dycks of unusual value, the small colourful 
“ St. Jerome ” from Briinell, and the large “‘ Holy Family,” 
a splendid, shimmering representative and almost elegant 
work from the Huck Gallery. Jordaens, too, is represented 
in two powerful works. Pesne is, of course, most numerous 
in the French section. Herr Huck possesses a small group of 
officers by him, as well as a portrait by the early Frenchman, 
Corneille de Lyon. The English school makes a particu- 
larly animated show : Lawrence with an unusually powerful 
portrait of a Lord Mayor, Reynolds with a delightful child 
portrait (Edward Simon, who also owns a good Romney), 
Gainsborough with a charming little landscape from the 
Goldschmidt Collection, as well as a pair of sma!l Cromes, 
the father of modern landscape painting. 

Among the early Florentines we welcome the Lippi 
** Madonna,” which once adorned the Kauffman Collection 
and now belongs to Herr Michalski. But Italy is chiefly 
represented by the later effective masters, such as the 
Carracci, or Luca Giordano, whose “‘ Marriage of Cana ” is 
the largest and at the same time the happiest picture at 
the exhibition, while Tiepolo and Tintoretto make the 
principal contribution to the later Venetians. 

It is impossible to absorb in a single visit the wealth 
offered at this show. The Academy resembles during these 
summer months a museum which has combined in an 
imposing manner the results of the energy and taste of all 
the Berlin collectors. The time of day is seen in the fact 
that we have here not only a number of Primitives brought 
out as surprises, as might have been the case only about ten 
years ago, but the later painters, too, have been thought 
worthy to represent the culture of their age. Taken from 
the walls of their fortunate possessors these pictures now 
hang in the bright light of comparison. None of them 
have lost through this, many have gained, and they will 
return to their homes blessed by the glory and pride of a 
civilization which even in these days has not departed from 
its earlier ideals. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK 


By WALTER SINCLAIR 


RECENT important acquisition by the Metro- 

politan Museum of Art was the purchase from 

George Grey Barnard, sculptor, of his well-known 

collection of medizval art and the building and 
grounds known as the Cloisters, on Fort Washington 
Avenue, New York, where the collection has been installed 
by Mr. Barnard. The purchase was made possible by a 
princely gift to the Museum for this purpose from John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., who also provides generously for the 
maintenance of the collection. This will remain more or 
less as it is at present, and will be operated as a branch of 
the Museum. The Cloisters as we know them to-day are 
the outcome of one of his many visits to France some 
twenty years ago, when led by his admiration for medieval 
art he conceived the idea of acquiring a few examples of 
Gothic sculpture which he could bring back with him to 
New York for the instruction and enjoyment of his pupils. 
At this time the opportunities in America to see original 
Romanesque and Gothic sculpture was practically nil It 


was not until 1907, when the late J. Pierpont Morgan lent 
to the Metropolitan Museum the medizval section of the 
Hoentschel Collection, that a change came about, and not 
only the Metropolitan but other American museums 

to assemble collections of medieval sculpture. In thc 
meantime Mr. Barnard’s plans had become more ambitious 
when he decided upon the creation of a Gothic museum, 
a collection that would be representative of European 
sculpture from the twelfth through the fifteenth century, 
beautifully housed in a building and grounds of its own, 
where it would be freely available to all. To-day the 
Cloisters, which are well outside the business section of the 
city, and within walking distance of a largely populated 
residential section, is a place of beauty and a place of 
pilgrimage. With Mr. Barnard’s dream being an accom- 
plished fact, and the acquisition of it by the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York can feel justly proud of this dependency 
of the Museum. The superb collection of sculpture and 
architecture will remain intact as planned by Mr. Barnard. 
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Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director of Fine Arts of the 
Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, returned early in July 
from four months in Europe collecting paintings for the 
twenty-fourth International Exhibition which will open in 


Pittsburgh on October 15. The European section will be 
shown later in New York, St. Louis, and Philadelphia. 
This section comprises 300 pictures, while the American 
section will consist of 130. This will be the largest foreign 
representation since the war. It will also be the first year 
that the entire foreign section will be shown intact in New 
York and other cities outside Pittsburgh. Likewise it will 
also be the first exhibition since the beginning of the war 
that will include groups of paintings from Germany and 
Austria. In addition to the above, it will be the first 
Carnegie International since the war that will have on the 
jury of award a European other than a French or English 
artist. That juryman will be the Spanish painter, Anglada 
y Camarasa. The French juryman will be Ernest Laurent, 
while the English one will be Algernon Talmadge. The 
largest national section from Europe will be from England. 
The French section will include Besnard, Le Sidaner, 
Marie Laurencin and Matisse. The German will include 
Liebermann, Corinth, Kirchner and Von Stuck. Mancini, 
Tito, Casorati and Carena will be found among the Italians. 
In addition to Anglada, Spain will have Zuloaga, Mesquita, 
Guterrez-Solana, and the Zubiaurre brothers, among 
others. Among the American paintings will be shown a 
large canvas by Sargent entitled, “ The Daughters of 
Mrs. Charles Hunter.” This was painted about thirty 
years ago, and I understand that Mrs. Hunter has decided 
to present it to the Tate Gallery. 

Various museums here have purchased works by the 
Serbian sculptor, Mestrovic, since his arrival in this country. 
Through public subscription the Memorial Art Gallery 
acquired the bronze relief, “ Girl with Violin”; “ Inno- 
cence” was purchased by Buffalo; Detroit bought the 
marble life-size figure “ Contemplation,” while Brooklyn 
bought the “ Archangel Gabriel.” During July and 
August ninety-four pieces of sculpture by Mestrovic were 
shown at the City Art Museum of St. Louis. Original 
sketches by the sculptor were also shown. 

For seventeen years the Knoedler Galleries have been 
holding summer shows of real merit and interest. At this 
time of the year when most galleries are closed, or minor 
exhibitions are being held, art lovers are sadly neglected. 
However, it has always been this Gallery that has come to 
the rescue. The present exhibition is small in number, 
but each picture is an excellent example. For instance, 
there is a superb marine painting by Winslow Homer 
entitled, ““ The Backrush,” in which the pounding waters 


are painted in an extraordinary, realistic way. Homer has 
been called “‘ an Old Master of American art,” a title that 
he is well entitled to as this painting proves. Another 
“Old Master” is Blakelock, who is represented by an 
unusual picture in which green tones predominate in place 
of the usual golden-brown, in which the silver play of 
sunlight in this canvas makes an attractive exhibit. Paul 
Dougherty’s “ Morning After Storm ” is a vivid picture. 
Rockwell Kent shows a Berkshire winter landscape, while 
William Chase, Twachtman, and Alden Weir, all deceased 
painters, still hold one’s interest in spite of the more modern 
spirit around us. Every picture in this exhibition is 
thoroughly representative of the artist, and the ensemble is 
both dignified and educational. After viewing it one feels 
perfectly satisfied with, and not the least apologetic for, 
American art. 

Los Angeles, which is to have the Pan-American 
Exhibition of Oil Paintings from November to January Ist, 
is doing its utmost in increasing its money prizes. At the 
moment the amount is nearing 25,000 dollars. Two cash 
prizes of 5,000 dollars each to be given by residents of the 
city, and 3,000 dollars to be divided into three prizes, will 
be awarded by the Museum, are among the prizes. Another 
10,000 dollars is being raised by a private citizen as purchase 
prize money, which will be awarded by the Museum jury 
at the exhibition in November. In addition to this, 
several of the countries of Latin-America are offering prizes 
of various large sums for the best exhibits by their artists. 

Recent exhibitions of interest in Boston were those at 
the Museum of Fine Arts, of paintings, drawings and 
water-colours by Sargent; and water-colours by Dodge 
MacKnight and Winslow Homer. At the City Art Club, 
Yoshio Markino showed a number of water-colours. 

The George Bellows Memorial Exhibition will be held 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, commencing 
October 12. A similar exhibition devoted to Sargent’s 
work will not be held until next winter. 

The Sesqui-Centennial Exposition to be held from 
June to December, 1926, in Philadelphia, will embrace a 
complete educational survey of the progress of art in the 
life of the race beginning with the primitive and ending 
with the moderns, including all the great schools and 
periods. The exhibit will be held in the New Public 
Library and the completed portions of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. 

The Brooklyn Museum is showing a representative 
collection of the works of George “ Pop” Hart, and a 
number of wood-cuts by Gauguin until October Ist. 

Hunt Diedrich is showing his decorative overmantels, 
screens and sculpture at Ferargils. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A MUSICAL CRITIC'S HOLIDAY, by ERNEST NEWMAN. 
(Cassell. 
N writing of Mr. Newman’s book, which is certainly 
|: most serious and valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture on music which has appeared for many years, it is 
extremely difficult to know how to begin, for there is 
scarcely a page which does not throw a new light on one or 
another of the vexed questions which are agitating musi- 
cians to-day. Mr. Newman tells us in his admirable 
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“ Argument ” that, being distracted and perplexed by the 
clash of opinions in the musical world, he is anxious to see 
if any solid technical basis of criticism can be found. As 
he points out, the musical critic, unlike the practitioners of 
other arts and professions, has no fixed principles to start 
from, seeing that both the grammar and the vocabulary 
of music have changed so much during the last three hun- 
dred years, and are still changing almost from day to day. 
This, of course, makes it very difficult, in fact, nearly 
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impossible for the critic to maintain that detached attitude 
which alone can enable him to see his own age as if it were 
another period, and to try to separate the composers of 
to-day who matter from those who will be forgotten fifty 
years hence, for in every time of change and unrest there 
have been minor composers, supported by small but noisy 
cliques, whose works have attracted an attention in the 
musical world out of all proportion to their merits. Such 
cliques are very much en évidence at present, and their 
members are fond of dubbing as reactionaries all those 
who are not completely in sympathy with them. Now 
reaction, as Mr. Newman points out, does not necessarily 
mean stagnation ; it depends on what one reacts from, and 
for the trained and cultivated musician who, while keeping 
in touch with all the present manifestations of his art, has 
studied its past history it is merely common sense to react 
from what both reason and instinct tell him is false and 
extravagant. I think we are fairly safe in distrusting on 
sight the talent of any composer who is obviously striving 
for originality. It is not at all difficult to say something 
which has not been said before, but it takes genius to say 
something new which is worth saying. Only ideas matter, 
not the form in which they are expressed, and composers 
who have ideas that are worth while have no need to invent 
all sorts of complications in order to express them. None 
of the great painters found it necessary to add anything to 
the materials of their art in order to produce the master- 
pieces that delight us, and without exception the greatest 
composers of every age have simply taken the technical 
form left them by their predecessors, which they have 
developed and rendered more souple by their own genius. 
With reference to the continual wail of minor composers 
that their music is not understood by their contemporaries, 
Mr. Newman proves conclusively that there is not a single 
instance in musical history of a composer being in advance 
of his time, and that the music of all the great composers 
was quite comprehensible to the intelligent music lovers of 
their own day: he has also much to say of the theory that 
they were neglected and unrecognized by their own 
generation. Mr. Newman believes this idea to have 
originated in the nineteenth century, as it was unheard of 
before the year 1850; he thinks that it was probably started 
by the Wagnerians. I entirely agree with his assertion that 
every age has had a fairly accurate idea as to which were its 
best composers, and that, with the possible exceptions of 
Monteverde, Bach, and Mozart, there does not exist in the 
history of music a single case of an unrecognized or mis- 
understood genius. It is not at all certain that these three 
composers were neglected or misunderstood, though they 
are generally believed to have been so. Although they were 
not successful in the material sense of the word, both 
Monteverde and Mozart were considerable figures in their 
own day ; as for Bach, very little of his music was accessible 
to the public, as it was not published, and he spent nearly all 
his life at Leipzig, fulfilling his duties as a church organist 
without trying to attract the attention of the outside world. 
The prevalence of this fallacy is, I believe, due to the fact 
that so many people cannot distinguish between artistic 
recognition and financial success. Few of the great com- 
posers of the past, even those who were idolized by their 
contemporaries, such as Haydn and Beethoven, have made 
the income of a prosperous grocer, and it is difficult to 
see how this could have been otherwise. As a rule it takes 
many years for creative genius to arrive at maturity, and the 
exceptions to this rule have generally died at an early age. 


Mozart, Schubert, and Chopin all died before they were 
forty. How many professions are there in which world 
recognition and financial success can be achieved at that 
age ? Again, even those who were apparently the least 
appreciated had always their little circle of patrons and 
admirers by whom they were supported and encouraged. 
While on this subject we must not forget that up to at least 
the middle of the nineteenth century wide recognition was 
far less easy to obtain than it is in these days of easy travel, 
great cities with their big orchestras and musical societies, 
good and cheap editions of the classics, and enterprising 
publishers and newspapers. This makes the fame that 
many composers obtained in the past all the more 
remarkable. 

I have never been able to understand the reason why 
certain critics and unsuccessful composers are so fond of 
quoting Wagner as an instance of an unrecognized genius. 
It seems to me that even the most casual student of musical 
biography must be struck by the enormous interest he 
aroused even quite early in his career, nor can one recall 
any other composer whose friends were so devoted even 
in the face of the worst difficulties (generally created by 
Wagner himself), and on whom so much money and dis- 
interested service were lavished, and Mr. Newman proves 
this once and for all, giving chapter and verse for every 
assertion he makes from Wagner’s own correspondence 
and that of his contemporaries. 

No man made more enemies than Wagner, and his 
private life did nothing to increase his popularity. Wherever 
he went he left a trail of debt, and his reputation in other 
respects was very unsavoury. It is easy to say that a man’s 
private life should not affect the appreciation of his work, 
but it does do so, as is proved by the careers of such men as 
Byron and Oscar Wilde, yet in spite of all this, before he 
died Wagner had his theatre at Bayreuth, built according 
to his own ideas, and it had already become a place of 
pilgrimage for musicians from everywhere. In referring 
to some contemporary criticisms of Mozart’s music Mr. 
Newman writes at some length on the famous “ false 
relations ” in the introduction to the quartette in C major; 
here I do not quite agree with him ; personally it has always 
fascinated me, and anyhow what can one expect of relations, 
they are generally either false or poor, unless they happen 
to be both! In regard to most of the music that is being 
written now, Mr. Newman is undoubtedly right ; music, as 
he says, is in a state of transition, and it is impossible to say 
what will emerge from all the innovations and experiments 
that composers are making. A great deal of modern music, 
especially that of the French school, gives the impression 
that the composer has, in improvising on the piano, found 
some little harmonic device which has pleased him, and has 
tried to evolve subject matter to fit it; this is putting the 
cart before the horse; no great music can possibly be 
conceived in this manner, the subject matter must come 
first, the manner of dressing it, however important, is a 
secondary consideration. One has only to study the music 
of Brahms to realize this, for much of it is only saved from 
oblivion by the beauty of his thematic material and its 
development. A mere succession of beautiful or bizarre 
sounds cannot hold the attention for long any more than 
does the constant repetition of some little melodic phrase 
dressed up with every possible harmonic and instrumental 
device, neither is there any salvation in the use of “ Folk ” 
tunes. 

The general conclusion at which Mr. Newman has 
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arrived seems to be that one can only judge the present 
situation in the light of the past, that none of the new 
works of to-day, which do not satisfy the average musical 
sense of the period, will be of much significance in the future, 
and that no composer of genius has failed to be recognized 
in his own day, not only by the few, but by the many. 
With this I will leave Mr. Newman’s deeply interesting 
book, which should be read, marked, learned, and inwardly 
digested by every one interested in music, and especially 
by musical critics. 
Percy COLSON. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING RHYTHMIC, by Jo 
PENNINGTON. 139 pp.; 12 photographic plates. (Putnam.) 
Technicalities of eurythmics and dance-training do not 

come within the scope of APOLLO, but in its relation to the 

general diffusion of esthetic ideas we are glad that a passing 
notice should be taken of this book. Mr. Jo Pennington 
gives a study of the underlying principles of Jacques 

Dalcroze as applied to general education, music, dancing, 

and acting. Mr. Walter Damrosch, with his unquestionable 

authority, contributes an introduction in which he says : 

“this book contains the best, the clearest exposition of 

the remarkable teachings of Jacques Dalcroze I have yet 

seen . . . if his teachings were accepted and taught to 
children of the entire world it would effect a revolution and 

a finer, nobler race would result.” 

The pian of the book is very practical and concise, and 
should prove useful to the student in finding his gradus ad 
Parnassum. The text is ably supplemented by a number of 
photographic plates. 

CERTAIN COMMENTS, by Sir FREDERICK WEDMORE 95 pp 
Selwyn & Blount, Ltd.) 

Miss Millicent Wedmore, piously conforming to her 
father’s last wishes, has gathered together those of his 
scattered articles which he particularly wished published 
under the title of “‘ Certain Comments.” We are in her 
debt for this charming little book of portraits, which 
include such names as the Brownings, Dickens, Coleridge, 
Madame Vigée Lebrun, Conder, and others. 

Reading these exquisitely-worded essays conjures up 
visions of a far-away London and of the kindly veteran 
art-critic writing for the defunct “ Standard.” Sir Frederick 


Wedmore—although not to be regarded as a very great or 
illuminating mind, nevertheless had a genuine reaction to 
art and literature, and will be remembered as one of the 
best-known art-critics of his day, with a fine sense of 
judgment and proportion in everything he wrote, while 
in the field of etching his word was authoritative, and his 
position considerable. It is a pity that the last fragment 
in the book, “‘ The Art of France,” is so short, as on this 
subject Sir Frederick portrayed an instinctive and un- 
failing interest and knowledge, and it is touching to remem- 
ber that in “ Who’s Who” he put himself down as “ an 
exponent of French thought and art.” 


MANET, by J. E. BLANCHE. 


Translated by F. C. DE 
SUMICHRAST 


62pp.; 40illustrations. §s.net. (John Lane.) 

Monsieur J. E. Blanche—the eminent French artist— 
has written a very able critical study of Manet, preceded 
by a short biographical sketch. He is unfortunate in 
having Mr. Sumichrast as his translator, who retains little 
of the French lucidity and rhythm—besides making the 
somewhat ridiculous mistake of calling the painter through- 
out Edward Manet and his parents Mr. and Mrs. Manet. 

The book is written from a very personal and intelli- 
gent standpoint. It not only dissects Manet’s genius, but 
traces in a very accurate manner the influence he exercised 
on the art of his day and of to-day. It brings out very 
forcibly a point that is often overlooked, namely, that 
Manet, far from being an Impressionist, was—especially 
in his earlier works—on the contrary, a Primitive. He is 
very commonly made out to be the leader of the revolution 
against the realism of the nineteenth century. Manet was 
conservative, and if his own instinctive good taste led him 
into the less explored channels of art at that time, no one 
was more surprised than he at being labelled Impressionist 
—a red-hot revolutionist. Although, as Monsieur Blanche 
humorously points out—once the legend having started, 
may he not “ have slyly helped its birth ” ? 

Written in generous praise, but with fine discrimina- 
tion, this book contributes largely to the works on Manet, 
and is more than ordinarily fresh and interesting in its 
views. It is plentifully illustrated with good examples 
of the artist’s work, but the plates suffer from a certain 
smudginess. 


ART NEWS AND NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


Spencer Pryse’s Lithographs at the Alpine Gallery. 

Captain Spencer Pryse’s exhibition at the Alpine 
Gallery was in more than one respect an interesting 
event ; it consisted in the main of this artist’s “ British 
Empire Exhibition Posters ” which the authorities found 
themselves unable to make use of for a number of 
conflicting reasons. The catalogue informed us that their 
aim was: “To convey some idea of the extent and 
variety of life existing within the Empire, and by so doing 
to stimulate trade and colonization.” The artist has con- 
sistently and, in general, with great success realized the 
first and one would imagine therefore, the primary purpose, 
but the difficulty arose over the second aim, which was 
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really the first one : “‘ to stimulate trade and colonization.” 
There are parts of the British Empire in which there are 
natives, and these natives are clothed with considerable 
scantiness, a splendid opportunity for the artist, which 
Captain Spencer Pryse naturally seized upon. But although 
his rendering of the human form divine enabled him to 
produce a number of strikingly impressive pictures, their 
bearing on trade-stimulation and colonization was not 
obvious to the representatives of the colonies. It seems to 
me that they were profoundly mistaken. If it be necessary 
to germinate the wish in the young and, therefore, poten- 
tially adventurous, nothing could serve this purpose better 
than a spirited representation of “ natives,” picturesque 
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in their natural environment, such as the artist has given us 
in most of the twenty-four pictures, ranging in subject 
from “ Irish Girls gathering Seaweed to make into Kelp ” 
to “‘ Burmese Temple Dancers,” from a “ Maori Canoe ” 
to a “ Hongkong Street Scene,” from “ Coaling Stations 
of the Empire,” with splendid nude fellows in picturesque 
orange loin-cloths, to the “ Sudan Camel Caravan,” the 
* South African Treking Wagon ” and “ The Polar Bear 
of the Arctic Territories.” With only one exception Pryse 
has based his design mainly on the human element; he has 
not given us views of ships, buildings, machinery, log 
cabins, or skyscrapers—if there be skyscrapers on British 
soil—and where the native plays an important part he has 
represented the native rather than the European, arguing, 
probably, that the 
prospective venturer 
is likely to be more 
stimulated by “ sun- 
burnt ” skin than by 
“sunburn” stockings, 
by a Gold Coast 
“ Chief-in-State” 
more than by its 
European “ Harbour 
Master.” Nor would 
the view of docks and 
shipping appear to 
be more attractive 
if it bore the legend 
“*Bombay” or “ Bris- 
bane,” than “ Til- 
bury ” or “ Hull.” 

Encouraged by 
Frank Brangwyn, and 
together with him, 
Spencer Pryse was 
the first to take up 
this kind of coloured 
auto-lithography in 
England — no one 
before them had 
attempted to do what 
they did, viz. to draw 
on a very large scale 
directly on the stone 
not only the “ black 
and white,” but all the other colour-stones. It 
amounted to experimental discovery, since neither of 
the artists had the long professional training which 
chromo-lithography _ necessitates. For that reason 
Spencer Pryse seems to me most successful where he 
restricts himself to few colours, as in “ British 
Fisheries: Hauling In,” or “Arctic Territories : 
The Polar Bear.” In many of the others, where the 
colour-scheme is more ambitious, one feels a_ lack 
of purely technical knowledge which would enable 
him to introduce colour values without interfering with 
the light values. As a result, several of the most 
“coloured ” prints lose their effectiveness; they are 
neither decorations in flat pattern nor realistic representa- 
tions in light and shade. Nevertheless, many of them are 
excellent as designs, and the whole series is an important 
contribution to the wrongfully neglected and hardly 
exploited art of “ auto-chromo-lithography,” otherwise 
colour-drawing upon lithographic stones. 





and Notes 
Brangwyn’s Gift to Cardiff. 


The City of Cardiff has gratefully accepted the gift of a 
number of the works of Frank Brangwyn, R.A., valued at 
£20,000. I have, unfortunately, no detailed information as 
to the precise nature of this gift, but I know that it includes 
the cartoon, in tempera, for his mosaic decoration of St. 
Aidan’s Church in Leeds. It is typical of this artist that 
he should have gone to the length of changing the medium 


after the decoration had been practically finished, 
because he realized that a tempera painting would 
—in the coal-dust laden atmosphere of Leeds—not 
last many months. The St. Aidan’s decorations 
—apse and chancel steps—are, perhaps, the finest 

designs Brangwyn 

has so far created, 


but to appreciate them 


fully one must see 
them in situ. 
Whatever the 


other works are, 
Brangwyn has so 
original and so power- 
ful a talent that all 
he does bears the 
imprint of his genius 
which, strangely 
enough, has been far 
better recognized and 
appreciated abroad 
than in his own 
country. Perhaps this 
is due to the fact 
that he is essentially 
a decorator even 
in his etchings, 
water-colours, and 
oil paintings, and 
most people find it 
difficult to distinguish 
decoration from the 
making of pictures. 


WEST KENSINGTON 
by Frank Sully 


Mural Decoration for 
Schools. 


There has receatly 
been some interesting correspondence in “ The Times ” 
concerning pictures for schoolroom decoration. As 
far as I remember—I have not the correspondence 
before me, nor are the files of “‘ The Times” at the 
moment within my reach—the suggestions included 
recommendations to hang photographic reproductions of 
“‘ masterpieces” or reproductions of line engravings of 
such on schoolroom walls; or to purchase paintings by 
living artists who cannot otherwise make a living out of 
painting for the same purpose. I myself have been instru- 
mental in inducing such artists as Mr. Brangwyn and 
Captain Spencer Pryse to produce stone drawings for the 
use of schools to supplant the excellent auto-lithographs 
of Angelo Jank, Hans von Volkmann, and other German 
artists, which the London County Council used to encourage 
schools to buy. The subjects chosen were intended to be 
both decorative and educational: ‘“ Columbus Sighting 
the New World,” “‘ The Building of Hadrian’s Wall,” etc. 
That, however, was a good many years ago, and though I 
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am convinced that such lithographs—including some of 
Spencer Pryse’s posters for the British Empire Exhibition— 
are immeasurably preferable to “‘ Old Masters,” no matter 
how selected or reproduced, I am no longer of the opinion 
that any useful object is Served by surrounding children 
with isolated pictures, no matter how “artistic,” in order to 
make them appreciate Art with a capital “A.” Italy is still 
pretty full of many of the finest examples of architectural, 
sculptural, and pictorial “ masterpieces” by the most 
renowned “ Old Masters,” but there is no evidence to 
prove that the modern Italians are one wit more “ artistic” 
than, e.g., the modern Americans or the modern Japanese. 
There is, in fact, no such thing as an “ artistic” nation; 
nor can one teach even the appreciation of “ art ” to those 
who have not the desire to learn. It is here where the mis- 
take is made. The conscious exsthetic appreciation of 
works of art is a thing apart from that sub-conscious 
appreciativeness which feels the influence of an zsthetically 
fit and consequently “ beautiful ” environment. Our first 
care should, therefore, be to make all public buildings, 
including our schools, zsthetically fit. A school should be 
a cheerful place, calculated to raise the spirits of the 
adolescent: there should be an “ uplift,” but it should be 
sub-conscious. And this is far more effectively achieved 
by good spatial proportions (architecture) and suitable 
colour-schemes than by the forcible introduction of 
isolated works of art, such as Rembrandt’s “‘ Night Watch,” 
Guido Reni’s “ Aurora,” or Botticelli’s “‘ Spring,” sus- 
pended in cheap frames on drab walls. Next, and this 
point deserves special attention, our living painters, or 
such of them as have a sense of decoration, which many 
artists do not possess, should be employed to beautify 
halls, speech-rooms, dining-rooms, corridors with relevant 
mural paintings, which need not be executed in fresco and 
for all eternity, but could be done in tempera and renewed 
in each generation. By such means the “ young idea” would 
acquire an “ expectation ” in art, as well as experience a 
pleasure in its environment; it would be—all unbeknown 
to itself—the better for it. Actual appreciation of individual 
works of the art of the past is quite another matter, serves a 
different purpose, and should be “ taught ” only to those 
who themselves wish to become practising artists, and, 
perhaps, to those others who, of their own accord, show a 
special desire to be informed. 


McKnight Kauffer’s Stage-setting for Pirandello’s Henry IV. 


Mr. A. E. Filmer is to be congratulated on his very 
interesting production of this Pirandello play at the Every- 
man Theatre. The acting was superb, especially the part of 
Henry IV, and made this extraordinary product of this 
extraordinary Italian’s mind extraordinarily convincing. 
I am, however, not so sure that Mr. McKnight Kauffer’s 
setting was quite right, but I hasten to add that I cannot 
imagine any setting that could possibly be guwite right. 
The play oscillates in an exciting manner between insanity 
that is sane, and sanity that is insane. 

Mr. McKnight Kauffer has to represent an interior of 
the medizval castle of Goslar which is not the medieval 
castle of Goslar; he has to dress Henry IV, the German 
Emperor of Canossa fame, and his entourage, although they 
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are not medizval, but modern personages ; he has to make 
the “‘ Emperor ” look “ mad ” to the verge of sanity, and— 
an impossible feat—he has to make two painted portraits 
resemble two persons each, who appear in the play. His 
colour-scheme, a warm grey with green and black and 
purple notes, makes a suitable enough setting, but when the 
supposed likenesses of his semi-cubistic portraits on the wall 
to the living persons on the stage are pointed out, the result 
is not suitably insane, but ludicrous. Kauffer has made 
a mame as a designer of very excellent but cubistically 
abstract posters, and I incline to the belief that he would 
have done still better if he had gone the “‘ whole hog ” with 
this “‘ advanced” play and given us an entirely abstract 
cubistic setting after the manner of that strange film play, 
“Dr. Caligari.” Failing that, absolute and meticulous 
realism might have been tried, for the author makes us 
understand that he wishes us to believe in the fundamental 
rationality of the irrational. 


The Redfern Gallery. 


Amongst the woodcuts exhibited last month at the 
Redfern Gallery there were several of particular interest ; 
Eric Gill has invented a—as far as I know—entirely new 
technique, which must have puzzled a great number of his 
critics. He uses the wood-block as if it were a metal plate, 
and the graver as if it were a burin, and in this manner 
produces prints that look exactly like metal engravings 
(No. 37, “ The Shepherd ”), so much does his fine sharp 
line resemble the engraved line. The only puzzle is why 
no one before him has ever thought of inking the block and 
wiping it clean after the manner of metal engravings. 
Another interesting print was Kathleen Leigh Pemberton’s 
rendering of Epstein’s sculptured portrait of the Marchesa 
Casati. Miss Pemberton has a technique of her own, which 
renders the sculptor’s peculiar manner of modelling with 
convincing success. Miss Vera Ross, too, uses the white 
line for her amusing rendering of “ Chauve-Souris ” 
scenes in a charming and original manner; and a third 
lady—Miss Barbara Greg—deserves special notice for 
both good design and craftsmanship. On the other hand, 
one can hardly see the necessity that has prompted Mr. 
George Bissill to turn black-line designs into white-line 
woodcuts. There is no definite standard in any of the fine 
arts by which the goodness or badness of any work can be 
measured with scientific accuracy, but there is at least this 
probability, that a work which obtains its qualities by a 
co-ordination of design, tools, and material, will be a better 
work of art than one in which the co-ordination is imperfect 
or non-existent. In other, perhaps better though less 
precise, words : a work of art must be the result of an inner 
as well as of an outer necessity. 


Little Art Rooms. 


Frank Sully is holding an Exhibition of Pastels at 
the Little Art Rooms, Adelphi. His impressions of 
London are interesting and original in treatment. 


Erratum.—In the August number, p. 64, last line, 
and p. 69, in the legend under the “Flower Piece”: 
read * Monet” for “ Manet.” 











Viscount Rothermere’s Collection 


THE RESURRECTION 
By Ugolino 


SOME 


By P. G. 


N view of the alarming exodus of impor- 

tant works of art to the United States, 

which is assuming ever larger dimensions 

and threatens to exhaust sooner or later 
the artistic heritage of this country, so far as 
private ownership is concerned, it is pleasant 
to hear that there are still a few art-lovers left 
in England whose aim it is to stem the steady 
flow of precious pictures and other works of 
art across the Atlantic and to form collections 
worthy to rival those earlier ones which are 
being so rapidly depleted by American com- 
petition. Such a collection is the one ac- 
cumulated within the last few years by Viscount 
Rothermere, by whose courtesy I am enabled 


N 


ITALIAN MASTERS IN VISCOUNT 
ROTHERMERE’S COLLECTION 


KONODY 


to reproduce a few paintings of considerable 
interest to students of the Italian schools. 
First in date is the remarkable little panel 
of the “Resurrection,” by Ugolino da Siena 
(Ugolino di Neri), which has been identified as 
part of the predella of his famous altarpiece 
for S. Croce, the only work by the master 
which has been authenticated by the artist’s 
own signature. This signature, “‘ Ugolinus 
de Senis me pinxit,” was seen and recorded by 
Padre della Valle, and was presumably on the 
central panel, now lost, depicting the Madonna 
and Child. The ancona has been dismembered, 
the Berlin Museum being in possession of 
three half-length figures of saints from the left 
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wing end of the “ Flagellation” and “ En- 
tombment ” from the predella, and the National 
Gallery of two other predella panels, the 


> 


“* Betrayal of Judas ” and “‘ Calvary.” Other 
parts of the ancona are in private collections 
in England (Lord Crawford, C. Butler, Col. 
Warner Ottley, Myers, and White). 

The “ Resurrection,” which was acquired by 
the present owner from the Wagner collection, 
is a majestic design, which in truly monumental 
grandeur and austerity rivals the famous ver- 
sion of the same subject by Pier dei Franceschi 
at Borgo S. Sepolcro. Over a hundred and 
fifty years divide the two pictures—-a century 
and a half of steady progress towards realistic 
representation. Yet, though the gold back- 
ground of the early Sienese is replaced in the 
later picture by a landscape background flushed 
with the rays of the rising sun, though the 
arbitrary linear rhythm of the primitive is sac- 
rificed in obedience to the newly-discovered 
laws of perspective, there is so close a resem- 
blance both in the building up of the design, 
the disposition of the figures, and the spiritual 
conception of the scene, that one is justified 
in conjecturing that Piero was not unacquainted 
with Ugolino’s altar-piece. 

The “‘ Madonna and Child,” by Piero di 
Cosimo, appeared some years ago at Christie’s, 
under the generic name of “ Credi.” It was 
covered with discoloured varnish and the grime 
of ages, which concealed its opulent, luminous 
colour. The coincidence of its design with 
that of Lorenzo di Credi’s “‘ Madonna” at 
the National Gallery, and the impossibility of 
recognizing the superb quality of the colour 
and the subtle modelling, justified the opinion 
that it was a production of Lorenzo di Credi’s 
bottega. But when it reappeared two years ago 
at Messrs. Agnew’s exhibition, rejuvenated and 
brilliant, it became evident that this was not 
the production of an unknown assistant, but 
the work of Piero di Cosimo, painted under 
the spell of the minor master. It is true that 
it does not present the very individual charac- 
teristics of Piero’s inventive art, but the type 
of the Madonna, the treatment of the draperies, 
the luminous colour are unmistakably his, if 
not in a very familiar phase of his art. Com- 
parison with Piero’s ‘“ Madonna” in the 
Johnson collection in Philadelphia, and with 
his ““ Magdalen” in the National Gallery in 
Rome, should remove any doubt as to the 
accuracy of the attribution. 
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The portrait of a young man, which is her© 
reproduced in colours, figured among th* 
Hope heirlooms as a portrait of Marcantonio 
Raimondi, by Raphael. Like the “ Madonna 
del Pozzo” at the Uffizi Gallery, the portrait 
of a young man with his elbow on a ledge and 
a landscape background, at the Louvre, and a 
whole series of kindred portraits formerly 
attributed to Raphael, it is now acknowledged 
to be from the brush of Francesco di Cristofano, 
better known as Franciabigio. As regards the 
identity of the sitter, comparison with the 
engraved portrait of Marcantonio makes it 
impossible to accept the theory that he is the 
subject of this picture, which marks the highest 
level of Franciabigio’s achievement as a portrait 
painter, and derives additional interest from 
the exquisite painted view of the Oltr’arno in 
Florence, against which the superbly silhouet- 
ted head and bust stand out in monumental 
compactness. A warm sunset glow spreads 
over the landscape and over the face of the 
youth, who is looking straight at the spectator 
with a thoughtful expression. The heavy 
shadows of the flesh are thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the manner of this master, whose 
finest works had for a long time been attributed 
to Raphael and to Andrea del Sarto, in the face 
of such evidence as is provided by his mono- 
gram on the portrait of a man with the Maltese 
Cross at the National Gallery. 

Another Florentine portrait of exceptionally 
fine quality in Viscount Rothermere’s collec- 
tion is the sober and exquisitely-modelled por- 
trait of a man by Ridolfo Ghirlandaio, formerly 
in the collection of Lord Powerscourt. Ridolfo, 
a son of Domenico Ghirlandaio, and pupil of 
his uncle David, an artist of mediocre talent, 
was too much under the spell of Leonardo da 
Vinci, Raphael, Piero di Cosimo, and Fra 
Bartolommeo to rise above a technically accom- 
plished eclecticism in the painting of altar- 
pieces. His real gift lay in the direction of por- 
traiture, in which he combined conscientious, 
straightforward representation with a high 
degree of psychological insight and rare per- 
fection of draughtsmanship—witness his por- 
trait of a lady, and of the “ Jeweller ” (formerly 
attributed to Leonardo) at the Pitti Palace. 
Viscount Rothermere’s portrait of a man ranks 
with his finest achievements in portraiture, and 
is particularly notable for the liquid trans- 
parency of the shadows in the face, Ridolfo being 
generally addicted to heavy, opaque shadows. 
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One of the most 
interesting Florentine 
pictures in Viscount 
Rothermere’s collection 
is a hitherto unknown 
panel of the “‘ Deposition 
from the Cross,”’’ 
which may be claimed, 
without fear of con- 
tradiction, to be a late, 
if not the last, work 
from Filippino Lippi’s 
brush. This little pic- 
ture should be studied 
in its relation to 
the very similar, but 
altogether inferior, 
Filippino School panel 
(L66S—r1) at the 
Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, and the 
important altarpiece by 
Filippino and Perugino 
at the Accademia in 
Florence (No. 98). 
The commission for 
this altarpiece for the 
high altar of the SS. 
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Florence Accademia 


New York 
DEPOSITION FROM THE CROSS 





Annunziata in Florence 
was originally given to 
Leonardo da Vinci, and 
in 1503 transferred to 
Filippino Lippi. At 
the time of Filippino’s 
death in April, 1505, the 
picture was unfinished 
and its completion en- 
trusted to Perugino, who 
received the commission 
on August 5, I505, 
and final payment on 
January 9, 1506. W. 
Bombe (Perugino— 
Klassikerder Kunst) 
quotes a “ricordo” from 
the archives of the 
Annunziata, from which it 
appears that Filippino’s 
actual work on the altar- 
piece came to an end with 
the underpainting of the 
upper part of the picture, 
comprising the dead 
Saviour, Nicodemus, and 
St. Joseph of Arimathea, 
the young assistant, 
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Perugino, being responsible for the rest of the 
picture, notably the lower portion showing the 
group of the Marys, the kneeling Magdalen, 
and the two disciples. 

Filippino’s original design for this picture, 
of which the small panel at the Metropolitan 
Museum gives a fair idea, was in its main lines 
retained by Perugino, with such alterations as 
were dictated by his more serene outlook, 
which made him tone down the passionate 
dramatic intensity of 
the group at the foot 
of the Cross—especi- 
ally of the Magdalen 
who is seen placidly 
kneeling in the fore- 
ground, instead of 
clinging in a paroxysm 
of grief to the stem 
of the Cross—turn the 
highly individualized 
faces of Filippino’s 
original into his own 
rather conventional 
types, and introduce 
his wonted Umbrian 
landscapes _ with his 
favourite low horizon. 
Indeed, all that is left 
in the Accademia altar- 
piece of Filippino’s 
conception is the almost 
baroque fluttering 
movement of the upper 
half of the composition, 
so typical of the man- 
nerism of Filippino’s 
last period, which bears 
out the contemporary 
record of the Floren- 
tine’s actual sharein the 
execution of the work. 

The New York picture is rightly catalogued 
as “‘ School of Filippino.” The frigid, un- 
inspired execution cannot possibly be recon- 
ciled with Filippino’s handiwork. Yet the 
most cursory examination must prove that in 
spite of its obvious connection with the 
Accademia altarpiece, it is in no way a copy or 
a later variant of it. It is inconceivable that any 
minor artist, with the Filippino—Perugino 
original in front of him, should have so 
completely eliminated the very marked 
Umbrian characteristics of that picture, should 
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have reverted to the very pronounced Filippino 
types and turned the smiling Umbrian land- 
scape into a gloomy and austere setting. The 
painter of the little panel must have followed a 
model from Filippino’s own hand, a small 
preliminary version of the Annunziata altar- 
piece, and this small original, which bears in 
every touch the clearest evidence of Filippino’s 
brush, is beyond doubt the panel in Viscount 
Rothermere’s collection. 

In marked contrast 
to the tightness and 
frigidity of the New 
York copy, Lord 
Rothermere’s picture 
has all the spon- 
taneity and nervous 
touch of a somewhat 
sketchy original, 
painted in the com- 
paratively careless 
manner adopted not 
only by Filippino, but 
by Botticelli and his 
followers in many of 
their predella pieces. 
The charming land- 
scape setting, with its 
expanse of lake flanked 
by rocky, tree-grown 
hills, corresponds 
closely! with the land- 
scape background of 
the “ Virgin with SS. 
Jerome and Dominic” 
at the National Gallery. 
In the New York 
version all this delicate 
detail is replaced by 
mere perfunctory 
filling in of the space 
around the figures. 
For the protagonists in this dramatic scene 
it is easy to find a parallel in Filippino’s 
authenticated works. The same models 
served him, for instance, for the Nicodemus 
and the St. Jerome of his Lucca altarpiece; 
the narrow-headed youth on the ladder and 
the St. Stephen at Prato; the group of 
the Marys and some of the women in the 
Resurrection of Drusiana at S. Maria Novella 
in Florence; whilst the features of the dead 
Saviour correspond with those of the Christ 
in the two pictures in the Munich Pinakothek. 
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O much has 
been written on 
the * Armour- 


kK Zers’ Album” 
preserved in_ the 
Library of the 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum that it 
would seem to be 


almost superfluous to 
recapitulate its his- 
tory. As, however, 
the reproduction of 
this work, edited by 
Viscount Dillon,* is 
now difficult to ob- 
tain, and as the late 
Sir Guy Laking’s 
monumental work on 
Armourt is not al- 
ways at hand for the 
student of arms and 
armour, it is perhaps 
permissible to refresh 
our memories on the 
subject. 

This book of pen 
drawings with colour 
washes is first heard 
of in 1723, when it 
was exhibited at a 
meeting of the 
Society of Antiqua- 
ries by Mr. Virtue. 
Following the ac- 
cepted custom of the 
period respecting all 
decorative work of 
unknown origin, it 
was ascribed to Hans 
Holbein. Nothing 
more is heard of it 

* An Almain Armourer’s 
Album. (Griggs. 


+ A Record of Arms and 
Armour through Seven Cen- 
turies. 3vels. (Bell & Sons.) 
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AN ARMOUR BY JACOB HALDER IN THE 
POSSESSION OF THE ARMOURERS’ 


BRASIERS’ COMPANY 


By CHARLES FFOULKES, O.B.E., F.S.A. 


THIRD SUIT OF SIR HENRY LEE 


Made by Facob Halder, of Greenwich, in 1590. In the possession of 
the Armourers’ and Brasiers’ Company, London 








AND 


till 1790, when one 


drawing of the 
armour of Robert 
Dudley, Earl of 


Leicester, was repro- 
duced in Pennant’s 
“London ” by per- 
mission of the 
Dowager Duchess of 
Portland, the owner, 
and in 1799 the 
drawing of the 
armour of George 
Clifford, Earl of 
Cumberland, was 
reproduced in 
Strutt’s “ Dresses 
and Habits of the 
English People.” 
The Duchess. of 
Portland died in 
1786, so Pennant 
must have had the 
engraving by him 
for three or four 
years before its 
publication. After 
this, for nearly a 
hundred years, 
nothing is known of 
the history of the 
volume. 


In 1894 Baron de 
Cosson found the 
Album in the pos- 
session of M. Stein 
of Paris, who showed 
it to Viscount Dillon, 
at that time Curator 
of the Armouries of 
the Tower. On 
Lord Dillon’s urgent 
representations the 
book was purchased 
by the Board of 
Education and 











An Armour by Jacob Halder 


deposited in the Library of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum.* 

There are, in all, thirty-two armours 
represented, together with additional pieces 
for the Tilt, for horse armour, etc., each of 
which is inscribed with the name of the owner. 
It is not pro- 
posed to deal a 
with all the suits 
portrayed in 
these notes, but 
the student of 
armour of what 
we now can 
label with cer- 
tainty the 
“Greenwich 
School,’’ will 
find the subject 
exhaustively 
treated by Vis- 
count Dillon 


and Sir Guy 
Laking in the ‘ 
works above PS 
referred to. YY 
The armour ae 
under present cH 
consideration is us 
the third suit H 
of Sir Henry Wi 
Lee, now in ut 


the possession of 
the Armourers’ 
and Brasiers’ 
Company of 
London, the 
only armour 
represented in 
the Album 
which is not 
in one or other 
of our national 
museums, all 
the remaining 
suits having 
been recently sold to American purchasers. 
The only name mentioned in the Album as 
a maker or designer of the armours is “‘ Jacobe,” 
which occurs on the sheets illustrating the 
armours of the Earl of Worcester and of Sir 


* The illustrations to this article are from facsimiles of the 
original drawings which do not show the detail clearly when 
reproduced. 





DRAWING OF SIR HENRY LEE’S THIRD SUIT 


Facsimile from the Armourers’ Album, Victoria and Albert Museum 


Henry Lee. “ Thes peces wer made by me 
Jacobe.” 
Before endeavouring to establish the 


identity of “ Jacobe,” it may be mentioned 
that the late Herr Wendelin Boceheim, 


Keeper of the Imperial Museum in Vienna, 


Pe ss = 
PKS pore” Pad ie 


endeavoured to 
prove’. that 
Jacobe was 
Jakob Topf, 
Court Armourer 
at Innsbruck; 
basing his asser- 
tion solely on 
the fact that 
Topf was absent 
from Germany 
between the 
years 1562 and 
1575, the period 
when most of 
the armours 
represented 


were probably 
made. He en- 
tirely overlooked 


the fact that the 
known work of 
Topf is quite 
different in style 
from the arm- 
ours depicted in 
the Album, nor 
did he discover 
that the Lee Suit 
under present 
consideration, 
one of the 
drawings of 
which bears 
Jacobe’s auto- 
graph signature, 
was, as I shall 
show, produced 
between the 
years 1586 and 
1590, probably in 1590. I propose now to 
consider these inscriptions on the two Lee Suits. 
On the first suit we find “‘ This feld armor was 
made beyond see,” which suggests, as Sir Guy 
Laking and his editor, Mr. Cripps Day, 
rightly point out, from the spelling of “‘ feld” 
for “field,” and ‘“‘see” for “sea,” that the 
writer was probably of German or Dutch 
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CLOSE HELMET OF SIR HENRY LEE (THIRD SUIT 


Armourers’ and Brasiers’ Company, London 





LOCKING GAUNTLET OF SIR HENRY LEE (SECOND SUIT 
Made by Facob Halder, of Greenwich 
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origin. The extra pieces of the same 
suit are inscribed “ Thes tilte peces 
wer made by me Jacobe.” This is in 
the same handwriting as the first in- 
scription, and the same hand is found 
on the title of the third suit which is 
the subject of these notes “‘ Sr. Harry 
Lea Mr. of ye Armore.” From the 
use of the expression “ made by me 
Jacobe,” there can be no doubt but 
that this is Jacobe’s own hand- 
writing, for if the inscription had 
been made by a clerk he would surely 
have omitted the word “ me.” We 
may therefore consider, from the 
similarity of the writing that Sir 
Henry Lee’s third suit was made by 
Jacobe. The next point to consider 
is the identity of Jacobe who, we 
know, from the fact that his name 
appears in this Album, must have 
been employed by English nobles in 
the reign of Elizabeth. The fact that 
one armour alone is noted as made 
abroad suggests that it was an ex- 
ceptional case, and that the other 
suits were made in the Royal 
Armouries. 

In the State Papers Domestic of 
Elizabeth under the year 1559, we 
find the name of Jacob Halder, 
Hammerman, in a list of the workmen 
in the Royal Armouries at Greenwich, 
and in 1561, the same Jacob Halder 
was admitted as a member of the 
Armourers’ Company of London.* 
He does not appear to have held 
office in the Company, but for 
several years was a regular attendant 
at their dinners. He is next heard 
of in a letter from Sir Henry Lee 
describing a “‘ Trial of Armour,” in 
which a British breastplate is found 
wanting, and a foreign breastplate 
satisfactorily passes the test.t| The 
experiment was carried out with the 
assistance of “ Jacob,” Master Work- 
man of the Armouries, and we gather 
from this that Jacob, the former 
Hammerman, had received pro- 
motion. Nothing more is heard of 
him till the year 1598, when he is 

* Court Books of the Company. 
t+ Archeologia, Vol. 11. 
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recorded as being appointed for life 
to the post of Keeper of the Queen’s 
Hand-guns, Calivers, Dags and Demi- 
hakes in the Tower on the death of 
the former keeper, Captain Thomas 
Foulkes. The letters that refer to 
this appointment are three in number ; 
the first is the Grant of the post to 
“Henry Halder” ;* the second is a 
letter from John Lee to Sir Robert 
Cecil in which he is called “ one 
Jacobe”’; + and the third is a letter 
from W. Cholmley to Edward Rey- 
nolds, Secretary to the Earl of Essex,t 
in August, 1598, in which it is noted 
that a new appointment had been 
made to the post “ which Jacobe 
Henry lately held.” Taken together, 
these three documents prove con- 
clusively that Jacobe, Henry, and 
Jacobe Henry were all one and the 
same man, and that he was Jacob 
Halder, Master Workman at Green- 
wich and member of the Armourers’ 
Company. We may presume that he 





DRAWING OF GAUNTLET 
SECOND LEE SUIT 


Facsimile from the Armourers’ Album, Victoria and 


Albert Museum 





Armour 


by Jacob Halder 





FALLING BUFFE OF SIR HENRY LEE (THIRD SUIT) 


Armourers’ and Brasiers’ Company, London 


must have been at least twenty years of age when he 
was cited as a Hammerman in the Royal Armouries, and 
the fact that his life appointment as Keeper of the Queen’s 
Hand-guns was conferred upon another man in 1598, 
suggests that he died in that year, probably at about the 
age of sixty or seventy. No other armourer in the Royal 
workshops at this period bears the Christian name of 
** Jacobe,” so we take leave to assume that Jacob Halder 
was the designer or maker of some at least of the armours 
illustrated in the “‘ Armourers’ Album,” particularly those 
of Sir Henry Lee and the Earl of Worcester. Taken 
together, this evidence of Jacob’s position in the Royal 
Armouries and the evidence I have adduced above with 
regard to the inscriptions on the Lee suits in the Album, 
would appear to be conclusive. The chain of evidence 
would be wellnigh enough to hang a man _ charged 
with murder, and it appears to be quite sufficient to 
establish once and for all the fact that the Worcester and 
* State Papers Domestic Elizabeth, 24 June, 1598. 


+ Hatfield Papers, Part VIII (Historical Manuscripts Commission). 
+ Hatfield Papers, Part IX (Historical Manuscripts Commission). 
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THIRD LEE SUIT 
Autograph Titles from the Armourers’ Album, Victoria and Albert 
Museum 


Lee Suits above referred to, were made by 
Jacobe Halder who, even if originally of foreign 
birth, was a loyal and devoted servant to the 
Crown for nearly forty years, and was rewarded 
by an honourable appointment of some res- 
ponsibility in the last year of his life. 

We now come to’the Suit itself. The first 
thing which strikes!the careful student of 
armour is its essentially ‘‘ English ” lines and 
design, and there is no suggestion of the work 
of Topf, or indeed of any of the foreign 
schools of the end of the sixteenth century. 
The helmet, the pauldrons and the breast- 
plate are peculiarly English in feeling, and are 
very similar in design to many plain armours 
in the Tower of this date which are those of 
the rank and file, and, therefore, of home 
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manufacture. In submitting the armour to the 
Scleroscope steel test, we find that most of the 
pieces register 45 which records “ mild steel,” 
but the visor registers 55 showing that Halder 
had carefully considered the needs of his 
patron and had made the protection to the 
eyes, the most vital spot in tilting with the 
lance, of the hardest material. The suit, in 
constructional detail, is similar to most armours 
of the period, but there are some interesting 
details which are unusual. The pin from which 
hangs the left pauldron is rigid, but that on the 
right is pivoted to a small plate, thereby 
giving greater freedom of movement to the 
right arm. In the backplate are several holes 
made evidently to attach some additional 
piece, but there is no indication in the drawing 
of any such piece having been made ; indeed it 
is difficult to imagine what piece would be 
needed at the back unless it were a support for 
the “‘ queue,” which held the butt end of the 
lance. The breast and back are joined by two 
hinged lugs; that on the right having three 
holes, letting out the cuirass about an inch, 
that on the left having one hole. The lugs 
pass over heavy linched pins. The tassets are 
of five lames each, possibly an extra lame was 
originally included as the decoration does not 
quite register from one lame to the other. The 
cuisses end in a plain edge in which there are 
keyed slots for the attachment of the additional 
lames which are shown in the drawing. The 
sollerets are like all foot armour of the period, 





DRAWING OF FALLING BUFFE (THIRD LEE SUIT) 


Facsimile from the Armourers’ Album, Victoria and 
Albert Museum 
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very small. It is an interesting fact that at the 
present day, it is very common in South 
America to find men of normal height who take 
** fives”? or “sixes” in boots, due to the fact 
that their life is spent mostly in the saddle. 
The left-hand gauntlet is missing, and has been 
replaced by a poor copy of the original with the 
addition of an engraved medallion showing a 
demi-man in armour, the crest of the Armourers’ 
Company. This was 
probably made by 
Henry Marriott, Master 
of the Company in 1827, 
who was a maker of 
theatricalarmour. The 
decoration of the suit 
consists of bands of 
engraved pomegranates 
and pines, on the orig- 
inal drawing coloured 
green, scarlet, and gold. 
There are no traces of 
enamel on the suit as it 
appears to-day, so that 
it is probable that Sir 
Henry Lee saved the 
cost of this and had the 
bands gilded only, some 
trace of which remains. 

The most interesting 
feature of the decora- 
tion is to be found in 
the occurrence of the 
monogram “A.V.” on 
each side of the breast, 
on the turners of the 
rerebraces, on the rigid 
straps which join the 
breast and back, and on 
the cuff and fingers of 
the right-hand gauntlet. 
This monogram stands 
for Ann Vavasour, mis- 
tress of Sir Henry Lee. 
Ann was one of Elizabeth’s Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber, and is first mentioned in Sir Henry 
Lee’s private accounts in the year 1590, the year 
in which he resigned his office of Champion to 
the Queen. Now, it is inconceivable that Lee 
would have dared to appear as Champion at 
tournaments before his very jealous Queen with 
another woman’s monogram engraved over his 
heart ; but it is quite within the bounds of proba- 
bility that he had this armour made for his last 
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MONOGRAM AND DECORATION ON BREAST- 
PLATE OF SIR HENRY LEE (THIRD SUIT) 





tournament, after which his allegiance to the 
Queen was no longer that of Champion, but 
only that of a courtier and subject. We 
therefore take leave to suggest that this 
armour may be dated in the year 1590. 

In the year 1718, the antiquary, Thomas 
Hearne, walked from Oxford to Ditchley (the 
seat of the Lee family, from whom it descended 
through the Earls of Lichfield to Viscount 

Dillon), a matter of 
thirty-six miles there 
and back, for a day’s 
outing. After examining 
the house and its pic- 
tures, he states that he 
saw ““in one of the out- 
houses strange armour 
which belonged to the 
ancestors of the Earl of 
Lichfield, some of the 
armour very old.” In 
the same year we learn 
from the Ditchley pri- 
vate accounts that a 
man was paid one penny 
per diem for sorting 
out the old armour for 
weighing, and shortly 
after the sale is recorded 
to Mr. Mott, the bras- 
ier, of over 14 cwt. of 
oldarmour for £7 4s. 6d. 
By dividing the weight 
of armour sold by 
the weight of the suit 
under _ consideration, 
we calculate that this 
magnificent suit must 
have fetched about 
5s. 113d. Ofits present 
value we can but 
hazard a guess, taking 
_for comparison the 
* three suits figured in 
the same Armourers’ Album, the ‘“‘ Scuda- 
more,” the “‘ Pembroke ” and the “ Cumber- 
land,” which have crossed the Atlantic at prices, 
according to report, ranging from £20,000 
to £70,000. The “Lee” suit disappeared 
from view till the year 1768, when it was 
presented to the Armourers’ Company of 
London by William Carter who had been 
Master in the previous year. A possible clue 
may be found in the fact that the name of 
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William Carter appears in the records of 
Woodstock, which is near Ditchley, in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. Further 
researches may connect him with the Master 
of the Armourers’ Company, and will give us a 
possible explanation of the ownership of the 
suit. 

The falling buffe of this suit was in the 
Londesborough sale of 1888, and in the Brett 
sale of 1898, after which it passed into the 
possession of the Armourers’ Company. The 
locking gauntlet of Sir Henry Lee’s second suit 
was presented to the Company by Mr. Carter 
in 1768, which rather suggests that he must 
have had access to the purchase of Mr. Mott, 
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the brasier. 
possession of Mr. Rawle, a swordmaker, in 
1801, from whom it passed into the Bernal 


The helmet of this suit was in the 


collection. At the famous Bernal sale it was 
purchased for the Tower Armouries for £28. 
For many years the Lee Suit was placed 
on a bracket in the Company’s Hall wellnigh 
out of sight, but in the present year it has been 
taken down, carefully cleaned, and placed with 
its buffe, and the gauntlet of the second suit, 
in a glass case in the drawing-room where it 
can be conveniently studied. It is now the 
last of the armours, not in a National collection, 
made by Jacob Halder, one of the most notable 
craftsmen of the Elizabethan period. 


MUSIC 


By ERNEST NEWMAN 
I—THE FALLACIES OF “MUSICAL APPRECIATION ” 


VERYONE is anxious to see England 

musical; and there is a fair chance of 

it becoming so one of these days, if 

only the educationists will leave us 
alone, or at all events restrict their activities to 
the matters that really concern them and that 
they really understand. That “ education ” of 
the school-teacher type can do more harm than 
good we have all learned in our school days, 
when we were made to hate poetry by the 
inanity of the method by which we were mostly 
“taught” it. Which of us can look back 
without horror to his school experiences of 
Shakespeare ? The poet came to mean little 
more to us than the notes at the end of the 
plays in the Clark and Wright edition, for 
it was the notes that we were taught and the 
notes upon which we were examined. In no 
way were we helped by our teachers to see just 
when and why the lines we were reading were 
magnificent stuff; all we learnt was that 
“bitter,” in “ bitter cold,” “is used adver- 
bially to qualify the adjective ‘ cold,’ ” or that 
“*avouch’ does not occur elsewhere as a 
substantive in Shakespeare,” or that “ Mr. 
Rushton. . . has pointed out very striking 
resemblances between the precepts of Polonius 
and the advice of Euphues to Philautes,” or 
that “‘ haste’ is used transitively in I. Henry 
IV, iti. 1. 143 ”—all of it very valuable infor- 
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mation, no doubt, but not having much 
connection, so far as I can see, with Shake- 
speare’s qualities and virtues as a poet. And 
while we were thus being made to hate 
Shakespeare because we were, in point of fact, 
being put through a course of “ Shakespeare 
Appreciation,” though the horrid business was 
not called by that name, we were enjoying 
Herrick or Burns because we were left alone to 
get the savour of him in our own way. What 
did it matter if we could not have told an 
examiner the astronomical name of the early 
Shepheards’ Starre (because, thank God ! there 
was no Clark and no Wright to tell us), so long 
as we knew that 
“No Marigolds yet closed are ; 
No shadows great appear ; 


Nor doth the early Shepheards’ Starre 
Shine like a spangle here ” 


was savoury stuff to roll over the tongue? We 
should have been plucked had we been asked 
to point out bonnie Doon on the map; but our 
ignorance of Scottish geography—which Clark 
and Wright would certainly have corrected had 
they taken charge of Burns—did not stand in 
the way of our enjoyment of “ Ye banks and 
braes.” 

It will be said, of course, that we cannot 
draw comparisons of this kind between music 
and poetry, because music is a much more 
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technical art than poetry. I am not so sure 
about that, however. A stanza of Meredith’s 
“‘ Love in the Valley ” would lend itself as 
easily to a learned technical analysis of the 
rhythmics of speech as a page of a Beethoven 
sonata lends itself to a technical analysis of the 
rhythmics of music. Perhaps the truth of the 
matter is simply that the study and the systema- 
tization of poetic technique have not been 
specialized and commercialized as the study 
and the systematization of musical technique 
have been. We are disposed to think of a 
symphony as something marvellously intricate 
in structure; but that is only because a big 
teaching interest has sprung up that has made 
a great to-do about the factors of musical form. 
The average symphony is really no more 
complex in structure than the average novel; 
indeed, I should be inclined to maintain that in 
a hundred representative novels you will find 
a hundred times the variety of ingenuity of 
structure that you will find in a hundred 
symphonies. Mr. Percy Lubbock’s book on 
the technique of the novel contains an analysis 
of literary form that is far more searching 
than any analysis of musical form with which 
I am acquainted. But the general public takes 
no particular interest in the technical problems 
of the novel, the drama, or the poem, because 
there are no commercial interests exploiting 
these problems. With music it is different 
Music is not solely an art; it is also, and that to 
a perhaps much larger extent, an industry. A 
large class makes its living by teaching music; 
a still larger class is engaged every year in 
learning in order that some day it, too, may 
teach. The consequence is that music has 
come to be regarded as an art the approach to 
an understanding of which can be made only 
through an understanding of the technique of it. 

This gives the musical trader his chance to 
thrust himself into the company of the musical 
artist—by which latter term I mean not only 
those who make music as an art but those who 
enjoy it purely and simply as an art, without 
being able, in the majority of cases, to formu- 
late their reasons for their enjoyment or their 
dislike of this specimen of it or that. The 
teaching of “‘ Musical Appreciation ” is now 
well on the way to becoming a mere industry. 
I hope I shall not be understood as condemning 
it root and branch on this account. Music zs a 
technical art, and some slight knowledge of its 
technical problems is necessary even to the 
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plain man if he is to be sure of finding his way 
about in, say, a fugue or asymphony. But it is 
possible, as I shall try to show later, to over- 
estimate the rdle that technical knowledge 
plays in the enjoyment of a piece of music ; and 
there is a real danger that the innocent followers 
of these appreciation courses will be led to 
mistake the mechanics of music for the soul of 
it. For the very simplicity of these mechanics 
is bound to attract a large number both of 
teachers and students, but especially of teachers. 
Few people are competent to teach the spirit 
of any art, but anyone can teach the letter of it ; 
and so the teaching of the letter of it soon 
becomes an industry, naked and unashamed. 

We are, in truth, fast approaching in the 
teaching of music a position like that we were 
familiar with in the teaching of poetry in our 
school days. Our teachers loved Clark and 
Wright because these gentlemen provided 
them with cheap goods that were easily and 
profitably marketable. A teacher might have 
no more feeling for the quality of Shakespeare, 
no more insight into his personal secrets of 
thought and expression, than a buffalo has— 
in one of my own schools, the Shakespeare class 
was taken by the writing-master—but he could 
see that the boys learned Clark and Wright’s 
notes by heart, and could send them up to be 
examined upon these. Shakespeare gua Shake- 
speare did not come into the matter at all. 
Nor does Beethoven gua Beethoven come into 
the matter to-day in most of the appreciation 
courses that profess to tell the student all about 
sonata form. Or, to vary the illustration, what 
the student is told about sonata form amounts, 
in most cases, to little more than what the 
student of poetry is told about sonnet form. 
He may know that a sonnet is a poem of 
fourteen lines, parcelled out and rhymed in this 
way or that. But when he has learned this he 
is not a stage nearer to being able to tell a good 
sonnet from a bad one, except by his intuitive 
sense of poetic values. The musical student 
may know that the first movement of a sonata 
is made up of two or more subjects manipulated 
in certain ways, but this knowledge of itself will 
not be of the slightest use to him in deciding 
whether, and why, one first movement is better 
than another. What, then, the plain man may 
ask himself, is the value of these appreciation 
courses to him? I shall try to set forth a few 
of their utilities and their futilities in a 
subsequent article. 
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A MIRACLE OF ST. NICHOLAS 


By Giovanni Boccati 


SOME RECONSTRUCTIONS 


By TANCRED BORENIUS 


HE havoc which Time plays among 
works of art is, of course, inevitably 
a most extensive one; and when one 
considers the number of destructive 
forces that are at work, one often wonders how 
it is that so much of the artistic output of past 
ages has managed to survive. More particu- 
larly in the case of pictures which once belonged 
to a composite whole, the chances are that 
once you come across one of the units of such 
a scheme, you will gradually be able to make 
additions to it; and it is often really more a 
matter of luck and patience than of systematic 
research, whether reconstructions on the lines 
now indicated become feasible. 
A couple of instances illustrating the above 
points have latterly come my way. 
Some years ago I drew attention to three 
decorative panels in the collection of Mr. W. H. 
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Woodward, being part of a series of allegories 
of the four seasons. They are the work of that 
amiable Sienese master of the Early Cinque- 
cento, Matteo Balducci, and represent Spring, 
Summer, and Autumn.* It was from a different 
source that one of these charming panels— 
Summer—became re-united in Mr. Woodward’s 
collection to the two others; and when first 
publishing these three pictures I expressed 
the surmise that possibly the fourth panel of 
the series, Winter, might yet be traced. 

I am now able, through Mr. Woodward’s 
following up a suggestion made by the Earl 
of Crawford, to complete the series of the 
seasons : the fourth roundel is in the Chateau 
of Chaalis, an annexe of the Musée Jacque- 








* My ascription of these tondi has since been accepted by 
Prof. Paul Schubring; see Cassoni, second edition, 1923, Nos. 
945-947. 
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M. Joseph Spiridon, Paris 


THE DEATH OF ST. NICHOLAS 
By Giovanni Boccati 


mart-André in Paris, situated some twenty- 
five miles to the N.E. of Paris. The picture is 
here reproduced from a photograph supplied 
to Mr. Woodward by the curator of the 
museum, M. Louis Gillet. 

Winter, in Balducci’s conception, is sym- 
bolized by the interior of a Renaissance room, 
in which an old man is seated on a beautifully 
carved seat, warming himself at a big open 
wood fire. The allegory is derived from that 
which in the medieval illustration of calendars 
symbolizes February, as set forth in the first 
of the four oft-quoted hexameters describing 
the rustic occupations of the twelve months :— 

“Poto, ligna cremo, de vite superflua 
demo... .” 

As in all the other examples, the allegory is 
accompanied by a Latin inscription—here 
HyEmMs—on a tablet below. 

The original destination of the scenes, 


now so happily reconstructed, must still re- 
main a matter of conjecture; as before, I 
think they are perhaps more likely to have 
been intended for the decoration of the walls 
of a room than for the adornment of the ends 
of a pair of marriage chests. 

Mr. Woodward possesses yet another pic- 
ture bearing upon an interesting problem of 
reconstruction. 

The painting to which I am alluding is a 
small predella panel by Giovanni Boccati, of 
Camerino and Perugia—an artist first heard of 
in 1445, and still working in 1480. The picture 
illustrates in a charming fashion the legend of a 
miracle of St. Nicholas, related by Mrs. 
Jameson as follows * : 

“A rich merchant, who dwelt on the 
borders of a heathen country, but was himself 
a Christian, and a devout worshipper of St. 


* Sacred and Legendary Art, vol. ii (1883), p. 463 sqq. 
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FOUR ALLEGORIES OF THE SEASONS 
By Matteo Balducci 
Spring, Summer, and Autumn in the collection of Mr. W H. Woodward ; Winter in the Chateau of Chaalis, near Paris 


Nicholas, had an only son, and it happened 
that the youth was taken captive by the 
heathens, and being sold as a slave, he served 
the king of that country as cupbearer. One 
day as he filled the cup at table, he remem- 
bered suddenly that it was the feast of St. 
Nicholas, and he wept. The king said, ‘ Why 
weepest thou, that thy tears fall and mingle 
in my cup?’ And the boy told him, saying, 
‘This is the day when my parents and my 
kindred are met together in great joy to honour 
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our good St. Nicholas, and I, alas! am far 
from them!’ Then the king, most like a 
pagan blasphemer, answered, ‘ Great as is thy 
St. Nicholas, he cannot save thee from my 
hand!’ No sooner had he spoken the words, 
than a whirlwind shook the palace, and St. 
Nicholas, appearing in the midst, caught up 
the youth by the hair and placed him, still 
holding the royal cup in his hand, suddenly 
before his family, at the very moment when his 
father had distributed the banquet to the poor, 
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and was beseeching their prayers on behalf of 
his captive son.” 

The principal actors in the drama are 
clearly recognizable : the king is seated at the 
table, with the young cupbearer standing 
facing him; St. Nicholas, in bishop’s robes and 
mitre, has sat down next to the king, and seizes 
the cup held by the latter. An interesting 
detail in the banqueting hall is the bar—for 
that is what it is—on the right, where one of the 
courtiers is just being served with a drink; the 
flasks, plates, and cups will interest the student 
of ceramics and glass, and the embroidered 
tablecloth on the counter, and that on the king’s 
table, are characteristic examples of the Perugian 
tovaglie, of which illustrations occur also in some 
other early Umbrian pictures.* ~The whole 
makes a delightfully gay and luminous scene. 

Knowing well Mr. Woodward’s picture, I 
had no difficulty in recognizing its companion 
piece in a panel which attracted my eye among 
the many that, amid the somewhat incongruous 
surroundings of Montmartre, go to make up 


* Cf. on this subject, Madame Errera’s interesting paper, 
**Tessuti Perugini,” in Emporium, vol. xxiii (1906), p. 276 sqq., 
with reproductions of details from early Italian paintings and a 
number of specimens from Signor Rocchi’s collection. 
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the wonderful treasure-house of Italian art 
to which the student finds himself admitted 
when enjoying the hospitality of that Nestor 
among collectors, M. Joseph Spiridon. The 
authorship of the picture has long been deter- 
mined; the subject, formerly known merely 
as “‘ The Death of a Bishop Saint,” can now 
be more definitely described as ‘“‘ The Death 
of St. Nicholas.” M. Spiridon, on the photo- 
graph of the picture kindly supplied for the 
accompanying reproduction, gives the size 
as 30 by 4o cm. (11}% by 15} in.); the dimen- 
sions of Mr. Woodward’s panel, accurately 
measured, are 26°5 by 38°5 cm. (10;% by 
15;°; in.).* Which altar-piece by Boccati this 
predella originally accompanied I have not 
been able to determine; it was probably a 
Madonna with Saints, among whom St. 
Nicholas held the foremost place. No such 
work by Boccati is known to me; but it is 
perhaps permissible to hope that the recon- 
struction here begun may at some time, by 
further discoveries, be carried a stage farther. 

e I may add, as regards the history of the latter, that it was 
once in the W. Graham collection: it is probably the picture 


figuring, as School of Fra Angelico (No. 171, “A Legendary 
Subject’), in the Graham Sale, April 8, 1886. 





THE BRITISH EMPIRE LITHOGRAPHS 


By MARTIN 


T the beginning of the Great War, 
when official committees were 
encouraging the output of posters 
that were undignified in appeal and 

obnoxious in design and lettering, Mr. Spencer 
Pryse won the honour of being the first to 
realize the needs of the time in productions of 
real artistic merit. He was in Antwerp at the 
outbreak of war, and was an eye-witness of 
the tragedy which overtook Belgium. On 
actual scenes of the evacuation he founded 
his pathetic lithograph of Belgian refugees 
struggling to escape from the advancing 
terror; and for the Belgian Red Cross Fund in 
London, made his noble poster of “ Belgian 
Refugees in England.” Before he was 
wounded, and while still on active service, he 
produced a series of nine lithographs, entitled, 
“The Autumn Campaign, 1914,” and a 
powerful recruiting poster, “The Only Road for 
an Englishman.” Earlier than all this, in 1913, 
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he had made a memorable series of dignified 
posters for the Labour Party, and with the 
encouragement of Mr. Frank Pick, that wise 
and far-sighted advocate of the poster, had 
done brilliant work for “the poor man’s 
picture gallery ” in the stations and booking- 
halls of the Underground Railways Company. 

All of those who knew Spencer Pryse’s work 
up to this point heard with enthusiasm that he 
had been commissioned last year to prepare 
a series of twenty-four posters for the British 
Empire Exhibition at Wembley. The posters 
were made; and owing to what misunder- 
standing, or change of policy, they were never 
used for their original purpose, need not now 
be considered. The fact remains that they 
were not used, and that as the outcome of late 
litigation in the King’s Bench Division the 
Exhibition paid damages and costs, handing 
over to the artist as his own property, so far as 
the proof edition was concerned, all such 
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lithographs as had not been already destroyed. 
All of this is past history, but it is only fair and 
right to add that Counsel for the Exhibition 
Authorities admitted that the failure to use the 
posters had nothing whatever to do either 
with their merit or their mode of execution, 
and indeed paid a high tribute to the artistic 
value of the posters in question, stating that 
“if this case had proceeded, nothing would 
have fallen from me in any way detrimental or 
otherwise than complimentary to these par- 
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the Twenty-one Gallery: and sets have been 
acquired by the British Museum, the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, the University of Wales, 
the Clarke University, U.S.A., the Chicago 
Public Library, the National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa, and other public institutions. A large 
proportion of the edition is being reserved at a 
price which does not exceed the original cost 
of printing in the hope that one or more public 
benefactors, interested in Empire propaganda, 
may acquire them for presentation to schools 





CANADA—LOG ROLLING 


ticular pictures. ... We are glad to pay our 
tribute to the merits of his work.” With so 
fair and generous a withdrawal, those who 
admired Spencer Pryse’s work and were 
jealous for his reputation as an artist, could not 
but be content. 

Five of the lithographic stones were 
unfortunately destroyed, after a few proofs 
only were printed. Nineteen stones remain 
as the property of the artist, and from each of 
these about 250 proofs have been printed. 
Specimens of these were shown in a recent 
exhibition of Mr. Spencer Pryse’s work held 
at the Alpine Club under the management of 
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and other public institutions. Lord Lascelles 
has generously given a lead by purchasing a 
number of sets for this laudable purpose. As 
we shall hope to show, the posters should have 
permanent value for the forwarding of Empire 
ideals not only in schools, but in regimental 
and village institutes, ex-service men’s clubs, 
and elsewhere, quite apart from the decorative 
merit which they possess. 

First of all, it may be said that the series of 
nineteen lithographs practically covers the 
field of the Empire, though it is an unhappy 
fact that the five lost, including a New Zealand 
picture of a Maori canoe and one devoted to 























the Pacific Islands, were among the most 
interesting from an esthetic point of view. 
The Indian Empire and the Dominions of 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa, enjoy 
two subjects apiece. The remaining prints, 
considering their small number, cannot give 
more than selected images and incidents, but 
they are wonderfully comprehensive in their 
survey, and form significant symbols of the 
spirit and space and environment in the 
separate parts and parcels of the Empire. 


The British Em pire 


Lithographs 


16. Sudan. The camel caravan. 

17. British Fisheries. Hauling in. 

18. India. The procession of elephants. 

19. Newfoundland. Trap fishing for cod. 

20. Australia. Cattle station. 

21. West Indies. Fruit gatherers. 

22. New Zealand. Pastoral scene. 

23. Hong Kong. Street scene. 

24. Malay Confederacy. Women carrying durian. 


In the selection of subjects and in their 
preparation the representative authorities of 
the Colonies and Dominions were consulted 











AUSTRALIA—CATTLE STATION 


The list is as follows :— 


1. Nigeria. Timber haulers. 
2. New Zealand. The Maori canoe. 


3. British East Africa and Tanganyika Concession. 


Native bearers. 
4. Canada. Log rolling. 
5. Coaling Stations of the Empire. 
6. Burma. Temple dancers. 
7. Indian Frontier States. Balneli rifleman. 
8. Pacific Islands. Dancers on the beach. 
g. Arctic Territories. The Polar bear. 
10. Gold Coast. A chief in state. 
11. India. The paddy fields. 


12. Ireland. Girls gathering seaweed to make into kelp. 


13. Australia. 
14. Ceylon. 


Team ploughing. 


15. South Africa. The treking wagon. 





A lighter in tow. 


Tamil coolies at work on a tea plantation. 


throughout, and gave valuable advice and 
assistance. Natives were sent to the artist’s 
studio; costumes were freely placed at his 
disposal; and more than one colonial governor 
visited him to check the exactness of his work 
while it was still in progress. The lithographs, 
therefore, are not merely important as marking 
a very high stage in Spencer Pryse’s achieve- 
ment as an artist, but form a valuable and 
authoritative representation of the power and 
resources of the Empire. 

Spencer Pryse has the sense of style, and 
the constant sympathy not only with his 
subject, but with his material technique, that 
make for excellence. He works always with 
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the bold design and the vigour of draughts- 
manship that are nowhere more necessary than 
in lithographs designed as posters or for 
wall-decoration. With all the right qualities 
of drawing to give them force, these nineteen 
lithographs arrest attention and enforce their 
message that tells of the daily life and activities 
of our kith and kin in far-off lands, of outdoor 
work in field and fold, of men “ who drive 
the road and bridge the ford,” of the blaze of 
sun and colour and native pageantry, of rich 
resources developed and enlarged. With 
dignity of design and colour, with large gravity 
and simplicity of treatment, and, above all, 
with popular and pictorial appeal, the litho- 
graphs are documents of life and work in 
remote parts of the Empire, and illustrate 
impressively the present greatness and vast 
possibilities of our Dominions and Colonies. 
It is, of course, impossible here to enter 
into detailed descriptions of all the different 
subjects. The illustrations that accompany 
this text serve, even on a reduced scale (for 
one must remember that the prints are three 
feet high and over four feet wide), to show the 
harmonious flow of line and colour in the 
originals, and to indicate their radiant 
proclamation of the Empire’s grandeur. 
About the Ceylon picture, here reproduced 
in colour, it may be pointed out that the 
harvesting in the tea plantations is done by 
Tamil coolies, who travel from Madras, just 
as in my own young days Irish harvesters came 
to cut the corn in Berwickshire, and as folk 
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from the East End still make an autumn 
holiday of picking hops in Kent. Of the Gold 
Coast subject it may be remarked that all 
self-respecting chieftains have their state 
umbrellas made in Manchester. The trap- 
fishing of Newfoundland, with small nets on 
floats, is peculiar to Newfoundland, and is the 
staple industry all round its coasts, the fish 
being largely exported to Spain and Italy. 
But this is not the place to continue with a long 
list of facts and history, and of the habits, 
industries, and activities of the warp and weft 
of Empire that these lithographs so ably and 
carefully represent. 

And just as posters in every belligerent 
country during the Great War became 
munitions in the fight, summoning men to 
arms, spreading propaganda, appealing for 
money and aid of every kind; so in times of 
peace lithographs like these might well serve 
to extend knowledge of the Empire, and to 
encourage Empire settlement and the use of 
Empire products. If the recent report of the 
Imperial Economic Committee becomes 
effective, the Government may well think 
of the poster-work of Spencer Pryse when 
considering the Committee’s plea for “a 
direct and simple appeal” to the British 
public, and their recommendation for intensive 
advertisement of Empire products. There 
could be no more direct and simple appeal, and 
no better encouragement to think and buy 
imperially than that given by a series of posters 
such as these. 
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THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


By HERBERT READ 


HE set of painted enamels which are 

illustrated here were bought by the 

South Kensington Museum as long 

ago as 1863, but though they are 
extremely beautiful examples of a rare type of 
enamels, they have not hitherto been pub- 
lished or commented upon. They were pur- 
chased from a Florentine dealer for what 
would now be regarded as an insignificant sum, 
and are among the many happy acquisitions 
which we owe to the foresight of Sir Charles 
Robinson. 
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They are all obviously by the same hand, 
and were undoubtedly at one time part of the 
decoration of a cross. They do not, however, 
fit together simply as a cross, and probably 
only the five plaques of a slightly irregular 
shape were used for this purpose ; these five, it 
will be noted, are distinct, in that they alone 
are pierced with holes for rivets. The re- 
maining plaques probably formed panels on 
the sides of a pedestal on which the cross was 
mounted. It is possible that a sixth plaque, 
now missing, represented the Crucifixion. 
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ITALIAN PAINTED ENAMELS 


P Victoria and Albert Museum 
(c. 1450-75) 
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The painting is carried out in that technique 
so distinctive of Italian enamels of this type. 
Upon a ground of transparent blue enamel, 
through which the copper base shows brightly, 
the scenes are painted in a thin opaque white 
enamel, and in most cases (the plaque repre- 
senting Christ in Limbo is an exception) parts 
of the robes are painted in a dull opaque 
iron-red enamel, which stands out rather un- 
pleasantly against the delicate harmony of 
silvery blue and white. In addition, each 
plaque is enhanced by a moderate use of 
gilding for the high lights. 

Three of the plaques bear inscriptions, 
which are 
not, however, 
of much sig- 
nificance. 
The upper 
plaque of the 
cross (Christ 
in Limbo) 
has a panel, 
partly ob- 
scured by the 
figure on the 
lett, in which 
the follow- 
ing letters 
appear : 

vN} 

Col 
Again, in the 
plaque show- 
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1450-75 Victoria and Albert Museum 
ing Christ rising from the tomb, the panels on 
the face of the tomb are inscribed : 
SURREXIT TANQVAM 

- NUS DORMI .. 


The two words which have been partly 
destroyed by the flaking of the enamel were 
probably DOMINUS and DORMIENS. 

Finally, the lower plaque of the cross, 
showing Christ appearing to Mary Magdalene, 
has the following letters on the end of the 
tomb on the right : 

MV ..-s 

GEM . ss 

o BD... 
Mr. Bernard Rackham has suggested to me 
that this is a 
wots SE ae fragment of 
' the inscrip- 
tion HVMANI 
GENERIS 
REDEMPTORI, 
which is the 
inscription 
that appears, 
for instance, 
in the same 
position on 
Mantegna’s 
horizontal 
engraving of 
the Entomb- 

ment. 

It remains 
to discuss the 
provenance 
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Italian Painted Enamels in 


and date of these interesting enamels. To say 
simply that they are Italian, and of the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, is, perhaps, as 
far as general agreement will carry us. Any- 
thing more definite is a matter of opinion. 
But it may help towards the formation of such 
an opinion if we briefly consider the place of 
these Italian plaques in the general history of 
the technique of enamelling. 

The art of champlevé enamelling, which had 
reached so magnificent a 
development at Limoges 
during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, never 
made any great progress in 
Italy, and the champlevé 
enamels, which we can with 
confidence call Italian, are 
extremely rare. But during 
the fourteenth century a 
new technique of enamel- 
ling did arise in that coun- 
try, particularly at Siena, 


Guardiagrele, and 
Florence.* Cne can best 
describe this new 


technique as silver bas- 
reliefs covered with trans- 
parent enamels: the 
features and details of the 
design are worked in the 
underlying metal; only 
the colour is applied in 
enamel. The transition 
from the technique of the 
thirteenth century was a 
simple one ; the enamel was 
still an adjunct to the 
primary art, which was that 
of the metal-engraver or 
sculptor. But the next 
transition, to the art of 
painted enamels, was really a transition to an 
entirely different art—that of the painter. 
How are we to explain this transition ? 
Molinier, whose book? still remains the classic 
of the subject, suggests that it was due to the 
contact of enamellers with stained - glass 
painters, and points to the significant fact 
that both in France and Italy the places where 


* See, for an account of the various schools of Italian enamel- 
ling , F. Ferrari, Lo smalto e le scuole principali di Constantinopolt, 
Limoges, Siena e Guardiagrele. Chieti, 1905. 


t L’Emaillerie, par E. Molinier. Paris, 1891. 
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THE DEATH OF ACHILLES 
Italian Painted Enamel (c. 1510 





Victoria and Albert Museum 

we find the first evidences of enamel painters 
are precisely those places — Limoges and 
Murano—where we know glass-painting was 
carried on. It is also significant, thinks 
Molinier, that the art of painted enamels seems 
to spring up simultaneously in France and 
Italy, and this points to the exchange 
of technical knowledge. There is certainly 
definite evidence * of intercommunication 
between Limoges and Venice during the 

fifteenth century. 

- There is, finally, the 
evidence of Antonio 
Filarete, who speaks of 
a certain Angelo Beroviero, 
who painted with enamels 
on glass at Murano, hav- 
ing become possessed of 
the secret about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. 
Molinier goes so far as to 
conjecture that Jean 
Fouquet, who travelled in 
Italy about this time, learnt 
the secret from Beroviero, 
and that the famous 
medallion of Fouquet in 
the Louvre is perhaps his 
own handiwork in the new 
manner. 

Molinier’s hypothesis is 
very plausible, but before 
accepting it we must con- 
sider the following facts. 
The Italian painted en- 
amels have a very definite 
character of their own, as 
adequately shown in the 
examples now illustrated. 
But this character has 
nothing in common with 
the enamel painting on the 
fifteenth-century glass goblets made at Murano 
—some, no doubt, from the hand of Bero- 
viero himself. Very good examples of these 
goblets survive—there are three or four at 
South Kensington—and from these we see how 
totally distinct in method and feeling this mode 
of decoration is. 

Dr. Von Falke has dealt briefly with this 





* Molinier, op. cit., pp. 239-40. 


t+ In a chapter on “ Das spatgotische Kunstgewerbe im 
15 Jahrhundert ” in Lehnert’s Jilustrierte Geschichte des Kunst- 
gewerbes (Berlin, 1907-9), pp. 382-7. 
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subject, but he ignores a distinction which can 
be made between two types of enamels; these 
two types he groups together, and states cate- 
gorically that they cannot date from earlier 
than the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
He illustrates the famous little plaque in the 
Salting collection which is painted with the 
Death of Achilles in the Temple of Apollo 
(p. 211). This he compares with an enamelled 
cross at Dongo (Lake Como), which is dated 
1513. I have not seen the Dongo cross, and 
cannot say whether it is comparable to the 
Achilles plaque, or to the set illustrating the 
Passion. But that we are concerned with two 
types seems to me to be quite clear, and the 
difference between the types seems equally 
clearly to denote a development in technique. 
The type of the Passion series is in effect 
lightly painted in thin brush strokes over the 
surface of a blue ground, which is generally 
transparent; the Achilles plaque is, however, 
painted in impasto, with the addition of 
gilding. The background and subject are 
painted together—all in one plane of brush- 
work. That is to say, in technique the Achilles 
plaque is much more akin to the painted 
enamels typical of Limoges, and the date 
assigned to it by Dr. von Falke (about 1510) is 
consistent with such a stage of technical 
development. But the type of the Passion 
series would seem to throw back more de- 
finitely to the technique of the Sienese type, 
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particularly in virtue of the transparency and 
peculiar tone of the blue ground. The whole 
group would thus occupy an intermediate 
position between the Sienese enamels, which 
extend to the middle of the fifteenth century, 
and the painted enamels of Limoges which 
come towards the end of the century. 

On the general evidence of style, too, I 
think it would be conceded that the Passion 
set is, despite the intervention here and there 
of details of Renaissance architecture, still 
almost Gothic in feeling, whilst the Achilles 
plaque is fully in the character of the Renais- 
sance. Against a too-extreme estimate of the 
chronological difference thus implied, we must 
remember that the Passion series is, no 
doubt, somewhat slavishly based on traditional 
prototypes. 

Finally, though I cannot speak with any 
authority on this aspect of the matter, I would 
like to suggest that the painting in these 
enamels is not definitely northern in character. 
It does not, in any case, seem to show any 
characteristics strong enough to enable us to 
accept a provenance so circumscribed as 
Venice, which is Molinier’s suggestion, or 
even the wider field of Lombardy, which 
is Von Falke’s. The evidence for a counter 
hypothesis is, perhaps, not sufficiently 
strong either; but the claims of Siena (or, 
perhaps, Florence, or Guardiagrele) must be 
considered. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE OLD VIC. 


By H. N. MUNRO, F.R.S.A. 


O the casual passer-by the drab ex- 
terior of the Royal Victoria Hall in 
Waterloo Road, South-east London, 
will hardly conjure up thoughts of 
famous names, of wonderful scenes, of 
daring enterprise, courage, and enthusiasm. 
Less still does it appear as a home of great 
achievement, as a school of renown, or as a 
source of inspiration to many thousands. The 
Old Vic., to give it its more familiar name, is 
an institution of national importance, the work 
of which is done in an unassuming, but very 
thorough, manner. 
The history of the Old Vic. is compara- 
tively well known, and brief reference will only 
be made. The first stone was laid in 1816, and 
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in May, 1818, it was opened as the Royal 
Coburg Theatre, under the direct patronage of 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, who hadrecently 
married Princess Charlotte, the only daughter 
of the Prince Regent, afterwards George IV. 

During the first twenty-five years of its 
existence a great number of important plays 
were produced, and most of the famous actors 
of the day appeared on its boards, Edmund 
Kean, Junius Brutus Booth, Macready, Phelps, 
Sheridan Knowles. Kean, amongst other 
characters, played the name parts in 
Richard III, Othello, Macbeth, and Lear. 

Grimaldi was on several occasions its clown 
in pantomime, and at a later date Paganini played 
the violin there to an enthusiastic audience. 
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In honour of the young heiress to the 
throne—afterwards Queen Victoria—the name 
was changed in 1833 to the Royal Victoria 
Theatre, and became known more popularly 
as the Vic. It, however, degenerated very 
considerably in the middle of last century and 
became the haunt of vice and crime and a 
place where nothing but the lowest melodramas 
were played. 

In 1880 Miss Emma Cons took control of 
the theatre’s fortunes. Emma Cons was the 


friend and co-worker of Ruskin and Octavia 
housing, and while 


Hill. Her work was 
living in her slum 
property in Lam- 
beth, of which she 
was managing 
director, she saw 
that she could not 
improve her ten- 
ants’ lives unless 
she provided an 
alternative amuse- 
ment to the rather 
vicious music-halls 
in their immediate 
vicinity. So she 
acquired the Old 
Vic., raising a 
public subscription 
to buy the free- 
hold, and ran it as 
a coffee music- 
hall. It was en- 
larged and improved, the sale of drink was 
forbidden, and on Boxing Day, 1880, it was 
opened as a temperance music-hall, where 
miscellaneous programmes of music, drama, 
and lectures were given. Samuel Morley, a 
wealthy manufacturer and philanthropist, in 
1882 interested himself in the affairs of the 
hall, and his memory is perpetuated in the 
Morley College for working men and women 
which developed from the lectures at the Old 
Vic. The association of the Old Vic. and the 
Morley College, both under the same roof, has 
been a peculiar one in that its continuance 
nearly brought each to a close. By the end 
of the war the Vic. had grown to such an 
extent that the available space was too small 
for its needs. Paint rooms, scene dock, 
dressing and rehearsal rooms, had all been 
relinquished to house Morley College before 
the demands of the Vic. were so great, and 
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when the L.C.C. quite rightly insisted upon 
increased premises, or the loss of the Vic.’s 
licence, Morley College had to be offered 
alternative accommodation if the Vic. was to 
reclaim these rooms and continue. An appeal 
for funds was made in 1921, and a handsome 
donation of £30,000 from Sir George Dance 
made it possible for another home to be found 
for Morley College and for that half of the 
building which it had occupied to be used 
again for the purposes of the theatre. 

In 1889 concert performances of grand 
opera were started, and gradually as public 
support increased, 
the standard of the 
performance im- 
proved and com- 
plete stage pro- 
ductions of the 
better-known 
operas were given. 
There were many 
obstacles to be 
overcome, and 
courage and hearty 
endeavour were 
needed in full 
measure, and it is to 
Miss Lilian Baylis, 
a niece of Emma 
Cons, who became 
manager in 1898, 
that much of the 
credit is due. 

It is not sufficiently realized what this 
meant, because the work was, and is still, ac- 
complished in a poor neighbourhood where 
the pence have to be looked at more than once. 
It meant that to many thousands of poor souls 
was brought the first strains of good music 
they had ever heard. Interesting and up- 
lifting, it gave them a new hold on life, and 
much happiness in many homes can be attri- 
buted to the work of the Old Vic. Apart from 
these purely local benefits it brought familiarity 
with the best British and Continental music to 
many thousands of people, young and old, who 
derived considerable musical education from 
these efforts. The Old Vic. established a new 
tradition in the history of grand opera in this 
country. It has staged all the plays in the 
Shakespeare first folio, with the addition of 
Pericles, as well as many old comedies, 
nativity plays, moralities, etc. 
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In 1912 Miss Cons died at Hever, Kent, 
and Miss Lilian Baylis succeeded to a fuller 
direction of the theatre’s affairs. She came to 
the conclusion that the great success of the 
operas had made ready the way for dramatic 
performances. In the autumn of 1914, just 
after the outbreak of war, Miss Baylis opened 
the first of the Old Vic.’s season of plays. She 
planned to make Shakespeare her chief item, 
and also to present occasional classical works 
and selected plays by living writers. 

When it is remembered that there was 
really only half a theatre available—Morley 
College was then still occupying the rest of the 
building—it was rather a daring adventure, and 
one which 
might reason- 
ably have fail- 
ed. Still more 
difficult was 
the situation 
which imme- 
diately follow- 
ed. The war ys BL 
claimed the nf 
young men 
and the wo- 
men, too, and 
it was no easy ——* 
matter to get 
actors. The 
various re- _ 
strictions, the 
fear of air- 
raids, the dark- 
ness at night, 
and the ad- 
verse circumstances of that time militated 
against a Shakespeare success, although opera 
fared a little better. One of the things which 
will bring abundant reward in the hereafter 
was the arrangement made for school children 
to witness matinée performances of Shakespeare. 

The tercentenary of Shakespeare’s death 
was celebrated at a matinée performance in 
April, 1916, when Miss Ellen Terry and Miss 
Mary Anderson both appeared on the stage of 
the Old Vic. 

A successful season was given in Brussels 
in the summer of 1921, where the Shakespeare 
company went at the invitation of the Ministre 
des Beaux Arts to represent British art. 

To mention one of the many successful pro- 
ductions, ‘‘ Peer Gynt,” in 1922, with Russell 
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ETCHING OF “OLD VIC.” 
By Wilfred Walter 





Thorndike in the name part, had a real triumph. 

In 1923 Laurence Binyon’s play in verse, 
** Arthur,” dealing with the story of Launcelot 
and Guinevere, was produced, Sir Edward 
Elgar writing the incidental music and con- 
ducting the orchestra at the first performance. 

In 1924 their Majesties the King and Queen 
became patrons, and the year was destined to 
become a memorable one in the life of the 
Old Vic. In the autumn, by producing “ Titus 
Andronicus” and “ Troilus and Cressida,” 
the management completed the performance of 
the whole cycle of Shakespeare’s plays, an 
outstanding record. An honour which Miss 
Baylis values highly came in the spring of 
1924, when 
*“* Everyman ” 
was played in 
the beautiful 
and historic 
chapel of 
King’s Col- 
lege, Cam- 
bridge, where 
no dramatic 
performance 
had previously 
been given 
since 1564. 
The crowning 
honour was 
the confer- 
ment by the 
University of 
Oxford of the 
degree of 
Master of 
Arts (honoris causa) on Miss Lilian Baylis, 
an honour given to few women, and one which 
was richly deserved. 

Judged from its record of work done the 
Old Vic. has every reason to be supremely 
proud, but it is from another view-point that 
it can also be judged, and as a training-ground 
the Old Vic. enjoys a wonderful reputation. 
Wherever there is a company of any importance 
producing Shakespeare or opera there will 
generally be a link with the Old Vic. through 
one or more of its players. Such familiar 
names as Sybil Thorndike, Ernest Witton, 
Florence Saunders, Hay Petrie, Wilfred Walter, 
Constance Willis, Tudor Davies, Wilson Law- 
son, and Sidney Pointer, are a few which 
figure in its history of recent years. There are 
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many who have gone more than a little way up 
the ladder of fame who owe their progress to 
their training at the Old Vic., where they were 
given opportunities and coached, coaxed, and 
encouraged. 

In some minds there exists the impression 
that the Old Vic. performances bear an obvi- 
ously amateur stamp, but this is quite an 
erroneous idea, and is due to the fact that these 
critics have never attended performances with 
the least regularity, and are, therefore, not 
competent to pass any opinion. Far too much 
is at stake to permit of a production being 
spoiled by amateur effort. The people who are 
the keenest patrons of the Old Vic. are lovers 
of what they see there, and although mainly 
of the poorer classes, they have learnt a great 
deal more about opera and Shakespeare than 
many of their more richly-endowed brothers. 
They are essentially critical of detail, and they 
possess a musical intelligence which is easily 
brought out, and which is surprisingly cul- 
tured. Miss Baylis is extremely proud of her 
working-class audiences, and speaks with affec- 
tion about them and their enthusiasm—her 
great trouble is that so many have to be turned 
away. Quite a number are even unable to get 
the ‘“‘ one shoulder-blade against the wall” 
which, according to the explanation of a regular 
going patron to a novice, was the accepted 
way of seeing Old Vic. opera on a Saturday 
night! Miss Baylis believes from her experi- 
ence that opera is the mother of the Shake- 
speare movement, and her audiences, like 
Oliver Twist, are asking for more. 

In this connection the acquisition of the 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre as a North London 
Old Vic. would make it possible to produce 
full weekly programmes of both opera and 
Shakespeare simultaneously, instead of the 
mixed weekly bill now offered at the Vic., 
besides establishing for the first time a per- 
manent orchestra and opera company both 
engaged full time for a nine months’ season. 
An influential committee, with the Duke of 
Devonshire as chairman, is endeavouring to 
raise the £60,000 which is necessary for the 
carrying out of the scheme. If this can be 
accomplished it will mean the still more ex- 
tended spread of musical and dramatic educa- 
tion and the resulting love and culture of the 
Arts amongst many who are debarred by the 
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lack of this world’s goods from enjoying that 
which by right should be afforded them. If 
only the money which is sometimes devoted to 
unnecessary things could be utilized for this 
very necessary work, it is possible that many of 
our industrial problems would be easier of 
solution, for there is still a woeful ignorance of 
the power and influence that music and the 
drama have among those whose lives are more 
than a little drab and wearying. 

It is amazing that in the face of continued 
adversity the work of the Old Vic. could go on, 
but those who know Miss Baylis and her staff 
understand how it is that each difficulty over- 
come gives added strength. Throughout there 
is an unbounded enthusiasm and _ loyalty. 
Everybody works hard with a sheer love of 
the work and devotion to Miss Baylis. Things 
are organized, everything is done in a spirit of 
co-operation, and the wish to succeed is 
apparent in all that is done. The workroom 
is kept busy making and repairing the costumes 
for the wardrobe, for everything is now made 
at the Old Vic. The wardrobe master will tell 
you with pardonable pride of the huge numbers 
of pieces handled every year, and will proudly 
inform you of the cost of handling this, repair- 
ing that, to the most minute fraction of a 
penny. A business atmosphere pervades the 
whole place. All belong to a very happy 
family, with Miss Baylis as the mother. Small 
wonder that daring and courage meet with 
their reward. Little has been told of the 
activities of the Old Vic. during the war, apart 
from its normal work. In close proximity to 
Waterloo Station and the Union Jack Club it 
was natural that the war-worn men and 
refugees should find some comfort in music 
and the play, and while these things are for- 
gotten by a too-easily forgetting people there 
are thousands of men who will always have 
a tender affection for the Old Vic. and Miss 
Baylis. 

It gives one a feeling of cheer and comfort 
to find that in this very material age, love and 
enthusiasm for Art for Art’s sake can make 
such progress, and it is for all who have any 
connection with the world of Art to endeavour 
to use their talents and influence as a remedy 
for the ills of the day, which we are too prone 
to leave to politicians and industrialists to 
effect a cure. 











J. B. MANSON’S PICTURES 


PHILOSOPHER familiar with all 

the systems of philosophy could no 

doubt give its proper name to that 

peculiar faculty of the mind which 
ranges every conceivable idea under one or the 
other of two hostile armies—ideas are like 
soldiers, always 
seeking an oppor- 
tunity for battle 
and contest. The 
causes for which 
these forces op- 
pose each other, 
though § difficult 
to define, may be 
conveniently 
symbolized by 
the black flag of 
pure intellect and 
the white flag of 
pure emotion: 
white the one be- 
cause it embodies 
all the colours of 
emotion, black 
the other because 
it admits them 
not at all. Since, 
nevertheless, 
every human be- 
ing is a creature 
both of emotion 
and intellect, he 
is perpetually at 
war with himself; 
in some of us the 
black _ battalions 
have more often 
the upper hand, 
in others the vic- 
tory—however 
temporary —is 
with the “ whites,” that is to say, that some 
persons are more intellectual and objective, 
others more emotional and subjective. 

When such individuals happen to be 
painters it will be found that the intellectual 
and objective incline to /ine, the emotional and 
subjective to colour. Mr. J. B. Manson be- 
longs to the “ white ” army, or fights, at least, 
his victories under its banner. 





PORTRAIT OF LUCIEN PISSARRO, ESQ. 


As I believe it to be impossible to appreciate 
Mr. Manson’s aims rightly, and his achieve- 
ments properly, without understanding this 
perpetual battle of the “ bianchi e neri”’ as it 
presents itself to every artist, I must be 
permitted to enter into the problem a little 
more fully. 

Mr. Manson 
is, apart from his 
strenuous duties 
at the Tate Gal- 
lery, a painter of 
landscape, por- 
traits, and still- 
life. He is, there- 
fore, a priori 
mainly concerned 
with the repre- 
sentation of such 
things as he sees 
before him in 
Nature, that is to 
say, his art is imi- 
tative in the sense 
that he does not 
invent his sub- 
jects, and though 
he may paint with 
imagination, he 
does not paint 
from it. Now, of 
course, there are 
thousands upon 
thousands of ar- 
tists in all Euro- 
pean countries, 
and have been for 
at least three 
hundred years, of 
whom such a 
statement would 
be equally true. 
Moreover, Nature has not changed perceptibly 
for a thousand years, or ten thousand, and our 
eyes are still constructed on the same prin- 
ciple as in Adam’s time. Every painter therefore 
sees, minor variations and defects excepted, 
like Mr. Manson: how is it, then, that all do 
not paint like him ? 

** T see no contour-lines in Nature,” says he, 
echoing, no doubt unconsciously, Delacroix, 
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another fighter under the white flag, and 
joining issue with Delacroix’s opponent, Ingres, 
and incidentally with our own Blake, to both of 
whom outline distinct and even “ wiry ” was 
the very “ probity ” of art. Much as they 
differed from one another, both Blake and 
Ingres fought under the black flag, they were 
essentially ideologists and draughtsmen. 
* With my inward 
eye it’s an old man 
grey 
With my outward 
eye a thistle across 
the way.” 
This is not the 
language of emo- 
tion, it is the voice 
of reason that 
retains its objec- 
tive control, it is 
Blake’s wiry out- 
line, however 
imaginative the 
subject. 
But that is 
not at all Mr. 
Manson’s process 


of seeing or paint- 
ing. To him the 
act of seeing is a 
process of realiz- 


ing colour, and 
the objects which 
may reflect or be 
otherwise respon- 
sible for these 
colours are with 
him of secondary 
importance. It 
may seem strange, 
but this process 
of seeing is the 
simpler, the more direct, the less rationalized— 
but also the less primitive—in so far as it is 
associated with the realization of form. That 
is to say, a painter who sees like Mr. Manson 
can only realize form on his canvas to the 
degree of the accuracy with which he can 
render colour values. 

The line, or outline, which others profess 
to see, though it does not actually exist in 
Nature, is a deduction easily made by the mind 
provided it can circumvent or manipulate the 
incidence and strength of light in such a manner 
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as to divulge the continuity of form associated 
with each object. If the eye is debarred from 
such circumvention or manipulation, outlines 
will appear to be emerging strongly in some 
parts, and to vanish completely in others, 
according to the colour-values of the en- 
vironment. On this principle “ camouflage ” 
was practised during the war. 

Painting, 
therefore, was 
formerly a dual 
process, consist- 
ing, in the first 
place, of drawing, 
by deduction, the 
outlines which do 
not exist in Na- 
ture and filling in 
the enclosed 
spaces with col- 
ours. In so far 
as this method is 
practised it means 
that the whole 
picture is arrived 
at by a quite nor- 
mal but, never- 
theless, compli- 
cated system of 
deductions. It 
will be obvious, 
for example, that 
it is easier to 
establish the 
identity of each 
flower in a bunch 
of red roses by 
conventional out- 
lines than by 
copying the col- 
our-values, just 
as a line drawing 
will be capable of giving more exact information 
than a photograph because the former em- 
phasizes contours, the latter only values of light 
and shade. 

When, therefore, Mr. Manson modestly 
says that he cannot draw, he means that it is 
colour which attracts him and turns a bunch of 
flowers into a bouquet of colours defined into 
forms only by the differences of colour- and 
tone-values, and dependent as much on its 
surrounding as on its own colours. It is the 
glow, the harmony, the contrast of the colours 
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J. B. Manson's 


rather than the objects to which they belong 
which is the real subject of his paintings. 
Comparisons, sometimes odious, are in- 
evitably instructive. If we take, for example, 
one of the most famous seventeenth-century 
flower-painters, Abraham Mignon, then Fantin 


Pictures 


enamoured of flowers. But whilst Mignon 
painted petal by petal, never losing sight of 
the individual thing, Fantin gives us the 
bunch as a bunch, and as it appeared in studio 
lighting; Richter gives us a semblance of the 
bunch which deceives the eye without Mignon’s 


FLOWER-PIECE 


Latour, and, finally, our contemporary Hans 
Davis Richter, who possibly enjoys the same 
popularity in England to-day as Mignon did 
on the Continent in the seventeenth century, 
and compare their work with Mr. Manson’s we 
find few resemblances, but marked differences. 

They are all painters in oil-colours, and all 


Pp 


analytical or Fantin’s synthetical accuracy. 
Both Richter and Mignon, however, think of 
their flowers as flowers all the time; Fantin 
Latour, true to the problem that agitated the 
minds of the painters at that period, makes 
light the “ first person ” in his picture, and 
the flowers therefore become of secondary 
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importance, and interest him to the extent to 
which they furnish him with the problems of 
tone- and colour-values. 

Mr. Manson, thinking of colour first and 
foremost, uses his flowers as the principal 
motif in the picture, which consists of fore- 
ground and background seen as integral parts 
of the complete scheme. In Mignon and 
Fantin the background is neutral, in Richter 
the milieu is primarily realistic, that is to say, 
either superficially harmonized by a suitable 
“back cloth” or giving the view of a 
complete interior. 

Mr. Manson, although a pupil of Laurens’ 
in Paris, and much influenced by Lucien 
Pissarro, is of the younger school. As he is 
interested in colour as colour, so also is he 
interested in pictures as pictures. He is less 
concerned with the realism of his subject than 
with the general arrangement of the picture 
plane. His flowers, his portraits, and his land- 
scapes are to be regarded as self-governed 
realities, and not merely as illusions of Nature. 

Moreover, true to the aims of the younger 
generation, Mr. Manson emphasizes a quality 
which is absent or, at least, not insisted upon 
by older painters : it is the quality of recession, 
which is by no means identical with linear 
and atmospheric perspective. It is a quality 
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which produces the effect of space without 
destroying the sense of—vertical—composi- 
tion. Mr. Manson often stresses this illusion, 
especially in his flower-pieces, but also in his 
portraits, by looking down upon the objects 
so that the plane of the field of vision is at an 
angle of, perhaps, 45 degrees with the actual 
field, i.e. the canvas. 

Lastly, Mr. Manson is, like other modern 
painters, fond of experimenting with complex 
lighting, high and low light, or natural and 
artificial light. His flower-picture in the Tate 
Gallery is a masterpiece of colour and com- 
position, depending, nevertheless, not on lines, 
but on the balance of colour and light. 

Under the influence of Lucien Pissarro he 
was a little inclined to imitate the cold objec- 
tivity which belongs to that painter’s land- 
scapes, but is not in keeping with his own 
temperament. His portraits also were a little 
too impartial and landscape-like, but the 
delightful ‘‘ Mary at the Piano” shows him 
as an artist who can realize the colours of the 
soul quite as vividly as the colours of the body. 

If his official duties did not necessarily 
absorb so much of his time he would already 
long have ranked, one may safely affirm, as one 
of the simplest, sincerest, and truest painters 
of to-day. 


BY MURILLO 


By AUGUST L. MAYER 


LARGE work painted by the hand of 

Murillo, at present in the possession 

of Mr. A. L. Nicholson in London, 

is in many ways of great interest. 
This canvas (2°45 m. by 1°70 m.) represents 
St. Augustine washing the feet of Christ as 
a pilgrim. The words, “‘ Magne Pater Augus- 
tine tibi commendo ecclesiam meam,” issue 
from the mouth of Christ. In all probability 
this picture is closely related to the one 
mentioned. by Curtis (Velazquez and Murillo), 
catalogued under the number 259 as being in 
the possession of Sir Edmund A. H. Lechmere 
of Rhydd Court, Worcestershire (size given, 
97 by 66 inches). According to Curtis’s 
description the two pictures cannot, however, 
be identical, for this one represents St. Augus- 
tine attended by a monk washing the feet of 
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pilgrims, among whom is the figure of Christ ; 
in the background angels appear, and the first 
words of the inscription, “‘ Magne Pater 
Augustine,” are missing. The picture de- 
scribed by Curtis comes from the convent 
church of S. Leandro, which belongs to the 
Order of St. Augustine. It was sold during the 
French invasion of 1810, and passed later into 
the Standish Collection. The owner valued it 
highly, but at the sale it only fetched £32 Ios., 
as “‘ School of Murillo.” 

Unfortunately, I have never seen this 
picture. The example at Mr. Nicholson’s is 
certainly a characteristic work of Murillo’s own 
hand, and was undoubtedly painted for a 
church of the Order of St. Augustine, as was 
also a picture which recently turned up in 
Paris at Charles Sedelmeyer’s (1°85 m. by 
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It shows St. Augustine, in a black 


1°18 m.). 
habit, kneeling in ecstatic adoration before the 
vision of a flaming heart, which is surrounded 
by the inscription: “‘ Inguietum est cor meum 


donec pervenit ad te.” ‘This painting passed, 
until now, as the work of Herrera. 

These two large paintings naturally call to 
one’s mind the high altar which, in 1664, was 
erected in the great church of the Order of 
Seville, and for which the artist painted the two 
pictures now in the museum at Seville: “ St. 
Augustine’s Vision of the Trinity,” and “ St. 
Augustine presenting his flaming heart to the 
Virgin and the Child Jesus, who pierces it with 
an Arrow.” The two paintings recently come 
to light, however, belong undoubtedly to an 
earlier date. Though differing in size, these 
pictures appear to belong together not only in 
subject and general style, but the very use of 
the text written in Latin majuscules points to a 
connection between the two. 

The “ Vision of St. Augustine” exists in 
another, obviously later, version in the large 
picture at the Prado (2°49 m. by 1°32 m.), also 
the work of Murillo. The position of the 
hands is exactly the same. Although this later 
version is painted in a more delicate manner, 
yet it is less impressive. It seems to be too 
much broken up into details, and one is almost 
tempted to detect the work of assistants, 
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We 
possess yet another version of this subject in 
the picture from the sacristy of the Augus- 
tinian monastery in Seville (Curtis No. 258, in 
the possession of Mr. George Tomline, Orwell 


especially in the little angel-figures. 


Park, Suffolk (?)). This picture which was so 
highly praised by Waagen bears the same 
inscription as the one at Sedelmeyer’s, but the 
saint is here arrayed in rich vestments. 

The Sedelmeyer picture is, in my opinion, 
the earliest treatment of this subject which 
has come down to us. In its monumental 
simplicity it reminds one of the representation 
of St. Leander and St. Isidor, executed in 
1655 for the sacristy of the Cathedral of 
Seville. And, indeed, the two pictures of St. 
Augustine, which we reproduce here for the 
first time, should certainly be dated not much 
later. 

The washing of the feet is rendered in 
a typically Spanish manner. The naturalism 
with which the wiping of the feet is portrayed, 
the rendering of the shoes and the still-life 
group of books in the tent of the saint, as well 
as the general human conception, are national 
characteristics of the Spanish school as a whole. 
But the mildness and grace of the figures and 
movements, and the atmosphere that reigns 
here, belong to Murillo only, as well as the 
pictorial! manner of treating the subject. 


MISS SYBIL PYE’S BOOKBINDINGS 
By STURGE MOORE 


STHETIC experience cannot be 

adequately described. As a con- 

sequence the loquacious and 

intellectual are always in danger of 
substituting things that can be said, for 
experiences that defy description. Saying 
more or other than they meant, they soon 
mean what they said—though it may be quite 
incongruous with the experience from which 
it grew. To have opinions about art is 
fashionable, and to prefer this period’s or 
that country’s. These fashions change, though 
the values that occasioned them remain, 
because the terms of appreciation which mis- 
represented these are found out, others spring 
up as wide of the mark. The welter of 
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words increases till even those capable of 
admiring the thing seen, as such, gaze at it 
through a veil of unsuitable notions and 
catchwords. People on such dangerous ground 
prefer to move in companies; hence we have 
movements, just as in politics they have 
parties: and these movements acquire 
momentum, and are backed by investors, till 
positions are defended for reasons quite 
foreign to the tenuous and soon-violated 
attachment that each once had to actual 
sensuous experience. 

I want to persuade my readers to look at 
these bindings without thinking “ How 
different from Cobden Sanderson, or Douglas 
Cockerell, or seventeenth century, Renais- 
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Orange-red morocco, inlaid with dark green 
morocco and white pigskin, and gold-tooled 
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CHRISTABEL—KUBLA KHAN 
By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
White pigskin, inlaid with light reddish-brown 
morocco, and gold-tooled 
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THE POEMS OF KEATS 


Black morocco, inlaid with light reddish-brown 
morocco and white pigskin, with gold tooling 





THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 
Black morocco, inlaid with white vellum, 
and gold-tooled 
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sance, or medieval bindings!” Is there any 
reason why a new binding should resemble 
any of these save in soundness of workmanship ? 

The quality of design expended upon 
bindings has rarely, if ever, been of a high 
order. To be pleasant and reasonable, according 
to the generally received ideas of a set or a 
period, has been the whole ambition of most 
designers, and is all they attained. On the 
other hand, a standard of craftsmanship has 
been almost scientifically ascertained. Miss 
Pye, with the aid of Douglas Cockerell’s 
handbook, taught herself without a single 
lesson, so that her success proves its excellence. 
Such a proof few handbooks could yield. 
But she is far more remarkable by her designs 
which have constantly tended to achieve 
uniqueness. Following the lead of a few 
bindings after that great designer, Charles 
Ricketts, she has explored her own zxsthetic 
experience with rare pertinacity and thorough- 
ness, and arrived at results which are in the 
fullest sense original. 

The materials used in works of art, too 
rarely seem to have been precious in the 
artist’s eyes. The painter can afford to throw 
away paint and canvas, the draughtsman is 
rarely choice over paper and chalk, the supply 
is indefinite. It is rather work that they are 
loth to waste; yet a readiness to scrap work 
which has revealed an excellence beyond its 
initial intention is perhaps the beginning of 
creative wisdom. No doubt their too great 
value has led to finical over-elaboration in the 
cutting of diamonds. Yet when the cabinet- 
maker feels that for a given panel the grain of 
a piece of wood is perfect so that as fine an 
accord of position and material is not likely to 
return—or when the bookbinder knows that 
he will hardly match a skin of fine colour, 
then wood and leather become more precious 
to an esthetic result than on the market, and 
the artist grows prodigal of work and time 
before he decides, irretrievably, to cut. He 
thus re-discovers a secret of much early art, 
in which necessity both limited the field of 
esthetic choice and supported the designer 
by rigour of method. His danger is no longer 
caprice and the fatuity of unlimited ambition, 
but that staleness which creeps over invention 
when too straightly confined by a standard of 
workmanship religiously traditional or scientifi- 
cally ascertained. Freedom of invention is so 
easily lost even in willingly accepted chains; to 
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couple its perfection with absolute obedience 
requires that unweariable docility which 
amounts to genius. 

A perfectly bound book is delightful to 
handle and possess, but when its decoration is 
not merely agreeable and unexceptionable but 
a surprise, a discovery, intriguing with some 
claim for an ever more profoundly intimate 
appreciation, it is one of the grandest 
possessions possible. I marvel that so few of 
those rich enough to afford such bindings 
love any book sufficiently to desire one for it ! 
Miss Pye’s achievement is unique, and though 
rarity is not equivalent to excellence, its 
excellence is great. She has properly no 
competitors, but it is astonishing how keenly 
her designs compete among themselves. To 
possess many of them would make a library 
the field, not of a “ Battle of Books,” but of 
such a contest among them as was the old 
Romance, “‘ Court of Love,” where beautiful 
minds and manners were foil to beautiful 
dames and dresses. The best of other bindings 
are too unlike in aim, and repose on such a 
feather-bed of unexplored assumptions as to 
what it is fitting or reasonable that a binding 
should be, that an art which is, as in her latest 
books hers is, conscious of its basic elements, 
stands quite aloof. Having dispensed with 
foregone conclusions such as traditions and 
theories furnish, her books now venture to be, 
in the sense that a newly-discovered bird 
might be. No reference to the previously 
catalogued helps, for it lives just as the fowls 
most unlike it live. Some minds cannot 
help feeling offended that Nature did not 
confine herself within the limits of what 
seems plausible to them. “‘ A Toucan’; 
yes, but why not merely another Macaw ? 
A ‘ Vegetable Sheep,’ but why not something 
more like some familiar plant?” It may 
soothe such sore minds to point out, that 
whatever Miss Pye’s designs are not, they are 
refined, organized, self-consistent and _har- 
monious. There is nothing violent or crude or 
disruptive about them; besides, they have 
such fascinating inter-relations: like a gifted 
family, they each help-out or control some 
tendency in another that alone might seem 
disappointing or provocative. Some are 
symmetrical, some are not; and some appear 
more symmetrical than on examination they 
prove to be. The tools used for these give 
purely geometric forms though of novel sizes ; 
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THE WORLD AT AUCTION 
Black pigskin, inlaid with white pigskin, 
and gold-tooled 


THE POEMS OF JOHN KEATS 
Dark blue morocco with blind and gold tooling 
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HERODIAS 
Red morocco inlaid with deep ivory vellum, 
and gold-tooled 
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POEMS BY GERARD MANLEY 
HOPKINS 
Deep claret morocco, inlaid with green and black 
morocco and white pigskin, with gold tooling 
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on those, tools inherited from Mr. Ricketts, 
yield an acanthus leaf, an ear of wheat, an 
acorn, a violet leaf; on many books both 
kinds are mingled, but neither the one nor the 
other are ever chosen or discarded for a 
general reason, but always because they did or 
did not satisfy the eye when used in that place. 
The use of inlay is as novel and daring as it is 
successful. In one, as many as four differently 
coloured skins have thus been intermingled, 
the proportion of each colour, size and shape, 
contributing with nicety to a pleasing harmony. 

The great requisite is to look at these 
bindings with a freedom in sensuous perception 
as complete as that which created them, 
laying aside all pet theories or long-respected 
conformities. We need to live freely in regard 
to each, as a traveller goes out into a foreign 
city the morning after his arrival prepared to 
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like what he has never seen before, prepared 
to enjoy, as a town-child enjoys a first visit to 
the sea. Ah! let him beware of uttering words 
too soon that might shut his mind against 
sympathy and appreciation. He has a chance 
of living in a sense that rarely occurs and may 
never re-occur. We are all betrayed by the 
conveniency of words to usurp the place and 
function of life, of experience. Our senses 
are dulled and poisoned by undigested know- 
ledge, baseless theories, ingrained prejudices. 
Live, here is an unique opportunity! Life 
alone is safe; theories and movements—nay, 
even traditions when circumstances no longer 
render them inevitable—are the gins and snares 
of disaster. There is nothing to say about 
art; the intellect talks; taste smiles, wonders, 
looks again, and then kisses its finger tips for 
sheer delight. 


IN A LIFE 


By FILSON YOUNG 
III—THE BROADCASTING OF MUSIC 


HREE new means of giving expres- 
sion to music have been developed 
in my time—the gramophone, the 
mechanical piano-player, and broad- 
casting by wireless. About the gramophone I 
am impenitent. As a means of making records 
for future generations, or providing rhythm 
for dancing, it may be invaluable; but that 
performance by its means can have any 
relation to the art which I call music seems 
to me simply not true. No gramophone 
has ever, with my consent, been heard in any 
house of mine, except in the form of a child’s 
toy—when I knew it would suffer the appointed 
fate of all children’s toys: to be destroyed and 
resolved into its component parts as soon as 
whatever pleasure and instruction it had to 
impart had been assimilated. The trouble is, 
that grown-up people do not destroy their toys 
when they have served their useful purpose. 
They put them in niches and worship them, 
and try to pretend that they are something 
quite other than toys. 
The piano-player is in a different category, 
for it does faithfully by machinery what the 
human being attempts to do according to the 
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best of its ability; and it attempts to do what 
the human being does. But it must be all 
mechanical, like the Welte-Mignon, which 
reproduces the interpretation of different 
performers with a fidelity sufficient to be both 
interesting and beautiful. I do not condemn 
it, although I do not care for being played to 
by a machine. It is a quite personal dis- 
inclination. 

When we come to consider broadcasting, 
however, we are far beyond the sphere in which 
mere individual preference is either interesting 
or important. Broadcasting is going to be one 
of the very great influences of the near future. 
It will degrade many things in the process of 
its influence; but it will undoubtedly enrich 
many things, and has, rightly handled, almost 
infinite possibilities of being a benefit to man- 
kind in general. I am here only concerned 
with it as regards music; and its first effect 
has been to increase enormously the number 
of people who take an interest in music, 
and therefore to extend the influence of music 
itself. I have no sympathy with the attitude 
of those who shrug their shoulders and say 
that broadcasting is a degradation of musical 
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art, and who will have nothing to do with it. 
With the example of the cinema before us, 
the control of which not only fell into the 
hands of the lowest and basest kind of 
people, but seems to have evolved, and richly 
rewarded, a type of international sharper who 
decides what shall or shall not be shown to 
the public on the screen, it surely behoves us 
not to turn as in righteous horror from the 
broadcasting of music, but to try to help those 
who direct broadcasting to make its musical 
utterances artistic rather than cheap and base. 

There is an immense field here, and in 
England a rather favourable field. It is a 
matter of good fortune that those who began 
organized broadcasting in England had vision 
and ideals, and were determined that it should 
be used as a means of benefit and culture, not 
as a means of degradation. These are extremely 
difficult ideals to carry out; and one of the 
reasons why they have tarried on the way is 
that the organization of the British Broadcasting 
Company (by far the most advanced and 
intelligent broadcasting agency in the world) 
has not so far been able to acquire the outlook 
of an artist about the things that have to do 
with art. I do not mean that there are not 
plenty of competent musicians on its staff. I 
mean that in its artistic policy as regards the 
public it does not yet understand those truths 
which every artist knows, but which organiza- 
tions seem never to learn. One of these is the 
truth that, if a thing is good enough, it will be 
popular. The first-rate is good enough for 
everybody ; the second-rate is not. Mistrust of 
the first-rate is characteristic of small minds, 
and is their abiding limitation. The godlike, 
when they see it, they may dimly recognize; 
but they do not really understand it or trust it. 
Hence, in artistic matters, they wobble between 
two extremes—fifth-rate, which they deem 
“* popular,” and second-rate, which they regard 
as high-brow or elevating. The first-rate, 
when it is doled out, is regarded more as a kind 
of salutary and bitter dose; you will not like it, 
but it will be good for you, and in time, who 
knows ? you may acquire a taste for it. 

I need not remind the readers of a journal 
like APOLLO that all this is dreadful nonsense, 
and dangerous nonsense. It springs first of 
all from a policy of desiring to please everyone 
—a quite unpractical policy as regards music. 
There are only two kinds of music, good and 
bad; and there is more good than bad. There 


is so much, that, to please the purest or the 
most degraded musical taste, you need never 
go out of the category of the good; you will 
find something that the person whose taste 1s 
corrupted by bad music will really like just as 
much as he likes the bad ; and it will not do his 
taste any harm. But there is no broad, 
organized review of music on the part of the 
B.B.C. Their programmes are selected from 
a very small range of new and copyright music 
and, what is more remarkable, an equally small 
range in the immense field of non-copyright 
music. Financial considerations oblige them 
to depend chiefly on second-rate, but quite 
good, performers. They tend to accept the 
narrow repertory of such performers, so that 
the music which they sing or play is that which 
has enjoyed commercial popularity within 
recent years ; and commercial popularity is not 
a sufficient artistic standard in music. In their 
programmes they try many things, and make 
many pathetically ingenious experiments, such 
as broadcasting the voice of a nightingale from 
the woodland, importing Thibetan lamas into 
the studio to bray on their trumpets. Most of 
the silly things that come under the hateful 
word “stunt” they seem ready to try. And 
I am not narrow nor stupid enough to say that 
they are wrong to try them. But there is one 
thing which they have not tried, in music at 
any rate, and that is a consistent policy of the 
first-rate. They should study the words 
“ classical ” and “ popular ” more, as to their 
meanings. In matters of art it is as certain to 
me as anything can be that nothing ever was 
popular because it was bad. It may have been 
bad on the whole, or intended to be bad, but 
some real and positive quality it must have had 
to give it a hold on the popular imagination. 
I have often played the game of hunting for 
that quality in popular things, which seemed as 
vulgar and bad as they could be; and I have 
always found it in the end. 

With the example of the Queen’s Hall 
Promenade Concerts before them one would 
think it would be easy to make this discovery. 
I suppose that these concerts are, as regards 
matters of art, the most popular institution in 
England; and they are that because they are 
first-rate. No musician has done for music in 
England what Sir Henry Wood has done in the 
last quarter of a century by his consistent 
slogging away at the first-rate; and it is time 
that the lesson of his splendid courage and 
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energy should be learnt by people like the heads 
of the Broadcasting Company. I know enough 
about them to know that it is no lack of en- 
thusiasm or sound ideals that holds them back 
on the right path; it is more likely some vice 
inherent in things that are over-organized, and 
where too much of what should be the energy 
of human conviction goes into conferences, 
rules, and explosions of typewriting. In matters 
of art there must be dictatorship, and the 
dictatorship must apply especially to standards: 
this thing is good enough, that other thing is not 
good enough; fins. 

I will not give, as I could, instances of the 
feeble stuff that sometimes emanates from 
the B.B.C. studios under such weird titles as 
“ Art songs,” “ Light music,” “ An hour of 
song,” etc., because, if I did, I would have in 
fairness to give at least as many instances of 
good and memorable things done just as well 
as they could be. For the surprising thing, 
from the point of view of a fastidious critic of 
music, is that with all its limitations (which are 
fast being diminished) wireless transmission is 
capable of affording exquisite moments when 
the music, the executive methods, and the 
executant are all rightly chosen. It is because 
of such moments that I think it worth while for 
musicians to take broadcasting very seriously 
indeed, and to put up a fight that their stand- 
ards, not the standards of the entertainment 
industry, shall govern the broadcasting of 
music in England. If they put up such a fight 
I am sure that they will have the spirit of the 
Broadcasting Company itself welcoming and 
helping them. The fight, as always, must be 
against stupidity and unclear thinking on the 
part of the public. 

So far, I have been somewhat general in 
my criticisms; it is worth while to be a little 
more particular. I have studied this business 
of broadcasting of music for nearly two years 
now, and may pretend to know something 
about it; and I must frankly say that the num- 
ber of hours per week that I listen to music 
from the loud-speaker tend to become fewer. 
First of all, the scientific end of the business is 
in a state of rapid transition. If you open any 
wireless journal you will see advertisements of 
this or that apparatus, “ perfect reproduction,” 
“ no distortion,” “ purity and volume,” “ flood 
the room with music,” etc., etc. All these are 
untrue. There is, as yet, no such thing as 
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loud-speaker of the sounds made by an 
orchestra somewhere else. You may take that 
as literally true. The reason is that wireless 
receiving apparatus, and notably certain com- 
ponents, such as the loud-speaker and the 
transformer, are instruments sensitive to only 
a limited range of resonances, and within that 
range these are apt to be selective and resonant 
to certain frequencies more than to others. 
That means that, in a piece of music which 
extends beyond this range, certain sounds will 
be more or less truly reproduced, and others 
will be exaggerated or otherwise distorted. 
And as the whole volume of the mass trans- 
mitted to you is in a diminished and miniature 
form, it may be that those exaggerated notes or 
tones will be almost all that you will hear. If 
the volume of the whole sinks below a certain 
line they wiil be all that remain above it, like 
mountain tops above the horizon. 

All this is due to mechanical and scientific 
defects, which will before long be remedied. 
My point is that they are the conditions that we 
have to deal with at present in broadcasting 
music. The problem posed to the broadcasting 
agency is therefore this : The wireless receiver 
may be regarded as a kind of serving-hatch 
through which the fare provided in the studio 
is handed to the listener. The serving-hatch is 
of a limited aperture. Some things, like eggs, 
rolls, strawberries, peaches, mushrooms, oys- 
ters—hosts of pleasant things can be passed 
through it easily and without damage; but a 
joint of beef will not go through at all, soup is 
apt to get tilted and spilt, a chicken, if it is 
passed through, may be squeezed out of shape, 
and soon. This is a homely illustration, but it 
is apt, and the moral of it is, that the bill of 
fare provided should be chosen from among 
those articles which can be passed through the 
hatch without damage, loss or distortion. I do 
not find that the B.B.C. has seriously tackled 
this problem. For example, an ordinary 
orchestra plays in their studios, but only 
certain of the instruments can get their message 
through the wireless receiver. Deep bass 
instruments, and above all, instruments of 
percussion, like drums and cymbals, not only 
do not produce their proper effect, but cause 
crashes of mere noise, which obliterate the 
music of other instruments. It would be quite 
easy, and is indeed necessary, to compose an 
orchestra only of instruments whose tones are 
suitable for broadcasting ; and to transcribe or 





























modify the music to suit such an orchestra. If 
you play the Meistersinger overture in a broad- 
casting studio, it will not sound in your receiver 
like what Wagner wrote, but we could easily 
re-score Wagner’s music for my suggested 
orchestra, so that in the receiver it would 
sound like what he actually wrote. 

It was intelligent to think of broadcasting 
Mr. Dolmetsch’s beautiful music from Hasle- 
mere; but it was unintelligent not to realize 
that the exquisite, thin, sandy tones of some of 
his instruments are the very worst things for 
transmitting by wireless. The harpsichord 
sounds like a hideous jangle, and the nobility of 
tone which characterises the viola de gamba and 
such instruments becomes a mere snarl. The 
result, in my view, was a painful caricature of a 
very delicate, rare, and beautiful performance. 

It is only a limited number of instruments 
that can be really reproduced in the present 
apparatus. The good speaking voice, the flute, 
the clarinet, the oboe, the horn, the violin 
family (except the double-bass), certain 
registers of a good piano, the middle registers 
of diapason and other organ pipes, steel tubes 
struck with a wooden hammer, and, best of all, 
the instrument like a small piano whose notes are 
produced by tuning forks—these are the instru- 
ments that reproduce very well indeed. But 
the music of an organ, which depends first of 
all on mass of tone, and secondly, on a mixture 
of very grave and ponderous notes with 
extremely high ones, simply cannot be repro- 
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duced at all ; both its important ends are lopped 
off, and only the middle part of the sound can 
be passed through the hatch; and the reed 
pipes, being from a tonal point of view impure, 
create a mere snarling racket. The result is 
that organ music as at present transmitted 
through the wireless is abominable. Yet I 
could design for the B.B.C. a little organ of 
four stops, which would not occupy more space 
than a wardrobe, which would give the true 
effect of organ music in its purest and 
most characteristic form. And yet they use an 
harmonium, and have even admitted the 
monstrosities of a concertina band ! 

Again, orchestral music is only suitable for 
reproduction when it is laid out on harmonically 
simple lines. Especially in the lower parts of 
the harmony there must be wide spacing 
between the notes of chords if the harmonic 
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used, but more widely separated, it will sound 

perfect. 
But we are only on the threshold of this 

subject, and I must stop for the present. 


(To be continued.) 


SPANISH CARPETS 


By W. G. THOMSON 


HE history of the Spanish Moors 
carries with it an atmosphere of 
romance, of poetry, and of chivalry. 
Their learning and their skill in the 
artistic crafts were no less renowned than the 
wonderful architecture of their period. The 
weaving of fine fabrics, according to the old 
historians, must have been very widely prac- 
tised in their dominions. An early record 
speaks of the weaving of carpets in Murcia, the 
most Oriental province of Spain. If we are to 


believe Matthew Paris, Spanish carpets were 
introduced into England by Elinor of Castile in 





1255, when she was married to Edward I, and 
it is interesting to note that those rich textiles 
were laughed at by the Londoners, who 
scorned them as effeminate. We have changed 
since then! In Spain these were popular in the 
fourteenth century as a considerable number 
were specified and their designs described in the 
funeral inventory of Martin, the Elder of 
Aragon, 1410. A few of the descriptions are 
suggestive of the design of existing Spanish 
carpets woven at a later date in the same 
century, and in writing the story of the Spanish 
industry of the period, these later specimens 
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HISPANO-MORESQUE CARPET WITH THE ARMS OF ENRIQUEZ 





Metropolitan Museum, New York 


THE OCTAGON RU 
Second-half fifteenth century 


Victoria and Albert Museum 








Spanish 


place us at a great advantage, as they bear in 
themselves indisputable heraldic evidence of 
the date of their manufacture. The largest 
group of them was woven for the family of 
Enriquez, a discovery due to the scholarship 
and original research of Mr. A. Van de Put of 
the Library, the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(see the “ Burlington Magazine,” Nos. xix, 
xx, and clxxxiv). 


Carpets 


of Mohammedan Art, 1910. One, measuring 
roughly 27 ft. by 7 ft., may have been made for 
the marriage as it contains the arms of Enriquez, 
Ayala, and the Order of the Banda. It is now 
in the James Deering Collection, America. 
We illustrate a second with three coats-of-arms 
of Enriquez having the Admiral’s anchors on a 
bordure. Others were devoid of arms, two 
being in the Charles Deering Collection, 





Alfonso Enriquez (1354-1429), of the royal 
Castilian race, Lord of Medina de Rioseca and 
Admiral of Castile, founded the convent of 
Santa Clara, Palencia. His son and successor, 
Fadrique, espoused Marina de Ayala, and 
ordered certain carpets to be woven, some of 
which were presented to the religious house 
founded by his father. A number of them 
remained in the convent until they were sold 
early in the present century. The principal 
pieces were exhibited at the Munich Exposition 


Victoria and Albert Museum 
ALCARAZ OGEE AND CROWN CARPET 


Chicago. There are other armorial rugs of the 
same nature. 

Like no other school of carpets are these. 
The pattern here is of octagons and rhomboids, 
filled with a great variety of forms, the most 
common being the octagonal star ; but there are 
also grotesque human figures, peacocks, heraldic 
lions, ducks, doves, and a great diversity of 
other forms. The borders in carpets of this 
style are always very broad; here, next the 
panel, there is a band of lace-like pattern with 
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narrow stripes inside and outside, then comes a 
blue division upon which appears the inscrip- 
tion in thin Kufic letters : “ La ilah ill Allah ” 
in repetition. The dark ground between the 
letters is filled by archaic details—ladies wear- 
ing crinolines, black and white bears under a 
highly conventional tree, wild men fighting 
bears or birds, boars, doves, and ducks affrontés, 
trees and ornament. The whole is framed in a 
narrow geometrical design except at the shorter 
ends, where there are additional bands showing 
men with crescent shields, bears, boars, lions, 
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Saracenic. A rug of the same pattern but 
differing slightly in ornamental details was 
shown by Dr. Ludwig von Buerkel in the 
Munich Exhibition of Mohammedan Art. 
When the Renaissance reached Spain it was a 
long time before its influence became general, 
and in carpet design it was manifested in detail 
only during the first stages. These octagonal 
ornaments are an instance. They were at first 
transformed into wreaths of foliage with ties or 
vase suggestions, the octagonal form being 
maintained more or less, while the rayed star 
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Victoria and Albert Museum 


EARLY OGEE WOOL CARPET 
Second-half fifteenth century 


wolves, trees, and birds. The Enriquez carpets, 
however, are not the only survivors of the style. 

Another type of carpet peculiar to the 
Spanish Moors is represented in the archaic 
octagon rug in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Three large octagons placed in panels upon a 
ground cut into reticulated patterns are deco- 
rated with an outer band of crosses and a 
great rayed star showing simulated Arabic 
inscriptions and various embellishments. The 
ornament of the enclosing bands is interesting, 
but more so the outer frame of trefoil-headed 
crosses, which looks like a faithful copy from 
a Coptic cloth. The whole design is frankly 
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centre was supplanted by somewhat wiry 
imitations of classical stems and leaves pro- 
ceeding from vases. Of these there are many 
survivals. 

Another important group of early sixteenth- 
century rugs is represented by the illustration 
showing thick stems, bound by a crown and a 
tie of stem and leaves, forming ogee shapes, 
the insides filled by alternative rows of vases 
and arrangements of flowers and stems, within 
a border of S-shaped branches with leaves. 
The field is yellow, the ornament dark blue, 
green and yellow with white outlines. The 
border in old examples shows the original 
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Seventeenth Century 
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dragons, which become debased in mere 
serpentine stems. In some cases the colour is 
greatly changed, becoming simple grey and 
black. Specimens are very numerous. They 
were used as altar carpets and are generally 
long in proportion to their breadth. In 
common with all Spanish carpets of theirs they 
are attributed to the looms of Alcaraz, in 
Murcia, which is mentioned in various docu- 
ments of the sixteenth century. Two Alcaraz 
carpets, given by Philip II to the Escurial 
Monastery in 1575, were blue and yellow in 
colour, and the absence of red in carpets of the 
above pattern is remarkable. A yellow and 
green carpet of foliage and stems is shown in an 
illuminated manuscript of about 1450. There 
are other patterns of ogee stem and leaf 
design; they are evidently copies of silk 
patterns of the period. An interesting instance 
of this practice is the lion carpet in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, which appears to be an 
almost exact replica of a Hispano-Moresque 
silk (T. 72-1910) in the museum. Possibly the 
oldest of existing ogee carpets of Spanish 
making is the example in the same museum, 
where the curving line is defined by deep 
blue bands or ribbons twisted together at 
the intersections. In the centres are green floral 
ornaments, while the ground is deep red like 
the glow of hot iron. The border is of 
Oriental pattern, to the outside a band of leaf 
and running stem on dark ground is derived 
from a Coptic weaving, as also are the bands at 
the narrow sides of the carpet which show 
Coptic cross patterns. Beyond these are bird 
and tree devices on a light ground. In Spanish 
rugs and occasionally in Turkish the weavers 
seem to have played with patterns on the 
selvedge. Here, however, they have no relation 
to the general design. Carpets of plain 
weaving were not uncommon at this period. 

The many illustrations in this article of 
Spanish carpets from our Nationa! Collection 
is explained by the fact that no other collection, 
private or public, can have any pretensions to 
equal it. Only in one style is it deficient—the 
early fifteenth-century school to which the 
Enriquez carpets belong, though private gene- 
rosity has supplied several interesting fragments 
of that style. 

Very interesting and beautiful are the iater 
diaper carpets. The specimen illustrated is, 
like its predecessor, of very rich colour reminis- 
cent of the tones of some Chinese rugs. The 
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ornament is yellow on a rich red ground; the 
border consists of a row of ornamental X’s on a 
turquoise-blue foundation. Here, too have the 
weavers played at patterns on the selvedges at 
the short sides. Throughout all periods the 
armorial element enters into Spanish carpets 
with fine effect, and details of heraldry in later 
times were used as pieces of patterns, especially 
in peasant work. It must never be forgotten 
that, while a huge number of carpets were 
produced in Spain in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, there was an enormous 
quantity of imported carpets from Turkey and 
the East. So many examples of the “ Ushak ” 
Turkish carpet have been found in Spain, that 
dealers in such goods—especially in America— 
and American collectors, too, know them by 
the name of “‘ Hispano-Moresques.” 

The Spanish weavers fought for their own 
products against the fashionable Eastern im- 
ports. In a great many cases they reproduced 
the Anatolian floor or table coverings with such 
truth in design and colouring that it is only 
through our knowledge of the peculiar tech- 
nique of Spanish knotting that a difference can 
be detected. The old Spanish carpet knot was 
tied on each alternate warpstring and the next 
row on the warps between, which were missed 
in the first row—the Turkish knot is tied round 
two warpstrings and those in the second row 
are not on alternate pairs of warps. The 
Spanish method was that employed by the 
German weavers about the end of the twelfth 
century—it may have been the old European 
method until the importation of Asia Minor 
carpets caused the adoption of the Ghiordes 
or Turkish knot. The Spanish carpet- 
makers brought another method into play— 
embroidery. By the use of coarse chain-stitch 
and thick wools they were able to produce a 
floor-covering at once artistic, durable, and not 
requiring a long time in manufacture. Em- 
broidery was a favorite medium for the 
reproduction of the pattern of Eastern rugs— 
we illustrate an example obviously copied from 
a “ Herat” carpet, and a very faithful trans- 
lation it is. The ground of the panel is light 
brown ; that of the border, where the design of 
the original has not been so strictly adhered to, 
is purple—the effect of the whole is most 
decorative. Many of the chain-stitch rugs of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are full 
of animals, grotesque and showing homely 
humour. The great double-headed eagles of 
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Charles V may spread their wings of state in 
the corners of the panel, but that did not deter 
the rustic artist from adding chickens of 
distinctly plebeian appearance at their feet, 
while heraldic lions from the arms of Leon 
chase lambs from a Noah’s Ark. The 
Imperial eagle must have been a tired bird 
after the carpet-makers had finished with him. 

There is a 
type of carpet, 
generally of 
very close 
pattern and 
beautiful in 
refined col- 
our, known as 
Cuenca. In 
earlier ex- 
amples the 
pattern show- 
ed dragons or 
birds with 
large wings, 
in later car- 
pets only the 
wings remain. 
Some of the 
patterns are 
suggestive of 
Byzantine in- 
fluence more 
than Arabic, 
but they are 
always distinc- 
tive as Cuenca. 

Even more 
distinctive 
and unmistak- 
able are the 
rugs made in 
the Alpujarras 
mountainous 
district above 
Granada, the last stronghold of the Moors 
in the Peninsula, which was only brought 
into subjection by being turned into an 
uninhabitable waste by the Spaniards under 
Don John of Austria long after the capture of 
Granada. The Alpujarra carpet is not knotted 
neither is it embroidered, the wool or silk being 
hooked through a foundation of linen. The 
borders of the early specimens are generally 
very broad in proportion to the size of the panel, 
in which the ornament is often of the most 
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quaint character. Heraldic animals and others 
of Moorish type wander or stand on point duty 
amongst ornamental or floral details, but the 
borders are of excellent design. Some of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century examples 
are dated, one as late as 1830, in which the 
design is by a contemporary artist. Occasion- 
ally one finds rugs in which there is no.detail of 
later date than 
the first years 
of the six- 
teenth cen- 
tury. The 
foundation of 
these rugs 
. being of hand- 
made canvas 
of an ell’s 
width, the 
joins are very 
conspicuous 
when the silk 
or wool nap 
has _ perished. 
They are now 
sought after 
by collectors, 
especially 
those of 
America. We 
illustrate an 
unusual speci- 
men of floral 
motif. 

In a brief 
notice of 
tapestries 
woven in 
Spain in our 
June issue, 

329. the 
beginning of 
the royal 

manufactory in 1720 was alludedto. Corn- 
elius, third son of the original master weaver, 

Jacob Van der Goten, wove decorative carpets 

and others in the style of the East for the royal 
residences from about 1730, and apparently the 
weaving of carpets has been continuous in the 

Madrid Royal Manufactory until the present 

day. Only a few months ago our illustrated 
papers published a “ picture” of the King and 

Queen of Spain at the Royal Tapestry Works, 

and in the background stood a carpet loom. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A NOTE ON THE NEW MORONI AT OTTAWA. 
To the Editor of APOLLO. 


Dear Sir,—Lovers of the Cinquecento in general, and 
in particular of that fine portraitist, Moroni, must have 
been keenly interested in Dr. Borenius’ article in APOLLO 
for August on the painting recently acquired by the 
Ottawa Museum. This obviously beautiful work appears 
to be worthily reproduced, and to lose nothing in the 
doctor’s pertinent comments. The present writer, too, 
has often wondered how it is that, while artists of less 
merit are repeatedly selected as the subjects of special 
monographs, there would appear to be no comprehensive 
essay on this Bergamask master; and this, too, despite 
his eminence in his own day, and his popularity in the 
present. It should be relatively easy to draw up a corpus 
of authentic works of the master as a criterion by which all 
doubtful attributions could be judged, when, no doubt, 
more than one Cinquecento portrait lightly assigned to 
another brush would be seen to proclaim Moroni as its 
author. Even where this painter’s work is not signed and 
dated, it is possible in practically all his portraits to assign 
an approximate date. In this respect Moroni resembles 
Holbein, Lucidel, Moro, Sanchez Coello, the “‘ Clouet ” 
school, etc., in that he makes no attempt to edit or “ inter- 
pret ”’ his sitters, but renders them literally in their habits 
as they lived. 

Dr. Borenius’ remarks upon the costume in this por- 
trait are very much to the point. On seeing the repro- 
duction in your pages I was at once struck, like him, with 
the resemblance to the same painter’s “ Bernardo Spini ” 


LETTER FROM 


DE TORNE 


By BENGT 


by the International Exhibition in Paris, we are 

now going to take a survey of the buildings, works 

of art, and gardens on the Esplanade des Invalides 
and the borders of the Seine. 

The main entrance between the “ Grand Palais ” and 
the “ Petit Palais ” is like a manifesto. It is due to the 
collaboration of several artists and really sums up the effort 
of the exhibition. 

Four countries occupy the space between the main 
entrance and the “ Pont Alexandre,” that is to say, England, 
Italy, Belgium, and Japan. Their pavilions being bigger 
than those of other foreign countries this ensemble almost 
dominates the whole exhibition. The British pavilion, 
however, will be too familiar to readers of APOLLO to 
require any further mention. The Italian palace is the 
work of Monsieur Brasini. It is natural that Signor 
Mussolini’s government should want to lay stress upon the 
great traditions of the country. The Italian pavilion 
therefore does not express anything new, its general 
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at Bergamo. The latter work, though, being a full-length, 
is more readily datable than the portrait here in question, 
a bare half-length. We are, therefore, limited to the 
evidence of the cap and ruff.* Dr. Borenius is un- 
doubtedly right in discerning a strong Spanish influence 
in the dress. In this connection it is interesting to recall 
that Tom Coryat (Crudities, 1611), when visiting Bergamo, 
explicitly notes a Spanish tendency in the fashion of apparel 
there. The tall, full bonnet, is by no means specifically 
Bergamask ; it would seem rather to have been of Spanish 
origin, and adopted not only in Italy, but in the Low 
Countries, France and Austria, c. 1570-90. The very full, 
bulbous crown, however, does seem a favourite in Italy; 
the Spanish form being relatively square-topped and more 
formally pleated,t as may be seen in Rolam Mois’ portrait 
of Don Alonso de Aragon y Borja (Palacio Villahermosa, 
Madrid), or in Abraham de Bruyn’s two well-known series 
of costume prints, 1577 and 1581. The ruff, too, has 
developed beyond the primitive forms characteristic of the 
fifties and ’sixties, and betrays the taste of c. 1570 or later. 
Already the “ sets ” (pleats) approach the type known as 
a la confusion, being purposely disordered and intermingled. 
From the (posthumous) inscription on the “ Spini ” portrait 
and the sitter’s apparent age, one would assume it to have 
been painted c. 1570-75, and personally I should assign 
a date little later than 1570 to the Ottawa painting. 
F. M. KELLY. 


* There is nothing specially characteristic in the doublet or 
ruffles so far as they are visible. 


+ English examples are generally flatter and lower. 
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character being rather conservative. Unfortunately, the 
impression of the main front is not quite satisfying. It is 
overloaded with two heavy columns, that have nothing 
whatever to do with the construction of the whole building, 
although they occupy a dominating place. Moreover, they 
are far too near each other. And in this case we do not feel 
inclined to excuse what Burckhardt reproached the Farnese 
palace in Rome with. However, the other fronts of the 
Italian pavilion are satisfying. The spacious interiors 
aim at a magnificent total effect. Mussolini’s bust is a 
powerful work, and Monsieur Chini’s frescoes, inspired 
by Michelangelo, are attractive. 

The Belgian pavilion is the work of Monsieur W. 
Horta. This artist has, together with Henri van de Velde, 
from the very beginning been one of the leaders of the new 
movement in Belgium. It was therefore quite natural to 
choose him for the architect. The Belgian pavilion is 
highly characteristic of the tendencies it is to represent. 
Its architecture does not aim at classical beauty or elegance. 
On the contrary, Monsieur Horta has here been searching 














for a new form, a task that is sometimes more intellectual 
than esthetic. This pavilion contains many interesting 
things, a beautiful marble dining-room, etc. 

The Japanese house is really exquisite and exceedingly 
homogeneous. It is due to the collaboration of Messieurs 
Yomada and Mujamato Ewakiche. The small but graceful 
interiors are all perfect of their kind. An unfailing taste, 
trained by a long tradition, has arranged the whole. In this 
unusually attractive ensemble we do not find any traces of 
seeking for innovation. It just follows old Japanese 
tradition. 

The “ Pont Alexandre ” has been transformed into an 
ingenious and bizarre gallery of shops. Among the objects 
there exhibited Monsieur Paul Kiss’s works of forged iron 
are to be mentioned. They are composed with an exquisite 
taste, and the execution is brilliant. Besides, the works 
of forged iron executed nowadays mark one of the 
surest innovations of contemporary art. Every one of the 
four big shops in Paris, the “ Bon Marché,” the “ Prin- 
temps,” “‘ The Louvre,” and the “ Galeries Lafayette,” 
has built a pavilion. That of the “ Bon Marché ” contains 
a fine dining-room, whereas the hall in the “ Printemps ” 
building is remarkable. From the architectural point of 
view the “ Louvre ” pavilion is particularly charming. It 
is the work of Monsieur Albert Laprade. The artist has 
here created a piece of architecture that is perfectly modern, 
well proportioned, airy, and elegant; one of the happiest 
achievements of modern architecture on the exhibition 
grounds. The pavilion of the “ Galeries Lafayette ” con- 
tains two very remarkable interiors, a dining-room and a 
library. These two really distinguished and original 
masterpieces are due to Monsieur Maurice Dufréne. They 
show the immense progress that the art of arranging 
interiors has made during these last years. 

On each side of the “‘ Esplanade des Invalides ” there is 
a big stand containing interiors and different works of art 
or industrial art. Many of them, as also the “ Hotel d’ un 
riche collectionneur,” by Monsieur Ruhlmann, are very 
interesting indeed. As a rule the outstanding features about 
the interiors on the exhibition grounds are the colouring 
and the ensemble. For, rather often, details like beds, 
tables, chairs, etc., are more eccentric than really beautiful, 
whereas the impression of the whole is very attractive. 

The exhibition of glasswork, pottery, majolica, china, 
etc., is vast.. Not less than three pavilions are entirely 
devoted to it, that is to say, those of the Sévres, Royal 
Copenhagen, and Baccarat factories. But in spite of 
that we find exhibitions of the same kind in the stands, in 
the “‘ Grand Palais,” and in some of the foreign pavilions. 
It would be quite impossible to discuss it here. Suffice it to 
say that many contemporary artists have taken up for- 
gotten practices, or even invented some new methods of 
procedure. However, the Royal Copenhagen, and Bing 
& Gréndal majolica and china must be mentioned. There 
is really a great variety in the exquisite products of these two 
Danish manufactories. The Swedish Orrefors and the 
Austrian Lobmeyr glassworks are most exquisite. It is a 
matter of course that the Bohemian and Venetian glass, 
and also the products of many French manufacturers and 
artists, the Cantagalli faience, etc., are equally interesting. 

The “ Cour des Métiers” contains a series of big 
frescoes, representing different aspects of modern life. 
This vast work has been carried out by Messieurs H. 
Marret, Henri Rapin, and O. Guillonnet. The ensemble 
as well as the different compositions are attractive. Three 
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distinctly developed styles are represented in this series, 
every one expressing the personal temperament of the 
collaborating artists. Monsieur O. Guillonnet’s works are 
particularly interesting. The artist is a good draughtsman 
and possesses a decorative sense of colour, although his 
nuances are perhaps somewhat surprising. He composes 
his groups in a natural, easy, and elegant way, and his works 
are really animated by the modern spirit in the best sense of 
the word. Speaking symptomatically, his compositions at 
the “ Cour des Métiers ” are very attractive indeed. 

Behind the “ Cour des Métiers ” the organizers of the 
exhibition have arranged an apartment of a supposed 
embassy. This ensemble is an important manifestation. 
Some of the interiors are rather experimental, like so many 
other things at this exhibition. However, there are other 
rooms that convey to us an esthetically satisfying feeling. 
The waiting-room of a supposed Ministry for Arts is not 
only monumental and really personal, but even attractive 
in spite of its solemn character. The'colouring, as also 
the sculptural decoration is particularly happy. The 
ensemble is due to the collaboration of several artists. 

The pavilion of the City of Paris is vast. It is the work 
of several Parisian schools that have erected and decora- 
ted it and filled some of its galleries with their products. 
The greatest feature about this pavilion is its “ Salon 
d@’honneur,” which occupies the centre of the building. It 
is due to the Boulle school, which has here created a very 
important work. Admirers of the new style are wont to 
insist on the original and personal character of modern 
interiors. But, above all, a room should be immediately and 
spontaneously attractive. In so many new interiors we 
cannot help feeling the effect of the artist. And this 
impression certainly puts us off. For it prevents us from 
finding the atmosphere of homeliness that we are in- 
stinctively seeking for when entering a room, be it even 
the principal reception-room of a state apartment. How- 
ever, the impression of the “ Salon d’honneur” in the 
Parisian pavilion is quite different. This magnificent room 
is at the same time gay and attractive, which is to be con- 
sidered a great achievement in modern decorative art. 

The smaller foreign pavilions are quite different from 
each other. Some countries seem to stick to their national 
traditions, which are being presented in a more or less 
modernized form. Other nations, on the other hand, are 
represented by ultra-modern tendencies. 

Really serious modern artistic manifestations sometimes 
assume the character of discussions rather than that of 
works of art. This is, for instance, the case with the Dutch 
pavilion. It tries to give a synopsis of a Dutch house, to 
express its fundamental idea. And for this purpose the 
artist has left out every detail. On the other hand the 
principal constructive idea is being accentuated in a 
curious, very emphatic way. Briefly, we are here concerned 
with platonic and stoic ideas, with their energetic concen- 
tration on essentials and their contempt of adiafora. Thus, 
the Dutch pavilion is a philosophic lesson rather than a 
piece of architecture, a dissertation on psychology rather 
than a work of art. 

The immediate pleasure we derive from less experi- 
mental pavilions is certainly considerably greater. In that 
respect the Spanish and Swedish pavilions are quite 
characteristic. Of all the styles that have successively 
dominated the Iberian peninsula it is the Moresque 
“* Mudejar ” one which has been chosen for representing 
the country at the International Exhibition in Paris. From 
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the historical point of view this is quite natural, the Mudejar 
style having dominated nearly all the history of Spanish 


architecture. Monsieur Bravo, who is the author of this 
pavilion, has created a very attractive work. It is a matter 
of course that the old Moresque style has been slightly 
modernized. This modification, however, has been 
carried out in a quiet and skilful way. The colouring of the 
whole, as well as the picturesque interior with its fountain, 
are very charming indeed. 


The Swedish pavilion is the work of Monsieur Bergsten. 
It is a quiet and simple building, the outside and inside of 
which show a refined culture and sure taste. 


An important specimen of modern architecture is 
furnished by the inner decoration of the “‘ Grand Palais.” 
This grand and monumental ensemble is due to Monsieur 
Letrasne. The architect has here transformed the vast 
space that used to be the central hall in an ingenious 
way. An enormous staircase occupies the central part 
whereas the rest has been divided into several compart- 
ments. The decoration is exceedingly simple, being 
reduced to essentials. But the effect of all this ensemble is 
particularly happy. 

Many different works of art of varying value have been 
dispersed all over the exhibition grounds. A charming 
specimen of modern decorative painting is furnished by 
Monsieur Jean Adler’s fresco on the outside of one of 


the long stands at the Esplanade des Invalides. The 
conception and colouring of the whole remind us of 
late trecento or early quattrocentro works, although the 
spirit of this composition is quite modern. There is no 
intellectual heaviness about this work, the artist having 
expressed himself quite spontaneously. 

The sculptural decoration of buildings and gardens is 
very interesting. It is true that a great many of these 
works convey to us a feeling of effort rather than inspiration, 
or search for innovation rather than esthetic satisfaction. 
But there are many exceptions. 

Messieurs Bouraine’s and Lefaguais’ reliefs on the 
front of the “ Pavillon de la Ville, Paris,” Monsieur Pierre 
Delamarre’s nymphs, some archaistic statues at the “ Foire 
de Paris,” etc., are very attractive indeed. 

All the gardens in the exhibition grounds are perfectly 
beautiful. They seem to belong to a territory where 
modern art has already grown quite conscious of its 
powers. No hesitation whatever! The definite style 
is found ! 


The way the water is employed at the exhibition is very 
original and effective. But the impression is enhanced by 
the ingenious lighting. Here, too, modern art has proved 


absolutely sovereign. New, never-dreamt-of artistic 
perspectives will open by means of the ideas thus 
inaugurated. 


LETTER FROM BERLIN 
By OSCAR BIE 


USIC is a sociable art. It is only possible to 

cultivate it where social conditions prevail 

among the audience as well as among the per- 

formers. The opera is based entirely on this 
principle, and can only exist in a large town, and, since it 
cannot support itself economically, it requires enlightened 
patronage to subsidize it. As we have no more courts now, 
the matter rests with the State or city. We have experi- 
enced in Berlin various methods of managing the opera, 
and it is worth while to consider how they worked. The 
State inherited the opera from the court, and often found 
it difficult to carry on owing to the hard economic con- 
ditions. The conductor of the republican opera, Max von 
Schillings, is a clever and sympathetic musician, as well as 
diplomatic by nature; which proved particularly useful 
during the recent economic struggles. On the other hand, 
the Government showed a great deal of understanding for 
the popular development of the opera and for its educa- 
tional value. Thus it has come about that after much 
trouble the State opera has come into possession of two 
houses, the old one, “‘ Unter den Linden,” for the actual 
traditional cultivation of the opera, and for making experi- 
ments with new operas; and the entirely rebuilt Kroll 
establishment, for more popular purposes. Here a union 
has been formed with the Folk Theatre, which has taken 
over part of the building and a number of the seats. Not 
only was the manner in which Oscar Kaufmann carried out 
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this imposing reconstruction with the cheapest materials, 
in the midst of the inflation, an economic miracle, but the 
division of the opera, which has never been attempted 
elsewhere in the world, justified itself at first from the 
financial point of view. The inclusion of the popular 
opera enabled a double use to be made of the personnel, 
which, in these days, could not be kept even partially idle, 
and added so much to the takings that the opera “ Unter 
den Linden ” was not only comfortably supported by that 
on the K6nigsplatz, bur cven at times showed a decided 
profit, which had formerly never been the case. To-day 
the position is no longer so good. The State management 
has applied the same methods and with the same success 
to the dramatic theatre (Schaupielhaus) and the Schiller 
Theatre. The “ Deutsches Opernhaus,” a private under- 
taking supported by the State, which has flourished for a 
long time beside the State opera, could not withstand the 
difficult times. This is not the place to enter into the many 
mistakes and contentions that have brought this theatre 
to the brink of ruin. Anyway, its system has not justified 
itself and has ended in failure, out of which the town is 
now engaged in taking over the building as its own 
property in order to reorganize it with Bruno Walter as 
conductor. 

The great “‘ Volksoper ” met with the same fate. It was 
founded in its day as a purely business undertaking, with 
no other support than that of certain private patrons, who, 
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when they could be found, came to the rescue. The 
“ Volksoper ” failed because it could no longer find anyone 
willing to cover its losses. And just because the town was 
interested in the “ Deutsches Opernhaus ” it did nothing 
for the “ Volksoper,” although this had played an impor- 
tant part in the musical life of our town through a series of 
interesting productions, especially Handel and Boris 
Godunov, and in general through the fresh spirit that 
animated its personnel, which has now come to an end. 
The result is clear ; it was a mistake to believe that in a new 
State anything so remote from business as the opera could 
be kept up through private activity alone. It was born in 
the age of courts, and is to be saved to-day only if placed 
on the stage by a combination of powerful subsidy and 
popular interest. The State opera has done this very 
cleverly, and has, for this reason, outlived its rivals. It 
was a magnificent economic struggle carried on on a par- 
ticularly precarious footing, such as has not taken place 
on a similar scale in any other great capital. Berlin pos- 
sessed, apart from some smaller undertakings, four per- 
manent opera houses, in which eight thousand people 
could daily partake of this enjoyment. The whole of the 
United States only possess two permanent operas. 


The immense demand for opera is only a part of the 
strong musical activity of this town. From the point of 
view of demand, though not from the point of view of 
production, it is the most musical city in the world. The 
cause of this lies not only in the social life of the town, but 
rather in the fact that just as before the war the opinion 
of the Berlin Press is indispensable in the market of the 
world. Countless young artistes give their first recitals 
here, and repeat them if they are successful, in order to 
have the notices on which to start their career. A number 
of well-known artistes never fail to give a certain number of 
concerts during every season, so that their names should 
not be forgotten. When one counts up all these concerts 
that are arranged by the artistes themselves, and adds to that 
all the performances by visiting quartets and choral 
societies, and even orchestras, quite a large number of 
evenings in the season are already taken up. There are 
only very few artistes in the world who do not conform 
to this custom, and no beginner who does not venture on 
such an experiment. 


Then there is another series of concerts arranged, not by 
the artistes, but by agents. Celebrated conductors or 
soloists are engaged in order to turn popular favour in 
subscription nights or single performances into money. 
These are the concerts for which the public pays, the others 
are generally paid for by the artistes, the agent being always 
the recipient. There are even combinations in which an 
unknown artiste engages a celebrated one in order to provide 
for himself a hearing. In each case it is the agent who 
carries on the business part. Owing to the anti-capitalist 
tendency, there have sprung up everywhere a number of 
unions which attempt to place the management of concerts 
in the hands of the artistes themselves. They have had a 
certain amount of success. Yet one cannot deny that the 
management of all the concerts which attract a large con- 
course of people, and create such a demand that an overflow 
even falls to the share of an unbusinesslike enterprise, lies 
in the hands of the agencies, who completely govern the 
situation. 


This management has quite the character of a market. 
In music, values are established not through private study 


or sale, but through reproduction, which stands for publicity 
in this art. Reproduction requires an atmosphere of sharp 
competition, the disposal of large means, the greatest 
ambition with regard to criticism, and the possibility to 
collect and hold an audience. In Berlin these conditions 
are to be found, owing to the great powers of assimilation 
and the variety of classes of which the audience is composed, 
from subscribers to free ticket-holders. So Berlin has 
become the great music mart. The concerts have grown to 
such an extent that our halls can no longer cope with them. 
The season begins already in the autumn, and continues far 
into spring. There are nights on which eight to ten 
important concerts take place. The halls are booked up 
almost a year in advance, so that a late-comer can only find 
room by chance. 


How many orchestras are there actually in Berlin ? 
The first in rank and excellence is naturally the opera 
orchestra. Only in the hardest times has it played outside 
its own house. Its concerts enjoy a regular public, which, 
however, is very conservative. Kleiber, the present 
director, on the other hand, is a man of advanced ideas, 
and does not hesitate to produce works that are new to this 
public, and even novelties in general. Various conflicts are 
going on there now, the unpleasant sounds of which one 
has not been accustomed to hear. But Kleiber appears to be 
the winner. He has succeeded in developing the smal} 
following with which he started into a regular public, which 
follows him with enthusiasm, and values his personality. 


The second large orchestra is the Philharmonic. They 
are not employees, but have their own management, and 
accept engagements from the agencies, or invite their own 
conductor. Here Biilow once worked, and then Arthur 
Nikisch; it is the sacred spot of European concert life. 
Every soloist who has the courage to play here is a made 
man. Furtwangler has taken on the direction now, and one 
cannot say that the attendance has decreased. As in the 
case of the opera concerts, the final rehearsal and the 
performance do not always suffice to admit all that would 
come. The third orchestra of importance is that of 
Bliithner, now called the new Symphony Orchestra, which 
also gives a series of subscription concerts, but finds some 
difficulty in getting a footing in Berlin. These are the 
three large concert-orchestras, in numbers and power fully 
sufficient for the great capital. 


One must not forget that the Deutsches Opernhaus also 
has its own, not indifferent, orchestra, and that the great 
Volksoper had attracted a young orchestra which continues 
its existence as a corporation. To this should be added a 
number of occasional orchestras, including the operette and 
the amateur orchestras so frequently heard in Berlin. They 
do not always offer the musicians a lucrative position. One 
observes how often even good musicians appear in cafés, 
cabarets, and hotels, where they have the prospect of much 
better remuneration. 


The principal question concerning the musical life of a 
town is the actual relation of production to reproduction. 
Berlin is essentially a reproductive town. The educational 
side—the city high school (Hochschule) for music, with a 
collection of other schools—and the opportunity of hearing 
old masterpieces produced, all this is splendid. But 
creative music is not at home here. Great composers have 
only lived in Berlin when they had an appointment or a 
position. Richard Strauss lived here for a time because he 
was director of the opera; Busoni because he conducted a 
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class at the academy ; and Schreker lives here now because 
he is director of the “ Hochschule.” Berlin is not a 
creative soil—it is rather a market. Owing to this we also 
find comparatively few new productions in the opera and 
concert halls. A public educated on reproductions finds 
itself disturbed by a novelty. Besides, a failure in the Berlin 
opera or under Furtwangler would completely ruin the 
chances of a new work. There are far more new pro- 
ductions in Dresden, Frankfurt, or Mannheim, because 
they are less dangerous there. Richard Strauss held the 
opinion that a State opera was not at all intended for new 
experiments, but only for the perfect production of old and 
valued works. That this maxim is not always adhered to 
is due to an idealism that still believes in the necessity to 
fight against practical business. 


The Berlin musical season has lasted longer than usual 
this year, owing to the visit of the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, which, under our own Kleiber, created the 
same excitement zs elsewhere. At first the tickets were not 
particularly run after, and were sold out only when a 
certain political significance was given to the event. The 
Viennese received all the praise, but Kleiber was strongly 
criticized owing to his, always very personal, tempo. Such 
is fate in Berlin. An artiste is first of all showered with 
praises and then, out of sheer love of excitement, when 
everybody has become accustomed to him, faults are found 
in him which he has never been without. Kleiber belongs 
to that class of young conductors who, without a strong 
traditional education, go their own way, see the old in a 
new light, and propagate the new with conviction. In any 
case, he is not boring. I, too, can imagine the first theme 
of Mozart’s Symphony in E flat Major more rapid, but for 
that, the last theme was a masterpiece in lightness of style. 
One thing was perfect : the Beethoven C Minor Concerto 
which Schnabel played with a beauty of tone and an 
intensity without rarallel; it was so colourfully and softly 
treated by the Philharmonic Orchestra as has never been 
heard before. These are perfections without question. 
It is when we come to ofera that Kleiber’s position be- 
comes critical. His energy has already called forth certain 
considerations and even opposition. In the meantime 
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Schillings is still carrying on a struggle with the Govern- 
ment, and has never met with so much sympathy on the 
part of the Press, which would now support him even 
against Kleiber in the case of Barbara Kemp. Differences 
can easily arise between an independent artiste who has 
grown to be part of our opera and a young general musical 
director, which can only be smoothed through the diplo- 
macy of such an able manager. Excitement is also growing 
concerning the coming city opera, and many declare that 
the engagements should have been made not so much by 
the manager, Tietjen, as by Walter, who has not even been 
here since then. It would be better to wait and see. So 
many artistes cling to Walter, and would only come to this 
institution through him, that Tietjen will have little else 
to do than to complete their splendid array. By what one 
hears of him he has a will of his own. He will not make it 
easy for the State opera in the beginning. The State and 
the city will have to compete ! 


Yes, in Berlin there is too much publicity about music. 
There is too much excitement about every private secret, 
one is too eager to make everything into a case or a crisis. 
It would be better to see to it first that all the gaps, the 
legacy of the war period, are filled. Berlin does not hold 
the highest position in the reproduction of modern music, 
which in other large towns of the Continent has long since 
become the habit and the daily nourishment of the public. 
True, Stravinsky has now been given a place in the State 
opera, but a section of the Press still dares to reckon this 
as a transgression. We are behind the times. Even during 
the period of inflation it was better, for with foreign cur- 
rency one could arrange foreign concerts here almost 
gratis. To-day, with the economic difficulties, things are 
again worse. There is no natural progress. The Inter- 
national Society for Modern Music, which was inaugurated 
with such good results in London by Dent, had, so far, a 
German section, but no Berlin group which gave indepen- 
dent concerts. This has now at last been arranged. Let 
us hope that through this the link with the world will be 
strengthened which will place this town, so rich in musical 
apparatus, also artistically on a level with the style and the 
requirements of the age. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK 


By WALTER SINCLAIR 


UST now, with the “ dog-days ” at their worst, art 
is languishing, or at least the art events are. Most 
of the artists are abroad, or in the country; while 
those responsible for the exhibitions are also on 
vacation, or more than likely profitably scouring Paris 
and other European centres for interesting events. Natur- 
ally one can expect a Cézanne, a Matisse, or a Picasso 
brought back to give piquancy to the season. One enter- 
prising Fifth Avenue gallery will surely hold an exhibition 
of paintings by a Slav artist whose barbaric colour and 
arabesques will once again “ capture” New York. In 
addition, there will be the Harriman Tri-national exhibition 
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scheduled for the new year; and, of course, the usual 
shows of the Independents, the Salons of America, and last, 
but not least, something exotic from the Belmaison Gallery. 

The astonishing prices realized at the Sargent sale at 
Christie’s do not seem to have pleased the New York 
art world. Both the Press and the artists’ colony were a 
little chagrined, and somewhat contemptuous of the whole 
affair when the news came through of the prices paid. 
This is rather extraordinary, especially when one remem- 
bers the fulsome praise that was continually given Sargent, 
and how the ttle “ Master” was freely bestowed upon 
him. Now it seems that we have a real anti-Sargent 
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attack from the pen of Peyton Boswell, who writes in a 
long article that : 


“These prices were many times what the pictures 
are worth. Art critics know this, art dealers know it, 
and artists know it. The only ones who do not know 
it are the collectors who merely float on the crest of the 
wave. The art dealers who bought at the prevailing 
prices did so because their minds were wisely fixed 
on the crest of this same wave.” 


Continuing, this same writer says : 


“* Sargent was a master of craftsmanship. He knew 
how to paint. Every artist will pay tribute to his 
knowledge of the craft of painting and his dexterity 
in the use of the brush. But he lacked inspiration, 
and without inspiration no artist can live throughout 
the ages. . . . All their virtuosity, all their craftsman- 
ship will not obtain for them enduring fame. If they 
have nothing to say in paint that will inspire and thrill 
succeeding generations they cannot live. . . . Sargent 
had nothing to say that a few years hence will provide 
for him a place among the immortals. 


“‘ Sargent was a master of craftsmanship, and he 
knew how to paint, in a higher degree than many 
artists whose fame will last. He had something more 
—the knack of making contemporary fame for himself. 
It is that which the buyers at the Christie sale paid 
for. But contemporary fame won’t wear. . . . The 
astonishing prices brought by the works of socially 
popular and contemporarily famous artists are a con- 
stantly recurring phenomenon in the art world. 
Those who pay these prices can afford to do so, so 
it is no great matter so far as they are concerned. But 
it is discouraging to artists who really have the fire of 
genius but who are neglected because collectors lavish 
their money merely on those who ride (for whatever 
reason) the crest of the wave.” 


The conclusion of this outburst consists of a list of 
names of living painters, who, in the opinion of the writer, 
are either “better figure painters,” or “better land- 
scapists,” or “ greater water-colourists” than Sargent. 
The final utterance of Mr. Boswell’s is that: “‘ These 
artists all feel what they paint. They are poets, not 
versifiers.” 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art has rejected the 
William A. Clark collection because of the conditions of 
the bequest, which this museum could not undertake. 
The result is that the collection has been accepted by the 
Concoran Gallery at Washington, the alternate beneficiary, 
which has been enabled to comply with the terms of the 
will through the generosity of the surviving members of 
the Clark family, who will provide funds for the building 
of a wing to house the treasures as a whole. 


The Coficoran Gallery in acquiring this collection 
brings to mind the queer collection of other works at 
present housed under its roof. These pictures are a 
strange assortment of French and German Salon paintings 


presented by well-meaning citizens absolutely lacking in 
taste. It has been suggested in certain quarters that they 
should be relegated to the cellars to rot, or be otherwise 
destroyed. For the moment it seems that no one can 
remove them, as no authority apparently has the power to 
do so. 


The new wing for the Clark collection is to be located 
in the Mall, a short distance from the White House, and 
will be constructed immediately from designs by Charles 
A. Platt, the designer of the Freer Art Gallery, Washington. 


Rochester is showing its summer exhibition of con- 
temporary American paintings. This annual event lasts 
two months, and gives one a good idea of what is being 
done to-day by our most popular artists. It is not altogether 
encouraging. Among the work shown there is also a 
semi-modern touch. One could not justly call it modern, 
as the painters in question never go the whole hog. These 
include the late George Bellows, Rockwell Kent, who is 
inclined to be pretty, Leon Kroll, who invariably exploits 
a vertical brushwork all over his canvas, Charles Burchfield, 
and John Carroll. Hayley Lever, and possibly Hermine 
David, are conspicuous among the best of the “ others,” 
who include the facile Robert Henri, George Luks, Charles 
Hawthorne, and Guy Pene du Bois. However, Rochester 
just now is more interesting because of the fine collection 
of original drawings made by Winslow Homer during his 
service on “ Harper’s Weekly ” during the Civil War. Homer, 
of course, is one of our few Old Masters, and his fame is 
justly increasing every day. 

Los Angeles is the scene of a new organization called 
“The Contemporary Painters,” who represent the more 
experimental and newer tendencies in art. The group, 
which will hold monthly exhibitions, numbers thirty or 
more, and includes S. McDonald Wright, Conrad Buff, 
Henri de Kruif, George Stojana, and Helena Dunlap. 
Water-colours by Vlaminck, Maufra, Segonzac, and 
Foujita, from the private collection of Martin A. Ryerson, 
are being shown at the Chicago Art Institute. Chicago 
also announces its thirty-eighth annual exhibition of 
American paintings and sculpture, beginning October 29, 
and continuing until December 13. There will be gold, 
silver, and bronze medals, and cash prizes to the value of 
5,850 dollars. 


A collection of paintings by American artists has been 
shipped to Dunedin, New Zealand, to be shown at the 
exposition to take place in November. A prominent 
position has been given for this group of pictures, which 
particularly pleases the American artist, as it opens up a 
new field of appreciation and business. 


Dr. Fiske Kimball, formerly head of the department of 
Fine Arts at the City College of New York, and instructor 
and lecturer at the Metropolitan Museum, has been 
appointed director of the Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art, Philadelphia. Dr. Kimball is widely 
known as an authority on colonial architecture. As director 
of the Philadelphia Museum he will be responsible for the 
policy of the new Museum of Art on the Parkway. 
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THE COLOUR-PRINTS OF HIROSHIGE, by Epwarp F. 
STRANGE. With 52 plates including 16 in colour. (Cassell.) 
£3 38. 

IROSHIGE ! 

name evokes ! 

I am surrounded by Hiroshige colour-prints 

—five of them—at this moment. Long have 

they been the companions of my study. They came into 

our household from the Hart collection—Ernest Hart, 

physician and art-lover, whose chief recreation was “ Col- 

lecting Ancient Japanese objects of art, and study of their 

history.” These five were duplicates: Ernest Hart ex- 

changed them for a fine George Hitchcock landscape which 
he desired. 

Every day I look at these five Hiroshiges: they are 
friends that fail not : their beauty lasts. They are all blue 
Hiroshiges with blobs of lustrous black, beautifully drawn 
into the shapes of bridges, boats, and trees, and little figures, 
red and yellow, some with lanterns : the figures are always 
in the right place. My favourite is the one with an arching 
bridge stretching right across the picture, and in the sky 
there is a falling rocket. 

I turn to the page in Mr. Edward F. Strange’s indis- 
pensable, fascinating book—yes, I am that rare reviewer 
who is not ashamed to be enthusiastic—and read about 
the seals, marks, signatures, and inscriptions, all part of 
the designs that decorate our Hiroshiges; then I turn to 
the page of the volume whereon are reproduced twenty- 
four of his signatures, and I spend a happy hour comparing 
them with the signatures on our Hiroshiges. Then I re- 
read the chapter on “ Hiroshige and Western Art ” wherein 
Mr. Strange says some wise things about the influence of 
this great Japanese artist on Whistler and Beardsley, and on 
the French and English poster artists, that influence being 
the casting away of superfluities, and the search for essen- 
tial beauty. And then I turn again to the amazing Catalogue 
of Hiroshige’s signed colour-prints, printed at the end of 
the book—sixty pages of it—and even this is not complete, 
“ for they must number thousands and thousands, and are 
now scattered all over the world.” 

Am I making it clear why I have called this an indis- 
pensable book? But it is not a literary book in the way 
of Walter Pater or Fromentin, or even Berenson: it is a 
work of scholarship and research carried out against all 
odds through love of the subject, and written with the 
sobriety of a man who has spent a lifetime as an official of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, with daily access to that 
museum’s splendid collection of Japanese colour-prints. 
There are two pages of the work of enigmatic Hiroshige II, 
the master’s pupil, who has troubled so many. Mr. Strange, 
I think, settles him. 

It is an indispensable book because it tells us all that is 
at present known about the art of Hiroshige—so essentially 
Japanese. How valuable that should be as a warning 
beacon in these days when international culture and 
rivalry are converting the art of the nations into a 
polyglot smear. What a sorry spectacle that was in Paris 
some years ago when we were shown a gallery of 
portraits by Japanese artists who had been infected by 
the Western tradition in painting. 

Hiroshige was, and remained, racial. 
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What visions of loveliness his 


To him was 


revealed the true Japanese vision. He was a stay-at-home ; 
he lived all his life at Yedo, the modern Tokyo, and he 
found his inspiration in the journeys he took especially 
along the great Tokaido road. His dates are 1797-1858, so 
he may be called a Modern Master. He was of the people ; 
by profession, before he became wholly artist, he was a 
member of the fire police—rather a sinecure. The colour- 
print industry, of which he was the genius, was an art for 
the people, analagous, in a way, to our Christmas supple- 
ments, posters, and picture-postcards. The art aristo- 
crats of the East ignored or despised the colour-prints. It 
was the West that discovered and acclaimed the beauty and 
wonder of them at their best. So it is fitting that the 
colour-print portrait of Hiroshige by his friend, Kunisada, 
issued in the year of his death, and reproduced in this 
volume, should contain his farewell sonnet : 

The Eastern City 

I leave. And—without a brush— 

To see new scenes 

I take the long road 

That leads to the distant West. 


Hiroshige’s farewell poem, says Mr. Strange, was 
prophetic. In the worldly sense Hiroshige—as Mr. Yone 
Noguchi confesses—has indeed come to the West. 


Cc. L. H. 


ITALIAN LANDSCAPE IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
ENGLAND, by ELIZABETH WHEELER MANWARING, Ph.D. 
243 pp. ; 25 illus. 14s. net. (Oxford University Press.) 


Here is a book which no one interested in the history 
of landscape-painting can read without feeling permanently 
enriched from a great many points of view. The sub-title 
of this volume describes it as “a study chiefly of the 
influence of Claude Lorrain and Salvator Rosa on English 
taste 1700-1800.” The prestige which these and kindred 
painters enjoyed with the earlier generations of English 
connoisseurs is well known, and is to this day clearly 
reflected in such eighteenth and early nineteenth-century 
collections as have survived. Miss Manwaring illustrates, 
with an astonishing wealth of literary evidence, the opinions 
as regards the landscape masters of the seicento held in 
eighteenth-century England, traces the reflection of this 
opinion in contemporary poetry and prose, and discusses 
also that fascinating subject, the creation of Italian land- 
scape in England. A number of illustrations mostly from 
engravings suppiements Miss Manwaring’s comments in a 
welcome fashion : her readers will, we feel sure, be par- 
ticularly grateful for an example such as Charles Mid- 
dleton’s “ Design for Cattle-shed and Gothic Ruin” 
(p. 162). There is a touch of omniscience in Miss Man- 
waring’s grasp of the material which is simply over- 
whelming : in these circumstances it is all the more sur- 
prising to find that among Richardson’s predecessors no 
mention is made of William Aglionby’s profoundly inter- 
esting book “ Painting Illustrated” (1685); Edward 
Norgate’s “ Miniatura” (1650) would also have yielded 
some noteworthy quotations as regards early appreciation 
of landscape-painting (see p. 42, etc., in Mr. Martin Hardie’s 
edition of 1919). In speaking of the Altieri Claudes 
(p. 67) Miss Manwaring says that they “ finally ” went to 
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Leigh Court: an American audience would probably be 
interested to be told that, some forty years ago, they were 
acquired for the Vanderbilt collection. These, and a few 
other slips and omissions (the “ Salvator” at Dresden, 
p. 48, is a Magnasco) are, however, but small blemishes, 
and, taken all in all, the book is to be welcomed as a 
performance of great originality, sagacity, and value. 
5. 3 


THE UNCOLLECTED WORK OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 

(John Lane, The Bodley Head, Ltd.) £2 2s. 

This long-expected work is now before us, and a pardon- 
able thrill of excitement causes one to turn the pages 
hurriedly, seeking for new-found treasures. But it seems 
that the time for new discoveries and authentic gems is 
over, and we must be content with, and thankful for, 
scraps and reissues. The great period of 1896, 1897, and 
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THE STORY OF BRITISH SPORTING PRINTS, by 
Captain FRANK SILTZER. 409 pp.; 20 illustrations (four in 
colour). 30s. (Hutchinson.) 


The study of the English sporting print is an extremely 
vast and complicated business which is apt completely to 
bewilder the tyro. It is, of course, only by handling oneself 
a large number of prints that one can hope to acquire a 
real knowledge of them ; but the student’s task is immensely 
facilitated if he can refer to a written guide, and Captain 
Siltzer has in this book supplied a long-felt want. The 
volume does, however, much more than cater for the 
beginner ; the catalogues, compiled by Mr. George Harvey, 
which are appended to each chapter, convey a wealth of 
minute information, which will make this book an indis- 
pensable work of reference. As Captain Siltzer says in 
his preface, “in the case of sporting prints the compiler 
is a pioneer, so to speak. It is fresh ground that he is 
exploring, and no charts point out the dangers to be 
encountered by the adventurous; no guides exhort to 
decision or delay.” After the publication of the present 
volume all this is changed. The illustrations (four of them 
in colour) are well chosen; by the courtesy of Messrs. 
Hutchinson we are enabled to reproduce one of them, 
Grignion’s engraving after Hayman’s attractive subject 
“ Cricket.” 


1898, which saw “ The Rape of the Lock,” “ The Savoy,” 
“ The Pierrot of the Minute,” “‘ Volpone,” “ Mademoiselle 
de Maupin,” and “A Book of Fifty Drawings ” for the 
first time, yields only one drawing, “‘ Arbuscula,” and even 
that has been published twice before. The letters to 
Scotson-Clark (Nos. 58-69) are the most amusing things 
in the book, but we are sorry to see other letters described 
as “‘ never before reproduced,” which were, in fact, repro- 
duced in facsimile only a few months ago. There are 
several curious errors in the titles to the drawings, not the 
least being “‘ Head of a Chinese Priest ” (No. 42), which is 
really a Catholic priest, and was, moreover, published in 
the Bon-Mots series in 1894. The next (No. 43) is ob- 
viously “ Head of Pan,” and this also appeared in the Bon- 
Mots in 1893, not 1894. Nos. 44-47 are thumbnail 
sketches, the first we have ever seen of the artist (the Bon- 
Mots always excepted), and somehow they do not convince 
us as having the true authentic ring that even his earliest 
childhood sketches always have—one has only to compare 
them with the delightful scribbles in the Scotson-Clark 
letters. Mr. C. Lewis Hind’s introduction is very interest- 
ing and would please us mightily had we not already heard 
much the same story in his amusing memories published 
in “‘ The Sphere ” only this spring, and also his introduc- 
tion to the reissue of “Christ in Hades ”—not to mention 
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his articles in “ The Christian Science Monitor.” Mr. 
Hind disclaims all credit for finding the drawings that are 
collected in this book, and this lack of co-ordination between 
his text and the illustrations has led to a strange and un- 
fortunate inconsistency. On the last page of his introduc- 
tion he publishes, in full, that pathetic and heartrending 
last letter of Beardsley, in which the repentant artist tells 
his publisher to destroy all bad drawings, “ By all that is 
holy—ail obscene drawings,” and yet in the special edition 
of this book are published the six Juvenal and Lucian 
drawings which hitherto have only been seen in privately 
issued form. We wish to be broad-minded and fair to all, 
but, really and seriously, either the drawings or this letter 
should, in all decency, have been omitted. 


R. G. W. 


MEMORIES OF LIFE AND ART, THROUGH SIXTY 

YEARS, by WALTER SHAW SparROowW. (John Lane.) 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Shaw Sparrow, well known to a wide public as a 
writer and editor of matters artistic, gives us his memories 
of the past interwoven with much comment on the present. 
Mr. Sparrow dislikes the present, despises what he calls 
the “ Flapper Spirit of the Age,” and stands in awe of 
Industrialism, “‘ which,” he says, “ has become another 
name for Destiny.” Apart from this winter of his dis- 
content, however, he has many things to tell, many obser- 
vations to make on his experiences as a schoolboy; an art- 
student both at the Slade School and in Brussels; as a 
Bensonian actor, as an assistant editor of the “‘ Studio,” as 
a writer on art, and as an observer of life in general. 

Mr. Sparrow’s “ Memories ” are about rather than of 
rersons, so that the book is less full of personal anecdote 


MUSIC NEWS 


By PERCY 


Of Music in England.—The other day I picked up 
a provincial newspaper, and in the correspondence columns 
came across a letter to the Editor with that old and familiar 
heading “ Are We a Musical Nation?” The writer was 
of the opinion that since we possess such ornaments to the 
musical world as Sir Henry Wood, Sir Frederick Cowen, 
Sir Landon Ronald, Sir Hamilton Harty, Sir Dan 
Godfrey, Sir Edward Elgar, etc., we must be one; indeed 
he seemed to think that the “ Arabian Knights” were 
nothing to us! Without being entirely convinced by his 
arguments, his letter set me speculating idly as to what 
exactly it is that constitutes a musical nation. Now fate 
has mercifully spared me its worst indignities and I am 
not obliged to journey to the provinces and attend musical 
festivals and Eisteddfods after the London season is over, 
and, as it was a wet evening in mid-September and I had 
not been to a concert for at least two months, I decided to 
motor over to ——, a large seaside town a few miles from 
where I was staying, and go to one which was advertised 
in the same paper in order to see how an ordinary holiday 
audience reacted to the musical fare set before it. The 
town in question possesses a passable orchestra and 
engages the best-known artists, and I arrived just as a 
femous pianist was sitting down to play Beethoven’s 
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than one might expect. By far the most interesting pages, 
therefore, are those in which he tells of his personal rela- 
tions to such “notables” as Alphonse Legros, F. E. 
Benson, — Phillips, W. E. Henley, William de 
Morgan, and the study of Belgian art in the ’eighties and 
discussion of Belgian painters is a valuable contribution 


to history. H. F. 
UNKNOWN CORNWALL, by C. E. VuLLIAMy. 237 pp.; 


30 coloured plates; 84 drawings. 15s. 


A book of this kind is very apt to become a Baedeker— 
and although Mr. Vulliamy gives us literary and historical 
information in abundance with his topographical account, 
“Unknown Cornwall” is anything but a guide-book. 
The author not only entertains and amuses us, but has 
succeeded in capturing the enchantment of Cornwall, that 
Strange individuality . . . “ which embraces the entire 
country ; something which you find in the people, in the 
landscape, in the rocks . . . the dark valleys—in the very 
air.” He very wisely avoids going over old ground, and 
there are none of the all-too-familiar descriptions of beauty 
haunts. Instead, the lesser-known aspects and places are 
chosen with their romantic legends—together with delight- 
ful extracts from old books not accessible to the general 
public. A took that will interest those to whom Cornwall 
is unknown as well as those lovers of Cornwall who naturally 
will read with a more critical eye this comprehensive study 
of their favourite county. 

Mr. Vulliamy is fortunate in having secured Charles 
Simpson to illustrate his book, not only with many delightful 
water-colours, but with innumerable sketches among the 
text. 


AND NOTES 


COLSON 


Concerto in C Minor, which he gave with an understanding 
and a beauty of tone and phrasing that I have never heard 
surpassed. The applause was enthusiastic in the extreme 
and the pianist was recalled many times, one man in par- 
ticular, who was sitting just in front of me, seemed quite 
carried away by his feelings; and I said to myself, surely 
if an audience of this type can so appreciate great music 
greatly played, the man who wrote to the editor must be 
right. The next item, a second-rate orchestral suite, 
received just about the attention it deserved, and then 
a young woman with a squeaky little voice sang a 
trumpery imitation of an old English ballad, in which she 
informed us that “I love my love because I know my 
love loves me.” The enthusiasm was every bit as great as 
it had been for the pianist, and after repeated recalls she 
came back and, announcing that she would sing a song 
about a nightingale, proceeded to emit some of the most 
piercingly shrill and unpleasant sounds I have ever listened 
to. Perhaps I misunderstood the lady and she was imita- 
ting a nightmare, for I have heard many a nightingale, 
but never one like that; had Keats heard it he would never 
have written 
* Thou was not born for death, immortal bird ! ” 

Whatever it was it made no difference, for after this effort 
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(and effort, indeed, it was) the audience would hardly let 
her go; the man in front of me became so excited that I 
thought he would have a fit, and I left the hall hurriedly 
for fear my assistance might be needed to carry him out. 

This sort of thing is very puzzling : to listen with rapt 
attention to a long Beethoven concerto argues a con- 
siderable appreciation of good music, and how is it possible 
for the same audience to find equal pleasure in utter 
rubbish sung by a third-rate singer? Personally I think 
the explanation is that we are a musical nation in so far that 
we enjoy hearing music and taking part in it. In no 
other country could one find hundreds of people spending 
hours singing hymn after hymn as you find them doing 
in Hyde Park any evening when it is not raining too 
hard. Much of this singing is, of course, part of the 
various religious services which are held there, but it is 
the sole raison d’étre for some of the meetings. Once last 
summer I came across quite a large crowd singing old 
Somerset and Devonshire airs, the leader sang a verse 
alone in order to teach his hearers the words and the tune, 
and then they all sang it together; they seemed to be 
enjoying themselves immensely. Incidentally, quite apart 
from any light that such gatherings throw on the musical 
mentality of the people they are very interesting to a 
student of human nature. In the space of a few hundred 
yards I have seen meetings held by Socialists, Fascisti, 
Roman Catholics, Evangelists, an exposer of quack medi- 
cines, and a racing tout; they are, too, very amusing some- 
times. I heard at one meeting a young woman, with a 
most strident voice, describing her conversion : “ Oh, dear 
friends,” said she, “‘ come to the Lord ! Last night I was that 
wicked, that miserable, that ’elpless . ’ at this point a 
youthful voice called out : “ Yer feeling a bit better to-night, 
ain’t yer, Miss!” All these people listen to the speakers 
with the most perfect politeness, and are easily kept in 
order by three or four policemen; in France they would 
probably have to call out the military before the evening 
was over. 

To return to the subject of music. It seems to me 
that a good deal of such feeling for it as is possessed 
by the masses has its origin in their innate religious 
instinct and love of church music. The songs which attain 
the greatest popularity in England are very often of the 
hymn tune type, such as “ The Lost Chord,” “‘ Oh, Pro- 
mise me” or “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” and 
indeed, I think this touch of the church has a good deal 
to do with the lasting success of Sullivan’s music. The 
earliest music was, of course, written for the church, and 
to-day there is no church music in the world to compare 
with what can be heard in this country; in France, Italy, 
and Spain it is generally beneath contempt. We have 
also the best mixed choirs in the world, particularly 
those in the north of England. All this is very 
good so far as it goes, but it is not enough to give us a 
high place in the world of music. To love a thing does 
not necessarily imply a capacity for it, and it is here that 
we fail. We are very greatly lacking in the critical faculty 
and discrimination, and our sense of form and rhythm are 
culiously undeveloped. We prefer quantity to quality. 
In France, where musical enterprise is more or less 
confined to Paris and the various pleasure resorts, music 
lovers take a far more intelligent interest in their art, and 
in Germany there is a real love and knowledge of good 
music; it is impossible to imagine such institutions as the 
“* Ballad Concerts ” in either country. It is only fair to 


say that the general public have learned to appreciate a 
better type of music during the last twenty-five years or 
so, particularly with regard to orchestral music: the 
Promenade concert programmes are a proof of this. 
Young ladies no longer annoy us with the overtures 
to “ Zampa” or “ Tancredi,” arranged as piano duets, 
neither are we favoured with “I Stood on the Bridge 
at Midnight” nor “ Excelsior” at evening parties; we 
play bridge instead and are often just as exasperated. 
The mentality of a nation, however, does not change 
so easily as some would have us believe, and I fancy that 
there remains a deeply-rooted affection for songs of the 
ballad type in the English mind, and that their partial 
eclipse is due rather to picture theatres, golf, motoring, etc., 
than to any improvement in musical taste. I have been 
looking through a collection of songs of the ’eighties and 
*nineties, and although written in a different idiom 
they are not a bit more banal than the shop ballads 
of the present day; it is rather the ‘manner than the 
matter that has changed. There seems to have been 
a terrible mortality among sailor lads and choir boys 
between 1880 and 1890, the sailors invariably perished in 
a storm at sea within sight of home, whilst the choir boys, 
who were generally orphans, were found singing the 
anthem in the first verse, in a voice which rang through 
the old cathedral as the evening shadows fell, in the second 
verse they were taken ill, and died in the third, to an accom- 
paniment of triplet or arpeggios in the treble, “ Organ ob. 
ad lib.” By the way, I have never been able to understand 
how an obligato can be ad lib.! Most of the lyrics told 
a little story, and songs with a valse refrain were highly 
popular. In the ’nineties the tendency was rather towards 
love songs, or songs with words conveying a moral lesson, 
such as “‘ The Promise of Life,” “‘Oh! Dry Those Tears,” 
or “ Beloved, it is Morn.” During the last few years 
we have had an endless series of song about gardens, 
and the very superior “art” song, generally quite 
tuneless, and written with a pathetic ignorance of vocal 
technique. I suppose that the musical mentality that 
takes pleasure in these things is the same that enjoys 
eating to the accompaniment of the horrible orchestras 
in our fashionable restaurants which has made dining 
in them a torture to anyone possessed of a musical ear. 
Debussy once said to me that he hated London because 
it was nearly impossible to eat good food without having 
to listen to bad music. Another instance of our tolerance 
of the second-rate is the theatre orchestra, which is alwavs 
bad besides being wholly unnecessary; it is unknown on 
the Continent, and I believe, too, that England is the only 
country in which street-singers are allowed. We have 
still to convince the world that we have any composer of 
the first rank, and I am afraid that the “ born ” virtuoso 
pianist and violinist will continue to come from abroad. 
We have excellent second-rate artists, but nothing beyond 
that. After all what does it matter? England leads the 
world in so many things that she can well afford to yield 
supremacy in music to others. Anyway, it can’t be helped ! 


The Autumn Musical Season.—The concert 
season is with us once again, and, apart from a brief 
intermission at Christmas, bids fair to rage with its usual 
virulence for the next nine months or so. Among the 
artistes whom Messrs. Powell and Holt announce for 
1925-1926 are Gerhardt, Toti dal Monte, Tetrazzini, 
Hempel, McCormack, Hofmann, and Heifetz. The 
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Léner Quartette, of which one can never hear too much, is 
coming, and Paul Whitman will give “ Symphonic Jazz 
Concerts,” whatever they may be, at the Albert Hall. Mr. 
Moiseivitch is, I see, returning to his first love and will 
in future play on a Steinway pianoforte ; all the artistes who 
have once used a Steinway and given it up seem to return 
to it eventually. Mr. Solomon, who is making his first 
appearance in New York in January, is giving his only 
London recital at the Wigmore Hall on October 3. The 
London Symphony Orchestra announces a series of con- 
certs, and the Pianoforte Society has engaged Cortot, 
Rubinstein and others to give recitals. In addition to the 
above list we are to have innumerable concerts by the various 
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string quartette organizations, choral and madrigal societies, 
etc., and by singers and instrumentalists less known to 
fame, not to speak of the shoals of immature young people 
who would be better off, and happier, in almost any other 
walk in life than in the most difficult and heartbreaking 
profession in the world for all but the most brilliantly 
gifted. It is pretty safe to say that of all these concerts 
only those given by the famous foreign virtuosi and 
singers will make money ; perhaps Io per cent. of the others 
will pay their way, and the rest can only result in disappoint- 
ment and loss to their givers, except in so far as they are 
given for the purpose of obtaining pupils or provincial 
engagements. 


ART NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


The Passing of Architecture (?) 

To anyone looking at the actual building operations 
now in progress all over central London, but particularly 
in the West End, it must seem that Architecture, once 
sublime and regarded as the mother of all Arts, is fast 
becoming a thing of the past, or, at best, a dispirited slave 
in the service of engineering. Its limbs, the columns of 
the old “ orders,” mere hollow shams, and its “ features ” 
a lifeless mask to hide its ugly “ iron ” constitution. The 
most depressing sight, and site, is perhaps—at the present 
moment—that of the late Devonshire House. Here 
enormous steel skeletons of mechanical regularity and 
rectangular proportions are demarking the spaces soon to 
be enclosed and eventually to be inhabited by persons 
wealthy enough to pay colossal rents for the privilege of 
being boxed up with a hundred or thousand—I don’t 
know—similarly minded and situated and Rolls-Royced 
individuals. Every smock-frocked cottager was, it seems 
to me, better off under his straw thatch, for even if his 
house was humble, and his rooms tiny, he “ owned the 
landscape,” and breathed its purer air. But there is no 
landscape to own for these unhappy inhabitants of steel- 
framed life-containers, except for those whose rooms will 
face the park, and that is hardly worth mentioning—and 
the air they breathe, heavy with the fumes of humanity, 
will play hide-and-seek from room to room, from flat 
to flat. 

Consider also: One used to know where a squire 
lived, or a duke, by the architecture of their houses : 
walls, windows, terraces, colonnades, entrance halls, stair- 
cases, dining-rooms, music rooms, all these things had 
their distinctive architecture and decoration, always inside, 
often outside; for a building was, as it were, a living thing 
that grew and changed in response to the wishes of the 
owners. Even the cottages had individuality, and told 
something of their inhabitants by inward and outward signs. 

The Piccadilly cages will tell you nothing—outwardly. 
One will have to apply to hall porters, and they will give 
one numbers as a means of identification, as if it were 
Wormwood Scrubbs; and should one mistake a number, 
the difference, even inwardly, will, I warrant, not be very 
obvious, for in these engineer-built houses there is no 
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room and no provision made for “ eccentricities,” that is 
to say, for the architectural and generally zsthetic assertion 
of individuality. 

Old Devonshire House was in essence a home : it was 
architecture; it had individuality, it had room for art. 
New Devonshire House—and I use the name as a generic 
term—is a tenement made at a factory; it is a business; 
it will purvey all the modern conveniences; it is less of 
a home than is a rabbit warren; it has no more architecture 
than a biscuit tin, and offers opportunity as much for art. 


Altiora Peto. 


I may, I hope, be forgiven for quoting “ Hansard,” 
or the “ Times’ ” approach to it, in APOLLO, but the matter 
is really of considerable interest to all who care for that 
mystic deity called “ Art” : 

Mr. G. Locker-Lampson, answering Mr. B. Peto 
(Barnstaple, U.), who asked whether the First Commis- 
sioner of Works had arranged for the early removal from 
its present site in Hyde Park of the Epstein bas-relief, and 
whether he would see that it was not re-erected in any 
other public place in this country, said the answer to the 
first part of the question was in the negative, and the 
second part did not therefore arise. (Opposition laughter.) 

Mr. Peto asked whether the First Commissioner would 
consider the possibility of removing this specimen of 
Bolshevist art. (Opposition laughter.) 

Sir W. Davison (Kensington, $.U.): Has not the First 
Commissioner now had full opportunity of seeing the 
indignation of the public at having this so-called work of 
art in an otherwise charming bird sanctuary ? 

Mr. G. Locker-Lampson: As a matter of fact a good 
many communications were received in the first instance 
condemning this particular form of memorial statuary, 
with others which were lyrical in its praise. (Laughter.) 
But during the last three or four days we have had no 
communication at all. (Laughter.) 

Sir W. Davison: Is not the absence of communica- 
tions due to the fact that it was understood the First 
Commissioner was making inquiries as to the feeling of the 
public, and surely there ought to be no mistake now as 
to what that feeling is? (Laughter.) 
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Leverhulme Collection 


HARU-NO-TOKI. By Sir Alfred East, R.A. 


The Speaker : It is obvious that there are two feelings 
in the matter. 

This Solomonic comment of the Speaker’s concludes 
a matter about which we are not very likely to see any 
more in “ Hansard.” It may, however, be useful to point 
out that these “‘ two feelings ” have not necessarily any- 
thing to do with “ Art.” It is quite obvious that those 


The real joke of the matter, however, is that Mr. Epstein 
is, au fond, a profoundly romantic voice crying in a 
wilderness of shallow Peter Pan-theism. 


The Constable Memorial. 


There is, I see, a movement on foot for the establish- 
ment of “ a landscape school at Flatford Mill.” Sir Arthur 





who condemn the work on “ Bolshevist ” grounds have a 
political feeling, and those who are “ lyrical in its praise ” 
are moved by emotion. We might with equal justification 
speak of “ Tory,” “ Whig,” or “Lollard” art, or of 
“epic” or “dramatic” praise, as we certainly have had 
epic and dramatic condemnation. It is perhaps hopeless 
to argue with the representatives of either “ feelings ” on 
the meaning of Art, but they might be well advised to 
harness their “feelings” to action instead of wasting 
them post factum on political lamentations and lyrical 
praise. For, strange as it may seem, it is quite possible, 
nay usual, to bestow the latter upon esthetical abomina- 
tions, and as to the former: it is not really inconceivable 
that a Unionist, for example, might be responsible for an 
** otherwise charming ” work of art. 


Churchman, we learn from the appeal made by Sir Arthur 
Cope, R.A., “has generously offered to purchase the 
Flatford property and give it to the nation, as a Suffolk 
man, as a memorial to Constable, on condition that the 
mill, with the adjoining mil! house and Willie Cotts’ house, 
were put into repair forthwith and put to some good use.” 

If such a school be really desirable, which may be 
doubted, for reasons which will appear presently, one 
might hope that perhaps the beneficiaries of the late 
John Singer Sargent’s estate, the latter now swollen by 
the colossal figure—{182,585—realized by the sale of his 
pictorial remains, would see their way to contributing the 
immediately necessary funds—a mere bagatelle of £8,000 
—and thus honouring both Constable and the memory 
of Sargent. 
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But, is such a “ Landscape School ” really desirable ? 
It would seem that its particular function should be the 
perpetuation of Constable’s style of painting, in which 
case we would have, in all probability, a host of pseudo- 
Constables—a consummation devoutly to be unwished. 
But assuming that the school is to serve a more Catholic 
aim, and to incorporate other styles of landscape-painting : 
the Impressionist French style, ultimately derived from 
him, the Classic in Wilson’s or the Romantic in Turner’s 
sense; the decorative after the manner of the, for the 
time being, much-neglected Alfred East; or the Chinese 
and Japanese from whom we have yet much to learn— 
what then? Is the “ Constable Country ” for such purpose 
more desirable than any other? Has it the necessary 
variety ? 

As a matter of fact one can, of course, study landscape- 
painting anywhere, even in his back garden, since the 
principles of picture-making are identical whether applied 
to meadows or mountains, to figures or flowers, to faces or 
fens, to streets or streams—and these principles can be 
taught and practised anywhere. The one thing that cannot 
be taught, and which is yet of paramount importance, is 
to learn how to paint, not like Constable or Sargent, or 
anyone else, except one’s own self. 

As an alternative to this Flatford Fund I venture to 
suggest a Constable Memorial Fund for the Endowment of 
Impecunious Picture-lovers. Applicants to this fund 
should show cause why they desired to purchase any given 
picture they might covet, and to give proof of their impe- 
cuniousness. Having done so the picture should be pur- 
chased for them and become their property during their 
lifetime, after which it would have to be returned to the 
artist or his heirs. Constable would have been glad enough 
if such a fund had existed in his lifetime, and it would be 
doing both the art-loving, but impecunious, public, of 
which there are a great number, a really good turn, and 
the painters would stand a double chance of benefiting, 
one at least during their own lifetime. 

But, for art and goodness’ sake, no more “ schools” ! 


Provincial Art Galleries : Two Policies. 


In one of the Sunday papers the curator of a provincial 
gallery replies vigorously to an attack made upon the 
institution in his charge by a well-known critic, himself 
the former curator of this gallery. The reply concludes 
with a paragraph in which the following passage is of 
interest : “The provincial cities cannot, and must not, 
depend upon a world-wide floating public; they must, 
as the phrase is, ‘ cater for their own people.’ Only so can 
they create among their own people a consciousness of art 
and a desire for beauty. . . .” 

One invariably comes up against this problem of art 
and beauty, and invariably finds that it leads to a mis- 
understanding of the function of art. There are many 
points of view from which one may regard pictures, and 
art may be put into a good many that have no claim to 
that quality which is generally called beauty. Not only 
that : there are innumerable pictures of infinitesimal value 
as works of art, but of very considerable value by reason 
of their local association, and which, therefore, should find 
house room in the place to which they belong. On the other 
hand, there are pictures that have not the slightest local 
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association or local interest, but which are great works of 
art, so great, perhaps, that they may attract visitors from 
afar, probably to the surprise and amazement of the 
citizens. The possession of such pictures is a valuable 
commercial asset, since it brings tourists who make it 
“ good for trade ”—and so, by devious means, the citizens 
may be brought to realize the existence of beauty which 
otherwise would not have been “ dreamt of in their philo- 
sophy.” Thus, sometimes, material profit may walk hand 
in hand with spiritual gain. Sometimes ! 


The Leverhulme Sale. 


As we go to press it is announced that the sale of 
the Leverhulme collection has been transferred by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley to the Anderson Galleries in 
New York. Should it be desired, however, to purchase 
any of the works for the nation the executors have the 
right to reserve such works before they leave the country. 
There are, of course, collector’s paintings and collector’s 
pieces, such as one would expect to find in the possession 
of a millionaire. One need be no prophet to foretell that 
the sale when held will produce some sensations, as 
much by unexpected rises as by, perhaps, equally un- 
foreseen declensions. By a curious coincidence I have 
mentioned the reputation of Sir Alfred East in another 
column without knowing that one of his best pic- 
tures, “ Haru-no-Toki,” here reproduced, would figure 
in this sale and put my views to the test. From the in- 
clusion of such names as Eric George’s, Norah Cundell’s, 
along with Brangwyn’s and Orpen’s, one may gather that 
he would have become a powerful patron of modern artists 
—had he lived. 


University Extension Lectures. 


The lectures on History of Art, arranged for many 
years past by the University Extension Board of the 
University of London, again find place in the Board’s 
programme for the session 1925-26. That the demand for 
instruction in art is no less keen than that which is satisfied 
by the Board’s lectures on literary and historical subjects 
is evidenced by the fact that Sir Banister Fletcher, one of 
the vice-presidents of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, obtained a regular and enthusiastic audience of two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred persons of all occupa- 
tions and classes at his evening lectures on the history of 
medizval architecture last session. A detailed list of all 
university extension lectures may be obtained from the 
university. 


University of London Lectures. 


The attention of readers and subscribers is called to 
the announcement by the University of London on page vi 
of the advertisements. The programme of lectures is a 
particularly attractive and interesting one, and students 
of art with the necessary time to attend them, will be 
amply rewarded. 


An exhibition of pictures by officers and ex-officers of 
the Regular Army will be opened by H.R.H. the Duke 
of Connaught at the Galleries of the Royal Society of 
British Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, on October 5th. 
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A SEASCAPE BY TINTORETTO 


By TANCRED BORENIUS 


HE picture by Tintoretto, which I 

am privileged to publish on the 

present occasion, is one which, for 

several reasons, is of quite exceptional 
interest. The importance which attaches to 
Tintoretto in the history of landscape painting 
has, of course, long been recognized ; but .t is 
only on the rarest occasions that he painted a 
picture which is so pre-eminently a landscape 
—-or rather, a seascape—as the present one. 
Moreover, it is a work, which for intense 
romanticism of conception and magic of colour 
and chiaroscuro must take rank among the 
master’s greatest performances ; while its 
astounding modernity of handling gives it a 
profound interest to the student of the history 
of painting and once more triumphantly vindi- 
cates the unique position which Tintoretto 
holds in the evolution of European art. 

** Christ walking the Sea ” is, strictly speak- 
ing, the subject of the picture: the figure of 
Christ appearing in the extreme foreground on 
the left, with His right hand raised as He ad- 
dresses Peter, who is on the point of leaving the 
storm-tossed bark, which carries the apostles, 
to walk across the water to Christ. It is a 
typical Italian coast scene which here does duty 
for the landscape round the Lake of Genezaret; 
the rocky promontories which recede into the 
distance on the left suggesting very distinct 
reminiscences of the headlands of Istria and 
Dalmatia. Stormy lights are flickering across 
land and sea, as the hurricane sweeps the big 
masses of cloud across the sky; but in the far 
distances of the immense stretch of water 
everything is uniformly dark and threatening. 
Huge green seas are breaking in the fore- 
ground; in effective contrast to this is the 
determined vertical of the figure of Christ, 
answered, at the other end of the picture space, 
by the lines of the tree-trunks. 

Where everything is so outspokenly charac- 
teristic of Tintoretto, it would be superfluous to 
adduce elaborate arguments in order to sub- 
stantiate his authorship, which has, besides, the 
weighty support of critics like Dr. Gronau, Dr. 
Mayerand Baron von Hadeln. But the interest- 
ing question inevitably presents itself: to what 
phase of Tintoretto’s activity may this picture 
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be assigned ? It seems to me, that it finds its 
nearest kin among the master’s works in the 
three great pictures of “ Miracles of St. Mark,” 
which Tintoretto painted for the Scuola di 
San Marco at Venice between 1562 and 1566. 
The way in which the figure of Christ is placed 
in the foreground at the very extremity of the 
space is exactly like the placing of the figure of 
St. Mark in the “ Discovery of the Body of 
St. Mark,” now in the Brera Gallery at Milan ; 
while the treatment of the storm-swept sea and 
the heavily-clouded sky is so closely reminiscent 
of the ‘‘ Rescue of the Shipwrecked Mariner,” 
now in the Palazzo Reale at Venice, as irresist- 
ibly to lead us to the conclusion that only 
a very brief space of time can have intervened 
between the production of these two works. 

The oblong shape of the picture—which is 
in the Arthur and Alice Sachs Collection in New 
York—militates against the idea that it was 
painted to decorate an altar; it seems a much 
more likely assumption that it originally hung 
on the wall of the assembly room or chapel of 
a Venetian scuola, or religious brotherhood, as 
part of a big scheme of mural decoration. The 
picture is painted on the very coarse canvas 
frequently used by Tintoretto as by Titian 
and measures 46 in. by 66 in. (1°17 by 1°68 m.) 
It is admirably preserved, and the amazing 
breadth and bravura of the artist’s handling can 
be appreciated throughout the work. On this 
as on other points the manner of Greco is 
here foreshadowed in a remarkabie fashion. 

In one of his most incautious moments, 
Ruskin once committed himself to the state- 
ment that in the whole range of Venetian 
sea-painting there is not a single instance of a 
large wave. At no time has there been any 
justification for this assertion, seeing that 
Tintoretto’s “Rescue of the Shipwrecked 
Mariner ” has always been there to testify to 
the contrary; but the present picture still 
further strengthens the case against that hasty 
generalization on the part of the very writer to 
whom Tintoretto’s fame owes so much. And, 
taken together with the qualities of colour, 
lighting and brushwork, it is just this fact of the 
picture being virtually a seascape which gives 
it so important and, one might say, symbolic a 
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position in the history of European painting. 
It is not only that we here find a most re- 
markable anticipation of Francesco Guardi’s 
treatment of stormy seas: with what a peculiar 
definiteness does it not alsoestablish Tintoretto’s 
place in the ancestry of the Romantic movement 
in the nineteenth century and all that has 
followed from it! Here, if anywhere, is the 
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By W. A. 


HE distinction in art between assimi- 
lation and imitation, like the dis- 
tinction between organic and 
mechanical change, is one which it is 
easy to illustrate and extremely difficult to 
define. Crafts, like peoples, are given to 
migration, and it is the newcomer’s tragedy 
that when he encounters a strong civilization 
he must buy his livelihood with the loss of his 
nationality... England in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries absorbed and repro- 
duced the skill of her metics, and the English 
glass which was the result is all the more 
English because, like the best and oldest of 
English families, it has a goodly admixture of 
foreign blood. It belongs in its prime to a 
people and a country rather than to a “ period,” 
and that is probably why it stands rather out- 
side the composite convention of rococo and 
oriental ornament which laid out the formal 
garden of our eighteenth-century ceramics. 

If Chiddingfold and its contemporaries are 
the Chaucer who precedes the glass renais- 
sance, the history of the derivation from 
Venice falls inevitably into three stages, which 
may be labelled adoption, assimilation, and 
transformation. The first of these movements 
begins with the eight Murano glass-makers 
who found a home and established their fac- 
tory at Crutched Friars in 1549. Like most 
movements it has its Man in the person of 
Verzelini, and its sanction in his undertaking 
“to teache and bring up in the said Arte and 
knowledge of makynge the said drynkynge 
Glasses owre naturall Subjectes,” and it may 
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real forbear of Géricault’s “Radeau de la 
Méduse ” and Delacroix’s “‘ Barque de Don 
Juan,”—unknown to either of these painters, I 
have no doubt, for all the astonishing analogies 
which these two famous works now named 
exhibit to it, and yet, what an incontrovertible 
index to all that subsequent ages owe to the 
pioneer work and example of the great Venetian ! 


COLLECTION OF 
GLASS 
THORPE 


be said to end in 1592 when Verzelini’s 
monopoly was assumed by Sir Jerome Bowes. 
The change, although, or rather because, it is 
economic and not artistic, is of great signifi- 
cance, for now begins the period when the 
ownership and organization pass to rich 
Englishmen and English craftsmen are learn- 
ing their job. Bowes inaugurates it, the “‘ glass 
king ” Mansell determines its course, and its 
effect is seen in the wares of the classical 
period which bear the evident impress of a 
national craft. The final transformation which 
introduces the classical, or best, period is a 
process rather than an event, technical rather 
than economic, and it culminates during the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century in the 
regular use of glass of lead. There is no better 
illustration of artistic determinism, of the 
dependence of a craft upon the geology and 
geography of its country, than the turn given 
to the English technique by Mansell’s use of 
coal in manufacture : for coal furnaces brought 
the covered crucible, and the covered crucible 
the lead flux which gives to the new type of 
glass its staid contours and its sober sheen. It 
is, perhaps, a little disappointing to “ expres- 
sionists ” that coal and not character is ac- 
countable for the peculiar Englishry of 
Queen Anne glass, but those who see in it a 
quality to compare with Jacobean chests and 
chairs, for which no coal could possibly be 
responsible, may reflect for consolation that a 
discovery has always to be approved before it 
is exploited, and that design, at any rate, is on 
the knees of the designer. The classical epoch 




















lasts about eighty years, but soon after the 
middle of the eighteenth century the prevailing 
cult of preciousness and elaboration begins to 
assert itself. Now come enamel twists and 
coloured threads and (though it be heresy to 
say so) diamond facets, making a lively and 
vigorous degeneration, but dissipating much of 
its native severity. 

That is the historical framework of old 
English glass, and it is magnificently filled by 
the Rees Price Collection now exhibited at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. It has gathered 
its superlatives and its treasures together, and 
since to praise it would be an anachronism 
one can only be grateful for the scholarship 
and taste that have founded an _ historical 
monument, and for the generosity that has 
made it a national possession. 

The collection opens with a piece of rare 
and sacred antiquity which is now the oldest 
English wineglass at South Kensington, and 
almost recaptures the early period which is 
most familiar by the celebrated Verzelini glass 
in the British Museum. It is a goblet of 
Venetian type, with a bell-shaped bowl and a 
finely-moulded stem. The bowl has simple 
diamond-engraved decoration with evident 
traces of gilding, and the inscription (in the 
possessive case) BARBARA POTTERS (Fig. 1). 
Below the name is the date 1602, which makes 
it possible to determ‘ne its origin with some 
precision. The monopoly granted to Verzelini 
by Queen Elizabeth in 1575 was to last for 
twenty-one years, but in 1592 he retired, and the 
Broad Street works were probably taken over 
by Sir Jerome Bowes, who likewise obtained 
the monopoly, and held it until 1607, when it 
passed to Sir P. Hart and Edward Forcett. 
The ban on imported glass which had been 
imposed in Verzelini’s favour in 1575 was 
renewed in Bowes’ licence. Doubtless there 
was some illicit and importation manufacture, 
but the odds are greatly in favour of Barbara 
Potter’s glass having been made at the Broad 
Street glasshouse under its first English owner. 
Verzelini’s Italian craftsmen and their English 
pupils probably continued their work, and the 
present glass does not depart from the Venetian 
style. But officially, at any rate, it is English, 
and it bridges the gap between the Verzelini 
glass and the “ Royal Oak” goblet (1663) in 
the Bles Collection, in which English influence 
(the straight-sided bowl) is beginning to be 
apparent. 


The Rees Price Collection of English Glass 





FIG. I 
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By the time the Rees Price collection next 
speaks, perhaps twenty years later, the tran- 
sition from glass-made-in-England to English 
glass is almost complete. Half a dozen of its 
choicest pieces belong to the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, and in metal, and in one 
or two cases in design also, they have still a 
strong Venetian accent; and it is rare to find 
glasses which combine a documentary im- 
portance which is literally epoch-marking with 
such high esthetic value. Most notable, 
perhaps, are a large posset-pot with moulded 
spiral ribs, a round teared knob, and a pedestal 
foot, whose metal has almost the aspect of 
tinsel; a smaller posset-pot with the familiar 
trailed decoration (Fig. 2), and a butter dish 
moulded in large diamond pattern, to which 
must be added a tall goblet of slightly heavier 
metal, with a hollow prunted stem containing 
a threepennypiece of Charles II, and a folded 
foot, and a very ornate sweetmeat glass with 
looped rim and a wrythen stem. A little later 
in date, perhaps, we have a stout jug of rather 
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dull metal, and a beautiful sweetmeat glass 
with spiral! mouldings on bowl and foot. 
Finally, in the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century, there is a curious “ throw-back” to 
the old tradition in a goblet rather similar in 
form to the Barbara Potter glass; it has Dutch 
engraving of a ship, whose stern bears the arms 
of the city of Amsterdam, and the legend 
** De Valencia Gally.” 

As we take leave of Venice for the full 
splendour and variety of the classical period 
description is useless, and photography only 
an invitation to go and see. One may mention 
only to illustrate one of two wine-glasses which 
have straight-sided bowls and square-shoul- 
dered stems, with inscriptions moulded round 
the top, ““ God save King George ” and “‘ God 
save King G.,” followed by the royal crown 
(George I) (Fig. 3c). The heavier type of 
goblets which stand sometimes 8-10 in. high is 
shown in Fig. 3B, and possesses great strength 
and solidarity. Its converse is seen in a small 
cordial glass (Fig. 3A), which has a delicate 
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The Rees Price Collection of English Guass 


FIG. 3 
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austerity of design, and is a very good example 
of the small ware of the period. A few of the 
other types appear in Fig. 4. 

When once the climax is reached, and the 
interest shifts from the history of glass to the 
history of England, the collection is for ever 
quoting the aphorism that the story of a nation 
is written in its objects of common use. The 
Jacobite glasses are here a complete com- 
mentary on the sentiment of royalty which 
clung so tenaciously about the house of Stuart, 
and perhaps did something to help as well as 
to hide its decay. They bear witness also that 


Height 8%’ 


Height 6}’ 


its adherents were as vigorous as ever long after 
the heroes were exiles, and the cause a loyal 
futility. Thirty glasses in the collection bear 
the emblems in various combinations—the 
star, the oak leaf, the butterfly, and, lastly, the 
rose, which is derived from the fact that 
James II had been Duke of York, but was 
probably fused with the emblem of the 
country his descendants claimed. Twenty-one 
of the glasses have the “ Old Pretender’s ” 
rose, and both buds for the sons Charles and 
Henry, and the eight which have but one are 
probably to be dated after the year 1747, when 
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FIG. 4 
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Prince Henry was elected a Cardinal of the within the bowl, and an apodosis engraved 
Church of Rome, an event which deeply uponit? Almost might it be rendered “‘ Wine 
offended some of the Protestant Jacobites, and for Valour.” As a gesture it would not have 
was a great blow to their morale. been out of character, and there is a good 
Among the earlier specimens there are six __ tradition that the Prince gave away portrait 
glasses of the famous “ Cycle Club,” which _ glasses after dinner. 
was the great focus of loyalty in the second The collection has one glass with the em- 
quarter of the century. It was founded in  blems and the word “ Redeat ” (Fig. 6A), and 
1710 on “James III’s” birthday, but it had no _ great light has lately been thrown by Mr. G R. 
special glasses until it was reorganized “at the Francis on glasses of this type. Prince Charles 
house of Daniel Porter, Innholder in Wrex- is known to have visited London in 1750 and 
ham, on the first day of May 1724.” The 1752, and the latter occasion is commemorated 
members had each his own glass (Fig. 5A), en- ona medal in the British Museum which bears 
graved with the toast-word FIAT “‘ The Cause!” the date 1752, and the inscription REDEAT 
and above a central bowl they drank to the MAGNUS ILLE GENIUS BRITANNIA. Mr. Francis 
“ King over the Water.” A fifth glass with argues with great cogency that the “ redeat ”’ 
the legend “‘ Success to the Society ” (Fig. 5B) glasses are probably derived from this medal, 
may be a Cycle glass, but more probably it and quotes the analogy of the “‘ Revirescit ”’ glass 
belonged to one of the smaller organizations’ in the Bles collection, which is certainly con- 


such as the Oak Society. nected with a medal engraved with a stricken 
Of greater personal interest, perhaps, is a oak and the word REVIRESCIT and the date 
double-knopped air-twist glass with the fami- 1750, known to have been engraved for the 


liar starred portrait of “‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie’ Oak Society. The inference is that the 
and his Virgilian motto “‘ AUDENTIOR I1BO0” word “ redeat”’ was adopted by one of the 
(Fig. 6B). Its period (it has one bud) is societies, perhaps the Oak, and inscribed as 
the years immediately following the Culloden a toast-word upon their glasses. Another 
disaster, and that is perhaps the point of the remarkable glass, though it has none of the 
motto, but is there not the further and de- emblems, is unquestionably Jacobite. On one 
liberate piquancy of a protasis contained side are the arms of Scotland and England, 
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and on the other the rather curious word 
RADIAT surmounted by the three feathers of 
the Prince of Wales (Fig. 6c). Allowance 
being made for Jacobite Latinity, it is, of 
course, possible that this is simply an ignorant 
engravers error for “REDEAT”; but 
“‘ radiat ’ is a perfectly good word, meaning 
“he shines,” and may be compared with the 
phrase ‘‘ Micat inter omnes,” which occurs on 
a Jacobite medal of 1729. Certainly if the 
usual star appeared the word could hardly be 


Collection of English Glass 


Height 6 


questioned, and even without it there seems 
to be scarcely sufficient reason to doubt it. 
Although the bias of the collection is 
clearly Jacobite, there is a parallel series which 
represents the successive phases of the oppo- 
sition. First of these must come an ale glass 
with a long bowl and an engraving of an orange 
tree which, although its date is some time after 
William III’s death, is an index of Williamite 
feeling. Next in the sequence come the two 
glasses already referred to, “‘ God save King 
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George ” and “‘ God save King G.” Later on, 
in the reign of George II, when the English 
court was closely affiliated to Hanover, we 
have a glass with enamel twist, and an engrav- 
ing of the horse of Westphalia. But the word 
“ Liberty,” which accompanies it, is rather too 
vague to discover an occasion for the glass. 
Lastly, there is the well-known glass inscribed 
“Long Live George Prince of Wales,” and 
dated 1759, which is more a shout of triumph 
than a slogan. 

The idea of England as a kingdom, which 
died with the Stuart cause, was succeeded by 
the conception of England as a metropolity, 
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and the metamorphosis first became apparent 
during the Seven Years War, when Britannia 
rose like Venus from the sea and inscribed a 


fresh loyalty on wine glasses. Most eloquent 
of the change is a goblet which has but an oval 
medallion with the portrait of Britannia. A 
similar goblet (Fig. 7B), inscribed “‘ SUCCESS TO 
THE BRITISH FLEET 1759,” carries a toast from 
the summer of anxiety, when the French fleet 
lay at Brest and French troops were mobilized 
in Brittany for the invasion of England, which, 
by good fortune and Lord Hawkes’ long 
manceuvres, was eventually frustrated on 
November 20 at Quiberon Bay. Two ships’ 
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glasses, one a tumbler the other a wine-glass, 
inscribed respectively “‘ SUCCESS TO THE VIPER 
CAPN COWELL F. NORRIS ”’ and ‘* SUCCES TO THE 
EAGLE FRIGATE JOHN KNILL COMMANDER,” are 
probably Bristol pieces engraved for English 
privateers of the same period: the name of 
the Eagle, at any rate, does not occur in the 
Letters of Marque records of commissioned 
ships. It was, moreover, a natural law of 
barter that England should be inveigled by a 
land-power into establishing her own naval 
supremacy, and another glass (Fig. 7A) with 
Frederick the Great’s portrait, and the cir- 
cumscription “‘ THE KING OF PRUSSIA” com- 
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memorates the discreet admiration aroused in 
this country in 1756-7 by the skill and daring 
which had suddenly raised Prussia from an 
obscure German state to a first-class military 
power. Likely enough its date is 1756, in 
which year was signed the pact between 
Frederick and England which made war 
inevitable. 

Another glass, probably from Bristol, which 
explains its own context, has a very formal 
apple tree and the slogan NO EXCISE, and is a 
tribute to the folly of Lord Francis Dash- 
wood, who was a member of the Roast Beef 
and Hell-Fire Clubs, and had a European 
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reputation for alcoholic adventure. He became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1762, and his 
incoherent budget proposed a tax of 4s. a 
hogshead on cider, which moved the laughter 
of the House and the wrath of Hereford and 
Devon. The slogan had, of course, been 
familiar as a threat ever since the agitation 
which submerged Walpole’s excise bill of 1733. 

Finally the collection is present at the turn 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
when Craft succumbs to Industry and its 
parents Seapower and Science. Three glasses 
stand for the new forces. The first of these, 




























|HREE im- 
portant ad- 
ditions have 
been made 
recently to the works 
by Frederick Sandys 
in the possession of 
the City of Birming- 
ham Art Gallery. 
These are the oil 


paintings ‘“‘ Medea,” 
and ‘* Morgan-le- 
Fay,” and a large 


portrait in crayons of 
Mrs. Charles Augustus 


Howell. The Bir- 
mingham collection 
already contained a 


small version of his 
“ Autumn” picture, 
one of a contemplated 
set of four, represent- 
ing the seasons, but 
the only one of the 
series the artist carried 
out; a “ Portrait of a 
Lady ” (Mrs. Sandys), 
in black and coloured 
chalks; and a large 
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WORKS BY FREDERICK 
BIRMINGHAM ART GALLERY 


By ARTHUR B. CHAMBERLAIN 





MEDEA 


number of studies and sketches for pictures and 
woodcut illustrations, which form part of the 





a cut-glass bearing the legend HOWE ST. VIN- 
CENT DUNCAN NELSON, was probably engraved 
in 1798 to commemorate the great series of 
naval victories which had just culminated in 
the Battle of the Nile—the Glorious First of 
June (1794), Cape St. Vincent (1797), and 
Camperdown (1797). Second comes a large 
goblet with the Death of Nelson, and a third 
and, perhaps, most significant of the three, is 
a handsome goblet recording the opening of 
the Wear Bridge at Sunderland in 1796. In 
these three the craft of English glass-making 
sings its own dirge and hails its successor. 


SANDYS IN THE 


large collection of 
drawings by Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones, Millais, 
Madox Brown, 
Sandys, and others, 
made by the late 
Mr.C. Fairfax Murray, 
and presented to the 
Birmingham Gallery 
by a small body of 
subscribers. 
Frederick Sandys 
holds a place apart in 
the history of English 
art during the second 
half of the nineteenth 
century. He was in 
close sympathy with 
the work of the Eng- 
lish Pre-Raphaelites, 
and in some directions 
was influenced by 
them, though he never 
became a member of 
the circle. He was 
completely indepen- 
dent in outlook. Asa 
draughtsman he was 
so brilliant and so 
true that only Millais among the Pre- 
Raphaelites equalled him, and did not always 














surpass him. Shortly after making the ac- 
quaintance of Rossetti in 1857—he was 
living with him a few years later in 1860— 
he spent much time in making drawings 
for wood-cut illustration, in which field the 
members and followers of the Pre-Raphaelite 
school were at that time so greatly occupied, 
producing between them a complete revolution 
in book illustration. In'this work Sandys soon 
took a foremost place. 
His output, though 
small, was equal to the 
best that the others 
were doing; in some 
qualities, such as dra- 
matic power, he was 
above all of them. The 
beauty and accuracy of 
his draughtsmanship 
in the landscape back- 
grounds and other de- 
tails of these wood- 
blocks was equally 
remarkable. Such cuts 
as “ Amor Mundi,” 
“Until her Death,” 
“* Harold Harfagr,” or 
“The Death of King 
Warwulf,” and others 
in ‘‘ Once a Week,” 
**Good Words,” or the 
** Cornhill Magazine,” 
once seen, remain in 
the memory for a life- 
time, on account of 
their extraordinary 
power of expression 
and intense feeling, as 
wellas for their decora- 
tive quality and haunt- 
ing beauty. Of these 
magazine illustrations 
he produced not many more than a couple of 
dozen in the course of a year or two, a small 
output when compared with the number for 
which Millais, and some of his younger 
followers, such as Fred Walker, A. Boyd 
Houghton, and G. J. Pinwell, were responsible. 

He then turned his attention to the painting 
of those pictures which, during his life-time, 
made a strong appeal only to the few who had 
the opportunity of seeing them, for they were 
not often publicly exhibited. For these works 
he drew his subjects largely from the tragic 
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MORGAN-LE-FAY 


the Birmingham Art Gallery 


poets of Greece, or medieval or northern 
romance, choosing incidents in those stories 
which made the strongest dramatic appeal, 
such as the stories of “‘ Medea,” “‘ Helen and 
Cassandra,” ‘“‘ Morgan-le-Fay,” or “ Judith.” 
In these, as in his book illustrations, dramatic 
intensity is accompanied by searching draughts- 
manship, and a sumptuousness of colour 
recalling some of the works of Rossetti. There 
is, however, little of the 
passionate, sensuous 
appeal which that great 
artist makes in certain 
of his pictures. With 
Sandys we are on an 
equally intense but yet 
a colder level; he de- 
picts the tragedy of 
hatred, anger, or 
horror, as in his fine 
pastel drawing of 
“* Cassandra.” 

Truth and strength 
rather than mere 
beauty characterize his 
art. This is seen also 
in his portraiture, in 
which he achieved 
some of his greatest 
triumphs. His like- 
nesses of elderly ladies, 
such as those of Mrs. 
Anderson Rose, and 
Mrs. Jane Lewis, will 
always rank among the 
great portraits of the 
nineteenth century. 
In this field he worked 
more frequently in 
chalk and pastel than 
in oils. Older people 
will remember the 
remarkable series of crayon studies of notable 
men of letters and other well-known people 
which, round about the year 1880, Sandys 
executed for Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

The portrait of Mrs. Charles Augustus 
Howell, recently acquired by Birmingham, 
shows Sandys in his most sympathetic mood in 
this particular field of art—portraiture in 
coloured chalks. In it an extraordinary finish 


and precision of drawing, and delicate but 
effective scale of colouring are combined with 
the happiest results. 


This and others of his 
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PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST’S FATHER 


more elaborate portraits in this medium have 
been criticized adversely by some precisians 
as an attempt to make chalk do the work of 
oils, which must end, even at the hands of 
genius, in some measure of artistic failure. 
But in looking at such a portrait as this one of 
Mrs. Howell, such criticism leaves one cold. 
Sandys makes the medium serve his purpose 
with admirable effect. This portrait was done 
in 1873, and exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1876. Mrs. Howell, who was a member of 
the family of Murray of Stanhope, became the 
wife of that picturesque personage, Charles 
Augustus Howell, who made himself notorious 
in Pre-Raphaelite and other artistic circles of 
those days. He was for some time Ruskin’s 
secretary and almoner, but that too-trusting 
writer had to part with him in the end, after 
being completely victimized by him. Later, he 
attached himself to Rossetti, and then to 
Whistler, helping both of them to sell their 
pictures to advantage, and swindling them at 
the same time. Still later, he became 
Swinburne’s “ Man of Business.” He was 
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an expert copyist, and is supposed to have 
painted numerous spurious “‘ Old Masters,” 
copies of Rossetti’s pictures, and imitations of 
the great English portrait painters of the eight- 
eenth century. A long account of his career will 
be found in Chapter VII of Dr. Williamson’s 
** Murray Marks and his Friends,” 1919. 

This portrait is a most expressive and 
beautiful one. The face is of great sweetness 
and considerable character, and the drawing of 
the lovely hands is masterly. The old- 
fashioned dress of the “ seventies,” with its 
frills and fringes, is cleverly arranged, and 
though, of course, it “‘ dates ” the picture, it in 
no way seems old-fashioned or grotesque, as so 
many of the drawings of that period do. The 
smaller portrait at Birmingham, representing 
the artist’s own wife, also in black and coloured 
crayons, has much the same artistic qualities. 
There is the same refinement of draughtsman- 
ship and delicacy in the rendering of beautiful 
features. Inthis portrait also the fair sitter wears 
a long necklet of small turquoise-blue beads. 

The two pictures quite recently added, 
which come from the collection of Mr. E. 
Mitchell Crosse, and were sold at Messrs. 





PORTRAIT OF A LADY 
(Mrs. Sandys) 














Works by Frederick Sandys in 


Christie’s on May 8 last, are among the most 
important oil paintings Sandys produced. 
The “ Medea,” painted in 1868, was Sandys’ 
own favourite among the works of his 
maturity. This now celebrated picture, after 
acceptance, was finally rejected by the Royal 
Academy in the year in which it was painted. 
This roused the wrath of the critics who had 
seen it, and certain of the newspapers were up 
in arms, among them the “ Morning Post,” 
which stated that—‘‘ this exclusion is utterly 
indefensible. It is simply disgraceful. To 
set aside any picture by Mr. Sandys in favour 
of such as form the average of this exhibition 
would under any circumstances be an act of 
egregious stupidity or iniquity, but as it 
happens the ‘ Medea’ is not only fully worthy 
of its author, but is positively the finest work 
he has as yet produced.” The poet Swinburne 
also combined an indignant censure of the hang- 
ing Committee with high praise of the picture. 
The result of this agitation was the appearance 
of ‘‘ Medea ”’ on the line in the following year. 

It represents the sorceress in the act of 
incantation. She was the daughter of Metes, 
King of Colchis, and a niece of Circe, and 
became enamoured of Jason when he arrived 
at Colchis in search of the Golden Fleece, and 
it was to her magic skill that the Argonauts 
owed their success and preservation. She 
finally embarked with the conqueror for 
Greece, and, to prevent the pursuit of her 
father, she tore her brother Absyrtus to pieces 
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STUDY FOR WATERS OF LETHE 


and scattered his mangled limbs over the way 
through which Atetes had to pass. She dwelt 
in Corinth with Jason for ten years, until 
he fell in love with Glaucé, the 
king’s daughter, and Medea was cast 
off. She took a terrible revenge, 
sending her rival a gown covered with 
poison, which, when she put it on, set 
fire to her body, so that she died in the 
greatest torments, while the other 
members of her family shared the same 
fate. Afterwards she slew two of her 
children in their father’s presence, 
finally escaping through the air in a 
chariot drawn by a dragon. 

In the picture the sorceress is pre- 
paring the magic poison which is to 
remove her rival. She is represented 
as pale and wan, her eyes wild with 
anguish and bitter jealousy. Her white 
face and white draperies are lit up with 
a weird illumination from the flickering 
flames rising from the brazier in front of 
her, into which she is pouring poison 
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from a glass vessel, while her right hand clutches 
her necklace of red coral and blue beads. Scat- 
tered about the marble slab which supports the 
brazier are various objects used by her in her 
incantations—a shell filled with clotted human 
blood, a toad, magic herbs and berries, and a 
small Egyptian god of blue-glaze pottery. 
Her head stands out against a flat gold back- 
ground decorated with representations of the 
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hated for the love he inspired, and for the 
pure honesty of his soul. She contrived many 
snares to work him mischief by means of her 
magic spells. In the picture she is shown 
standing in front of the loom on which she has 
woven a beautiful but enchanted mantle for 
his wearing, which will consume his body by 
fire. She is represented as a young and 
beautiful woman made ugly by the evil passion 
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*“ AUTUMN ” 


ship Argo, the Golden Fleece, dragons and 
mystic symbols. It is a fine example of 
dramatic and emotional painting, and the 
powerful appeal it makes to the imagination 1s 
in no way weakened by the extraordinary 
care which the artist has expended upon the 
numerous details of the work. 

The second picture, “ Morgan-le-Fay,” 
tells a very similar tale of cruelty and hateful 
jealousy, in which revenge is sought by the 
same methods as in the “‘ Medea.” She was 
the half-sister of King Arthur, whom she 
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that mars her face. She stands with arms 
outstretched, passing the flame from a magic 
lamp over the folds of the cloak, muttering 
incantations, her dark hair hanging unbound 
down her back. She is clad in sumptuous 
robes, covered with cabalistic symbols and a 
leopard skin. A brazier burns luridly in the 
background of the chamber. There is triumph 
in her cruel, beautiful face, as though she 
sees already the successful accomplishment of 
her witchery. It was painted in 1864, and 
exhibited in the Royal Academy of that year. 
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The large loom was also made use of in Sandys’ 
woodcut, “ The Waiting Time,” published in 
“The Churchman’s Magazine” in_ the 
preceding year. This picture was presented 
to the Birmingham Art Gallery by the Trustees 
of the Feeney Charitable Trust ; the “‘ Medea”’ 
came from the Trustees of the Public Picture 
Gallery Fund, while the portrait of Mrs. 
Howell was given by an anonymous donor. 

As already stated, the city’s collection 
contains numerous other examples of Sandys’ 
art. The small “Autumn” oil painting—of 
which there is a larger version, as well as a 
finished pen-and-ink drawing, in private col- 
lections in Norwich—represents an old soldier 
in uniform reclining on the bank of the river 
Wensum, telling of past battles to a young 
mother and child, possibly his daughter and 
grandson. The bright red of his tunic stands 
out as a strong patch of colour against the 
darkening landscape background, with its 
distant view of Bishop’s Bridge and the town 
of Norwich, and the towers of the castle and 
cathedral seen against the evening sky. 

There are two preliminary studies for it 
in the Murray collection of drawings, in which 
collection there are also a number of finished 
pen-and-ink drawings, as well as pencil studies, 
for many of his illustrations in ““ Once a Week ” 
and other magazines, together with portrait 
studies and small drawings of animals. One 
of the most effective of the portrait studies is 
that of the artist’s father, showing the head 
and shoulders only, in red, white, and black 
chalk on grey-brown paper. Another excep- 
tionally fine drawing is the study of the head 
of Helen for the woodcut ‘ Helen and 
Cassandra,” published in “‘ Once a Week,” in 
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1866, p. 454, for which verses were written 
by Alfred B. Richards. This woodcut was 
also used in Walter Thornbury’s “ Ballads and 
Songs,” 1876, under the new title of “ The 
Search of Ceres for Proserpine.” It is a study 
for the head and hair, the body and the flames 
of burning Troy in the background being 
only slightly indicated. It is in black chalk, 
slightly touched with white and red, on light 
buff paper. Sandys’ skill in the art of pen- 
drawing is seen to great advantage in “‘ The 
Little Mourner,” or ‘“‘ The Child’s Grave,” a 
finished pen-and-brush drawing in Indian ink 
for the woodcut published in Willmott’s 
*“* Sacred English Poetry,” 1862, as an illus- 
tration to a poem by Dean Alford. It pictures 
a small girl who comes day by day to the 
churchyard to tend the grave in which lie 
buried her parents and her sisters, decking 
it with flowers in the summer, and clearing 
away the snow from it in the winter. It 
is a drawing of great feeling, full of quiet 
sympathy for the ill-clad, sad-faced child, 
pinched with cold, and weary from holding 
a spade too heavy for her young arms, 
Here, as in most instances, Sandys has been 
well served by his engraver. Among the 
few animal studies there are several draw- 
ings of a donkey of particular interest, as 
they were made for the purpose of Sandys’ 
well-known skit on Millais’ picture, “ Sir 
Isumbras at the Ford,” which was published 
anonymously, with the title “ A Nightmare,” 
and seems to have been almost his first intro- 
duction to the Pre-Raphaelite Brethren. These 
drawings of the ass were copied from one of 
the drawing books issued by Robert Hills, the 
animal painter. 
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By FILSON YOUNG 


IV.—THE BROADCASTING OF MUSIC (Continued) 


BROKE off last month in the midst of a 
technical consideration of some of the 
elementary conditions which govern the 
attempt to transmit orchestral music by 
wireless telephony. These conditions are tech- 





nical in two quite different senses. The limita- 


tions and modifications of the existing appara- 
tus tend to give distortion of certain sounds ; and 
certain sounds are thus more suitable than 
others for reproduction by this means. 


Thus 
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the broadcasting of music has to be controlled 
in two ways : the electrical transmitting appara- 
tus has to be constantly modified and improved, 
and in this respect I believe that the affairs 
of the British Broadcasting Company are in 
good and competent hands. Also the kind of 
instrumental tone that is broadcast must be 
selected and modified in accordance with the 
limitations of the transmitting and receiving 
apparatus. 

What interests me, as a member of the 
public who desires to listen to music and not 
to a caricature of music, is the degree of artistic 
intelligence shown by those in charge of pro- 
grammes and performances ; and in this respect 
there has not been made, in the last year, the 
degree of progress which the listener has a 
right to expect. The musical part of broad- 
casting tends more and more to fall into three 
divisions. There is the ordinary musical 
programme consisting of the performance of a 
small orchestra, varied by songs or instru- 
mental solos. The average of these perform- 
ances is quite good; I listened the other night 
in the remotest part of Cornwall to a per- 
formance, in Glasgow, of Wagner’s “ Siegfried 
Idyll,” which gave me genuine pleasure. The 
chief criticism to be made on this division of 
the musical programme is that the repertory 
of the station orchestras is far too small. The 
same pieces are played over and over again by 
all the orchestras, whereas, where several 
orchestras are playing throughout the country, 
one would expect a very large and varied 
repertory among them all. The excellence of 
their performance is, of course, marred by the 
fact I have already pointed out—that no 
attempt has yet been made to constitute a 
wireless orchestra ad hoc, and to eliminate as 
far as possible the instruments which tend to 
crowd the rather narrow tonal band through 
which pure transmission can be effected, and, 
consequently, to obscure the musical tone. 
I will return to this subject, as it seems to me 
far more important than has yet been realized 
by the broadcasting authorities. 

The second division of the musical per- 
formances consists of transmissions from opera 
houses and concert-rooms, where the music is 
not being specially performed for broadcasting 
purposes; and these, oddly enough, although 
they vary in quality, have, on the whole, 
proved quite interesting from a musical point 
of view. But here again the listener is too 
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often at the mercy of the intelligence (or lack 
of it) of some minor member of the staff who 
has charge of the placing of the microphones. 
From Covent Garden the transmission of 
opera has been really good; but only a week or 
two ago there was a series of transmissions 
of opera from Leeds which were utterly marred 
by the fact that the microphones were so 
placed that the voices of the singers came 
through far too ioudly, while the sound of the 
orchestra disappeared altogether in soft pas- 
sages. Anything more hideous or meaningless 
than Hans Sach’s monologue, from Meister- 
singer, can hardly be imagined. Wagner’s 
recitative is merely a musical declamation 
woven into the orchestral fabric, and to hear it 
rendered without any orchestral fabric at all, 
except an occasional blare of brass instruments, 
and without the harmonious modulations which 
alone can give the Key to its tonality, was a 
most distressing experience. Since such trans- 
missions are still in a more or less experimental 
state, one can imagine how that might happen 
one evening, and be instantly corrected in the 
light of experience gained. But during the 
whole week in which these transmissions from 
Leeds took place the position of the microphones 
was apparently not altered, and the same 
utterly fatal defects continued. That simply 
shows the lack of artistic musical direction. 
It is quite obvious that there is no consistent 
control of musical broadcasting by someone 
who is not in the studio listening to or directing 
performances there, but sitting in his room in 
his own house (as he ought to be) and judging 
the performance as it is received by the million 
or so of the listening audience. Such a director 
would have telephoned to Leeds after the first 
performance and had a change made. 

All performances bear strong evidence that 
they are considered far too much from the 
studio end, and not from the listener’s end. 
They are like the early motor-cars, whose 
designers never by any chance sat in the back 
seats, but always in front; with the result that 
the back seats were, and in many cases still 
are, miserably uncomfortable, because the 
people who built them never had to sit in them. 
Whether there is on the large staff of the Broad- 
casting Company an artist with a wide enough 
knowledge of music and of the public mind to 
perform the functions of a listening authority 
I do not know; I do know that if there be such 
a person he does not perform those duties. 














Musical broadcasting will thus halt in its 
present unsatisfactory condition until it is con- 
trolled by someone who constantly listens to 
it through the ordinary receiving apparatus, 
and does not go near the studio except to 
eliminate the faults which have been revealed 
to him, and to contrive to institute the modifica- 
tions which will help to eliminate them. 

The third division of the British Broad- 
casting Company’s musical activities may be 
described as special efforts, such as the engag- 
ing of famous players or conductors or soloists, 
and the provision of concerts on a large and 
expensive scale where a very high standard of 
performance is aimed at. This has been done, 
and done successfully; but here again neither 
the music chosen nor the composition of the 
orchestra was in any way modified by the 
consideration of the special requirements of 
music for broadcasting. The concerts were 
just ordinary concerts performed to a micro- 
phone as well as to the audience. They were 
quite good, but they did nothing to take us any 
further in the development of the art of 
musical broadcasting. 

But there is another very dire kind of 
musical entertainment provided, which has 
increased latterly in the programmes, and is 
upon the whole entirely beneath, not merely 
the avowed standards of the British Broad- 
casting Company, but beneath the standard 
of the most elementary musical taste. I refer 
to those selections of the seaside entertainment 
variety—the kind of entertainment which may 
be tolerable on the beach at Southend or 
Yarmouth on a warm July evening, but as 
transmitted with all the costly circumstance 
of broadcasting is merely contemptible. This 
stuff is presented in the programmes under 
many titles: “ Radio Radiance,” two heavy 
doses of which were administered the other 
week to the unfortunate millions who depend 
upon Daventry for their reception, is one title. 
The programme took up nearly half a column 
of the “ Radio Times,” and consisted chiefly 
of the names of quite unknown people who 
sang songs and cracked jokes and performed 
patter—all too familiar to the frequenters of 
seaside resorts in summer; while another 
hotch-potch of fragments out of obsolete 
musical comedies and revues was solemnly 
presented as a “ Revusical ”*—something or 
other! If these lapses were only occasional 


one would say nothing about them ; but as they 
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tend to form a greater and greater part of the 
musical programmes, it is time to protest 
either against their continuance or against 
the assumption on the part of the British Broad- 
casting Company of the high artistic ideals 
to which it lays claim. 

It is not difficult to see where some of these 
faults creep in. There is an immense petty 
business going on at the studios of the British 
Broadcasting Company comparable to that of 
a second-rate concert or theatrical agency. 
Young and inexperienced members of the 
programme staff are engaged in the business 
of selecting, hearing, judging, or rejecting the 
hosts of applicants for engagements in these 
performances. To the young person who has 
*““ gone in” for music or acting there is a new 
market open in which the financial gains are 
eked out with a great deal of meaningless, but 
no doubt useful and sought for, publicity. 
Thus the readers of the ““ Radio Times ” (who 
are not given the names of the distinguished 
artists who are performing an opera) are regaled 
with rows of names of quite unknown persons 
who sing comic songs (who are generally 
referred to as “ well known ” or “ popular ”’), 
together with portraits of the said unknown 
persons. The amount of petty patronage thus 
placed in the hands of the staff is very con- 
siderable, and it would be asking quite too 
much of human nature to expect that it should 
always be exercised on very high artistic 
grounds. Looks and personality are powerful 
aids to the applicant who is being interviewed ; 
but they have no meaning for the listener fifty 
miles away. The test of the British Broad- 
casting Company’s programmes would be to 
make them all anonymous. I do not say that 
it is necessary or desirable, but if some of 
their programmes were presented without 
names, and without the dreary facetious efforts 
to import a merely verbal and titular variety 
to the same monotonous rubbish, the listeners 
would soon realize how very like an ordinary 
third-rate entertainment agency the British 
Broadcasting Company can be, and what a 
very humble standard it really adopts in regard 
to some of its performances. 

It is not my purpose to deal with any aspect 
of broadcasting except the broadcasting of 
music; but one has only to look (for example) 
at the educational part of the British Broad- 
casting Company’s work to realize that there 
is a policy and a purpose behind it, and that 
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in the talks given from the London studio 
there is a consistent and successful effort to 
treat the huge audience of listeners with 
respect, and with due sense of the responsibility 
involved in deciding what you will ask a million 
people to listen to. If that can be done in one 
department, it can be done in another. But 
it is not done in regard to music ; partly because 
it is far more difficult, and partly because the 
direction, or rather the supervision, of musical 
broadcast requires a certain combination of 
qualities which it is extremely hard to find. 
In this musical department, as in another, the 
dramatic, the British Broadcasting Company 
have lost, or are neglecting, a great oppor- 
tunity. There must be many artists, especially 
singers and instrumental players, who, by 
reason of personal disadvantage or even de- 
formity, are utterly precluded from success 
on the platform or stage, but who, all the same, 
perhaps for that very reason, could impart to 
an unseen audience, some of the real thrills 
of artistic emotion. I am sure there are many 
women singers of which this is true. I have 
heard some, whom to hear and not to see was 
the purest artistic delight, but whose physical 
appearance was fatally marred by defects that 
made platform performance impossible. What 
has the British Broadcasting Company done 
in the discovery and engagement of this kind 
of talent? Nothing, I imagine, and yet it is 
one of the definite ways, like that of the 
composing of the special orchestra and the 
rescoring of instrumental music in which the 
special circumstance of musical broadcasting— 
the conveying of music to a distant unseeing 
audience—can be intelligently developed and 
studied—not as a modification of the ordinary 
concert performance, but as a special and 
interesting branch of musical art. 

The broadcasting people, when they are 
not lavishly praised, complain that criticisms 
are not “constructive.” The trouble with 
them is that they seem to have an undue 
terror of destruction; and when they do adopt 
a good suggestion they are apt to lay it on the 
débris of past failures instead of clearing them 
away and planting the new ideas on firm ground. 
It is no use putting a genius at the head of an 


incompetent executive; nor is the most com- 
petent executive of any use without the 
guidance and direction to which it is entitled. 
But, as I shall be accused of being “ destruc- 
tive,” here is a constructive suggestion—one of 
a dozen, such as occur to me, and I should 
think to a hundred other critical observers of 
what is being done in musical broadcasting. 
There is a quarter of an hour every evening, an 
interval between the two talks which follow 
the seven o’clock news bulletin, which is at 
present filled in by the transmission of gramo- 
phone music. Most people who want it can 
buy a gramophone of some kind for themselves. 
The tone of the gramophone is ignoble enough, 
but as transmitted and received by wireless 
it is sometimes quite fearful. The announcer 
in the studio at 2LO who turns it on does not 
think so; but it is quite certain he has never 
heard it as it sounds in my room in 
Kensington, or he dare not do it. The object 
of it is frankly to fill up a gap, and avoid the 
monotony of too long a continuance of the 
talking voice. 

Yet think what a priceless opportunity that 
gap is or should be. A quarter of an hour 
every night, with at least half a million people 
listening ! I would engage a competent pianist, 
and devote that quarter of an hour to the daily 
bread of music, to a consistent going through 
of certain works which lie at the foundation 
of all music, and which are practically never 
heard in their entirety. I would begin with 
the forty-eight Preludes and Fugues of Bach, 
played right through in succession, which 
could be done in a fortnight; I would have 
Mozart’s and Beethoven’s Sonatas; I would 
have Handel’s delicious shower of melody, 
which is enshrined in his Suites and keyboard 
music; I would have nothing that was not 
indisputably fine and beautiful, and when I 
had finished I would begin all over again. A 
public that can stand “ On Wings of Song ” 
twenty times a month should be able to stand 
the forty-eight Preludes and Fugues twice a 
year. This would be inexpensive, it would be 
educational, it would be delightful. There is 
not a conceivable reason against it. But the 
B.B.C. prefers a gramophone ! 


(To be continued.) 
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A GARRET IN THE ADELPHI 


(Sir James Barrie) 





SIR JOHN LAVERY’S PORTRAIT INTERIORS 


By DESMOND 
“ HEY order these things better in 
France.” No. I was not thinking 
of the art of painting pictures— 
though, Heaven knows, I might 
have been, or, for that matter, cooking—when 
those words popped into my mind. I was 
staring at a row of photographs of unlifelike 
authors in a shop window. They reminded me 
of a similar series I had once seen in Paris, 
Grands Ecrivains. The French photographer 
had had the good sense to take their portraits 
in their own homes. Verlain was the only 
exception. He was in a café. There he was, 
his bald old prisoner’s head leaning back 
against a greasy leather bench, with a looking- 
glass behind that and an oblong marble-topped 
table in front of him. After all, he, too, was 
really chez sot. These surroundings accentu- 
ated his characteristics as_ effectively as 


M. Bourget’s frock-coat and rows of sleek, 
bound books, or Anatole France’s bric-a-brac, 
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respectively accentuated theirs. And then 1 
reflected (for I had just visited the Leicester 
Galleries) how wise Sir John Lavery had been 
to paint his sitters in their rooms. They are 
records of our times and significant com- 
mentaries upon that reckless changing thing 
called ‘‘ good taste ’—these pictures of charm- 
ing rooms, and the human and personal scenery 
makes the little figures in them doubly them- 
selves. The pleasure of recognition is one 
which modern portraiture often withholds 
from us even after the catalogue has been 
consulted. We are being taught not to con- 
sider our friends in terms of “ planes,” though 
whether posterity will remember the lesson is 
doubtful. ‘“ You see that arrangement in 
brown planes to the right of the mantelpiece, 
that is my great-grandmother. The artist is 
unknown, but we can date the picture to a 
decade, because, as you observe, all trace of 
human resemblance has disappeared. From 
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old family letters we infer that she was a 
woman of great beauty.” Perchance posterity 
will talk like this; perchance it will have no 
great-grandmothers; perchance it will forget 
and go on talking about Gainsboroughs. 

Sir John Lavery’s sitters, however, can be 
instantly identified, though they are often as 
subsidiary to the whole effect as some other 
single object in the room, and though the 
catalogue gives no names. It is a catalogue of 
hints and addresses, and so, perhaps, it may be 
of interest to some of our readers to supply 
more definite information as we go round the 
room. But before starting, let us remember 
the intention of the artist: however charac- 
teristic the pose and aspect of the figures 
in these pictures may be, his own interest 
has been distributed over the whole picture. 
He shows himself in this little exhibition of 
twenty-three small pictures as a painter of 
** interiors.” 

One picture (it is one of the most accom- 
plished) is of a blacksmith’s forge at Tramore, 
in Ireland (3); another (2) is of the weighing- 
room at Sandown Park. Sir John Lavery has 
delighted here in the colours of the jockeys’ 
shirts, and the problem of many and much in a 
small space is one which stimulates his skill. 
He loves to deal with subjects of vivid com- 
plexity, and therefore he is specially fitted for 
recording in touches, which are like neat bright 
words, the modern room, with its many 
coloured cushions, groves of flowers, and fine 
confusion of rich ancient things. Ours is an 
eclectic age. It makes the most of the spoils of 
other ages in every department of life, from 
religion to upholstery, but its eclecticism has a 
note of its own. Sir John’s work helps us to 
catch that note without straining our ears. 

When I recall the drawing-rooms and 
boudoirs of my Victorian boyhood they appear 
in comparison with these modern interiors as 
Temples of Memory, crowded with cherished 
mementoes. The multiplicity of photographs 
in silver frames, the timid water-colour which, 
say, immortalized the cedar under which its 
possessor played, the vinaigrettes, the medals 
and orders once worn on gallant breasts, the 
apostle spoons, have all disappeared; the 
atmosphere of homely piety combined with the 
suggestion of inexhaustibly ample resources, 
has thinned away, and its place has been taken 
by an air of scenic and comfortable grandeur. 
The glowing cushion—that heaped-up pile of 
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many-coloured softness—is a symbol of changes 
in manners as well as in taste. And as for more 
general features, they all mark the drift of 
prestige values away from possessions of associ- 
ation and the “as it was in the beginning ” 
effect, to a direct appeal to the eye and colour- 
sense such as was, not many years back, more 
characteristic of the houses of artists than of 
society people. 

Notice, too, how Sir John Lavery makes the 
world beyond these interiors contribute to the 
peculiar decorative effect aimed at by their 
owners ; the rather duli London light streaming 
in from the big window, facing which Mrs. 
McLaren stands, in that magnificent room in 
“South Street” (No. 7); how the rustling 
green of bright summer in the two pictures of 
“The Wharf” (Nos. 6 and 12) is attuned to 
the general felicitous tone of the rooms. In 
the low beamed room, which once held boats 
and oars, Lord Oxford now sits writing, and 
though his face is in shadow the likeness is 
distinct; while in the room above his wife is 
reading. Her concentrated air is most character- 
istic, though it is not one with which snapshots 
have made the public familiar. Look, too, at 
the glimpse of the Green Park through the 
bay window of Wimbourne House, in which 
Lady Wimbourne is reclining, and mark how 
the note of a red *bus in distant Piccadilly 
accentuates the secluded reserve of Arlington 
Street—that short street of inconspicuous 
palaces. 

Perhaps it was Dutch Masters of “‘ The 
Interior ”’ who suggested to Sir John Lavery 
the importance of these peeps into a beyond 
in accentuating the sense of well-being and 
nearness in a room; their open doors and large 
clean windows, that combat they were so fond 
of between light within and light without. In 
the grand drawing-room of “‘ The Vice-Regal 
Lodge” (No. 11), he has made the green empty 
lawn and gravel paths without, clash and 
chime with the royal red curtains and the gilt 
be-coronetted picture frames. Everything in 
the picture emphasizes the slightly depressing 
fleetingness of brief official grandeur, and 
that impression is raised into something like 
irony (though it is clearly not such effects the 
painter is after) by the modest hunched figure 
of Governor Tim Healy himself, seated on one 
of the more uncomfortable chairs between the 
windows. 

No. 13, “ The Salon,” strikes a very 
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BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 1913 
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modern note. We are in Lady Cunard’s room 
at the Ritz. It is not a large room, but magni- 
fied by a big mirror which duplicates some 
objects in it. A_ slightly elongated Lady 
Cunard is seated on a sofa, and beside her the 
interesting element of male distinction is re- 
presented in the person of Mr. George Moore. 
His portrait is an admirable one. Mr. George 
Moore has in his lifetime attracted painters 
from Manet downwards and onwards; no 
beauty has been more painted. 

“Coombe Court” (No. 4) enshrines the 
upright figure of Lady Juliet Trevor and of a 
young man in flannels, very much in the 
shadow, in a big arm-chair with his back to 
the light. Here we wish for the impossible, 
namely, that the dignity and superb interior of 
this house should have been somehow con- 
trasted with the bristling, complicated 
ungainliness of its outside. To enter Coombe 


Court, so full within of fine things and fine 
discriminations, is a Disraelian surprise. 

No. 10 has a somewhat misleading title; 
‘“* A Garret in the Adelphi” hardly describes 
Sir James Barrie’s large and comfortable flat 
with its magnificent river view, that view 





which marks an emotional moment in the life 
of David Copperfield. My readers will 
remember, perhaps, the first time that David 
found himself a man and independent in 
London, and his thrill on settling into his 
Adelphi rooms. I have always thought it an 
example of the tact of genius as opposed to the 
accomplishment of conscious art, that all 
Dickens adds, when David in his delighted 
excitement turns to the window, is: “ And 
there sure enough was the river!” A less 
instinctive genius would, I am certain have 
described the big brown flood carrying its 
barges, and the little tugs punching up against 
the tide; but no description could have 
equalled the effectiveness of that bare exclama- 
tion at that moment. In this picture we are 
looking away from the river into the room. 
The brow of a deep wide fireplace is visible 
and beyond it, Sir James Barrie himself 
stretched in reverie upon a dark settle. 

We are almost round the room now. In 
the picture of the hall of “Argyll House” 
(No. 9), one of the few London houses which 
you see through on entering, we notice a 
spacious glass plot beyond. Here the interest is 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 














chiefly architectural—a cool white passage and 
an arch with dignified mouldings and cornices ; 
mainly architectural too is the interest of 
the medieval ‘‘ Dining Room of Lennox 
Lore ” (No. 5). 

It would have been more interesting to 
posterity had Sir John Lavery caught the 
“House of Lords” at a more characteristic 
moment (No. 22). As it is, posterity is likely 
to form a wrong idea of the assiduity of the 
attendance. The chamber is so crowded 
that the red benches are invisible, and 
the only feature which distinguishes it from 
the companion picture of the “ House of 
Commons” is that a litter of torn papers 
is absent from the floor. 

I have kept to the last the picture of “A 
Hospital in Grosvenor Square” (No. 17). Take 
a farewell look at it. The colour is charming. 
It is a faint echo of the war, and it may 
recall also to some visitors to the exhibition 
the dear delights and disadvantages of being 


nursed by enthusiastically sympathetic 
amateurs. 
“The Interior” is certainly Sir John 


Lavery’s forte, and it is one of the most 
agreeable themes open to a painter of modern 
life. 

In this exhibition, with the exception of 
the “‘ Forge at Tramore,” and the two racing 
pictures, and the two pictures of Parliament, 
all the interiors he has painted are rich ones, 
and the pervasive influence of fashion in 
decoration is borne in on us. It is superficial 
to think that to follow fashion in esthetic 
matters is a sign of insincerity. Many people 
do, it is true, adopt the taste of others, not only 
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in decoration, but in poetry, pictures, and 
morals, in order to be in the swim; but there 
is something more in fashion—and something 
odder—than that. The same people, that is 
to say people of rather exceptional sensibility, 
who now delight in violent colour effects, 
would have been the first to jump at the sub- 
dued half-tones and wistful harmonies of the 
Greenery-Yallery period. Why? Why do the 
reputations of artists and writers, even those 
on the roll of fame, vary so much from time to 
time ? There is no doubt about it; the estima- 
tion in which they are held fluctuates like the 
value of stocks and shares. Why? The 
reasons are so complex that they cannot all 
be traced. Why at one period is a beard 
considered an almost necessary adjunct to 
manly beauty, and at another a lamentably 
primitive form of decoration? You would 
have thought that in the case of such an object 
as a beard appreciation or aversion would be 
so permanently rooted in instinct that reactions 
would remain stable. They do not. It is 
small wonder then that taste in decoration, in 
colour, in painting should vary. For any style 
of decoration or painting to become the fashion 
it must not be too new to startle much, or too 
familiar. If it is too familiar it lacks the 
stimulating power of surprise, and in most 
people the esthetic faculty is so weak that a 
slight shock is necessary to arrest their atten- 
tion at all. Commercial designers know this 
instinctively; they water down the work of 
original sensibility until it is acceptable. Sir 
John Lavery’s exhibition, besides containing 
some of his best work, is interesting as a record 
of a phase of taste. 


AND HIS MUSIC 


By ERNEST NEWMAN 


II—THE UTILITIES AND FUTILITIES OF “MUSICAL APPRECIATION” 


N a preceding article I hinted at the 
danger that the too innocent followers of 
the appreciation courses may mistake the 
mechanics of music for the soul of music. 
Not only they but some of their teachers are 
inclined to confuse anatomy with personality 





in art. This is a mistake they would hardly 
be likely to make if they were dealing with 
human beings. Helen of Troy was constructed 
anatomically on precisely the same lines as 
her bath attendant; she had the same number 
of bones, disposed symmetrically according to 
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the same plan; she had, like the attendant, 
two eyes, one nose, one mouth, and two ears 
in relatively the same positions on her face. 
Paris fell in love with her, instead of with the 
bath attendant, not because of her anatomy 
but because of some charm about her that did, 
indeed, express itself through the flesh and 
bones, because there was no other medium 
through which it could express itself, but the 
secret of which is not discoverable by any skill 
of the mere anatomist. Her attendant’s eyes 
employed the same system of rods and cones 
as Helen’s ; but there was something in Helen’s 
eyes for which rods and cones alone would not 
account. Nor is the superiority of appeal of 
one piece of music over another of the same 
type of structure to be explained by anything 
in the mere structure itself. Yet it is structure 
only that the average “ musical appreciation ” 
course teaches, or can teach. 

Has it ever struck the reader that the people 
who teach us musical appreciation are them- 
selves largely unable to appreciate music ? 
Some of them write musical criticism, and I 
frequently find myself in the most pointed 
disagreement with them as to the value of this 
modern work or that. If they choose to assert 
that it is they who are right and I who am 
wrong, I shall not say them nay; I am even 
willing to meet them not merely half-way, but 
miles away from anywhere, and to agree that 
we may both be wrong. The question of who 
is right and who is wrong does not matter in 
the least for my present argument. The point 
is that though they and I have the same per- 
ception of musical structure we do not receive 
the same exsthetic impressions from a work. 
Again and again I find some of these people 
greatly admiring music that seems to me second- 
rate, and despising music that seems to me 
among the very finest of its genre. I cannot 
appreciate what they appreciate, and vice versa. 
Our sharing a common stock of principles, 
then, does not lead to any community of 
judgment. Why? For precisely the reasons 
that in any other sphere make it possible 
for people to -unite upon theory and split 
upon practice. We all agree that honesty is 
desirable in politicians; but few of us would 
agree as to the honesty of a particular politician 
in a given case. We all agree that on analysis 
a fine symphony will be found to be con- 
structed upon a certain plan; but this com- 
munity of theoretic understanding will not 
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ensure that we shall all react in the same way 
to the same symphony. 

What then does “ musical appreciation ” 
mean, and what is the value of it? It may 
teach us a great deal about music that is well 
worth knowing; but the one thing it cannot 
do is to teach us to appreciate music. For 
appreciation proper has nothing to do with 
the externalities with which the musical appre- 
ciation course mostly deals. My reactions to a 
given work have really no more to do with the 
number of themes and the order in which 
they succeed and combine with each other, 
than my reactions to a given picture have to 
do with its shape or with the geometrical 
system upon which its lines are grouped and 
balanced. I fancy that the picture appreciation 
course is even older than the musical apprecia- 
tion course. It is over twenty years now since 
Mr. Henry Rankin Poore, an American teacher 
and critic, published his book on “ Pictorial 
Composition and the Critical Judgment of 
Pictures : a Handbook for Students and Lovers 
of Art.” He worked out the principles of 
pictorial design and balance on much the same 
lines as those now adopted for setting forth the 
principles of musical design and balance. 
He gave a chart of the “ Fundamental Forms 
of Construction”: the scales, (emblem of 
balance), the triangle (emblem of physical 
stability), the circle (emblem of continuity), 
the cross (emblem of mechanical resistance), 
the radii (emblem of concentration, radiation), 
the line of curvature (emblem of grace, move- 
ment), the rectangle (emblem of opposition). 
He showed that virtually all pictures are con- 
structed on one of these principles. He worked 
out in detail the theory of balance—the ordinary 
equal-armed scales, the steelyard, and so on— 
and showed the variety of forms in which this 
theory may incarnate itself in the composition 
of pictures—vertica! and horizontal balance, 
apparent or formal balance, balance by opposi- 
tion of line, balance by opposition of spots, 
transition of line, balance by gradation, etc., 
many of which formule have their analogies 
in musical composition. In the final chapter 
of his book Mr. Poore went on to consider 
the esthetic judgment of pictures. There the 
analogy with the writers of the musical appre- 
ciation courses breaks down, as a rule. Few 
of these people seem to realize that in the appre- 
ciation of music there are esthetic principles 
involved that are much more important than 

















the formal ; they teach the student construction, 
and let him think they have thereby taught 
him appreciation, which they have not done. 
When I have told a student that blank verse 
is based on the iambic pentameter I have, 
indeed, taught him the rudiments of how to 
scan, but I have not given him any principles 
of appreciation by which he can know that 
“The multitudinous seas incarnadine” is a 
fine blank verse line, and “ A Mr. Wilkinson, 
a clergyman,” a poor one. When Mr. Poore 
showed that some pictures have the triangle 
and others the circle as the subconscious 
principle of their composition, he presented 
the student with an interesting visual and 
psychological fact, from the analysis and 
application of which a good deal of pleasure 
and profit can be had; but he did not thereby 
help the student to distinguish esthetically 
between two pictures, one good, and the other 
bad, constructed on the circular or the tri- 
angular principle. And when the musical 
writer or lecturer has shown the general prin- 
ciples of design that govern the fugue and the 
sonata respectively, he has not told us anything 
whatever that can help us to distinguish be- 
tween a good fugue or a good sonata and a 
bad one. I am not making bold to assert that 
anyone could give us an infallible criterion for 
these things; on the contrary, I recognize 
how much our judgments depend upon our 
purely personal construction. I am _ only 
pointing out that, since differences of idio- 
syncrasy show in the judgments of different 
“musical appreciation” teachers upon the 
same musical work, what they teach may be 
interesting enough, even valuable, in itself, 
but does not give, and cannot give, the student 
any help in the matter of esthetic appreciation. 
Let me illustrate the point in another way, 
using an argument I have employed elsewhere. 
Suppose I take the first movement of one of 
the greater Beethoven symphonies—the third, 
fifth, or ninth—and copy its form exactly in a 
first movement of my own, making my subjects 
of exactly the same length and as near as 
possible of the same character as Beethoven’s, 
changing them just when he changes his, 
making my exposition, my development, and 
my recapitulation sections run to the same 
number of bars as his, and, in fact, doing in 
every bar, as well as I can, precisely what 
Beethoven does; would my symphony then 
resemble Beethoven’s ? Only in the sense that 
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a negligible woman can be said to resemble an 
attractive one because she is of the same height 
and the same measurements, and because she 
moves in virtue of the same bones articulated 
in the same way. The esthetic secret of the 
Beethoven is no more in its form, its structure, 
its articulation, than the secret of the charming 
woman is in her skeleton. The analysis of 
musical form that the appreciation course 
gives me is useful enough as far as it goes, but 
the last thing it can do is to provide me with 
anything that can help me to “ appreciate ” 
Beethoven. It is useless to reply that it can 
teach me to appreciate his superb form; the 
illustration I have just given shows that there 
is nothing whatever admirable in Beethoven’s 
form per se—that any one of us could reproduce 
it down to its smallest detail without thereby 
creating anything that any musician would 
want to listen to again. Form, then, is not 
something admirable in itself, but admirable 
only when made the carrier of fine thinking, 
just as the mentality behind them makes one 
woman’s eyes beautiful and another’s fish-like, 
crafty, or null, though the rods and cones and 
all the rest of it are the same in each case. 

The study of musical form has its value, of 
course ; it fixes in our minds the main principles 
of design followed by composers in this genre 
or that, and so enables us to arrest the flowing 
stream of notes and group it into definite 
patterns. But it needs to be insisted on again 
and again that though the thought follows a 
pattern, the value of the thought has nothing 
whatever to do with the pattern. It is not the 
pattern that dignifies the conception, but the 
conception that gives life to the pattern. 
Now the basic principles of musical pattern 
are so simple that a moderately intelligent 
Pekingese could master them in a couple of 
hours ; a bee could probably grasp them 1n five 
minutes. But whether the bee or the Pekingese 
could appreciate an Elgar symphony is another 
question; probably it would be as unable to 
follow the fine interlocking of thought and 
construction of it as some of the writers of 
appreciation courses are. And the humorous 
part of this business is that while professing 
to teach musical appreciation in general, these 
courses carefully and wisely restrict themselves 
to what is after all a very small section of the 
vast field of music. Their principles are drawn 
from, and are mostly only applicable to, fugue 
form and classical sonata form—to put it 
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broadly. They give no clue, for instance, 
to the “ appreciation” of a Palestrina Mass, 
or a Weelkes madrigal, or a Wolf song, or 
“‘ Petrouchka.” They confine themselves in 
the main to Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven, and 
the instrumental! music that has grown imme- 
diately out of theirs. Because they find, in a 
work that the whole world allows to be great, 
such as a Beethoven symphony, certain prin- 
ciples of design, they imagine that the road 
to the appreciation of music lies through an 
understanding of the design. They are enabled 
to keep up this delusion only because they 
confine themselves to the recognized master- 
pieces of the past. When they come to the 
works of the present, the principles upon which 
they have taught “ appreciation” to others do 
not afford them the least guidance in “‘ apprecia- 
tion ”; and that for the reason I have given— 
that the secret of the music is not in the form, 
but in the substance with which the composer 
has filled the form 

Wagner works, as a rule, upon a very simple 
principle of form—the gradual ascent to, and 
relapse from, a climax. His method, as Mr. 
Poore would say, is triangular. But the 
triangle is an irregular one—something of 
this shape =<". The climax comes about 
two-thirds of the way through. Wagner is 
unconsciously obeying a law of physiological 
mechanics ; it takes us, say, an hour to climb a 
hill, but only twenty minutes to get back from 
the peak to the level. How uniformly Wagner 
—quite unknown to himself, we may be sure— 
worked upon this partly mathematical, partly 
physiological principle may be seen by analys- 
ing a few of his representative works. The 
Lohengrin prelude, it will be remembered, 
begins very softly in the high violins, works 
up to a climax of tone in what we imagine to 
be the middle, and tapers off again into pianis- 
stmo. It is only on counting the bars that we 
realize that what we have imagined to be the 
middle is a point one-third or a quarter 
nearer the right than the left (supposing our- 
selves to be able to start from the left in time 
as in space). -His design is thus not <> 
but << >. In the Lohengrin prelude there 
are seventy-five bars; the climax begins 
in the second half of bar fifty—exactly 
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two-thirds of the way through. Practically the 
same proportion is unconsciously observed in 
the Tristan prelude; this runs to I12 bars, 
the climax bursting on us in the seventy-fifth. 

These two are a general sort of climax— 
a calling up of the whole of the forces of the 
orchestra at the strategic point. Let us look at 
another sort of climax,—that of the Siegfried 
Idyll. This work is scored for a small orchestra 
—-strings, one oboe, two clarinets, one trumpet, 
two horns, and one bassoon. Wagner keeps 
the trumpet silent till the climax; but this 
does not so much consist, as in the other cases, 
of a general increase of tone (though the 
marking is now ff), as in the peculiar psychical 
uplift given to the music by the trumpet being 
heard for the first time in a phrase that has in 
it a suggestion of the chief Siegfried theme—a 
peculiar exhilaration and sense of triumph, as 
of the sun at last bursting through the clouds. 
This trumpet entry occurs in bar 295, and the 
total length of the Jdyil is 405 bars; so that 
roughly speaking this climax also occurs two- 
thirds of the way. through; the percentage of 
the bars before the climax to the total number 
of bars is, in the Lohengrin prelude (ignoring 
decimal points) 66, in the Tristan prelude 66, 
in the Siegfried Idyll 73; in the longest work 
Wagner, again unconsciously obeying a sound 
instinct, has shortened still more the walk home 
after the exceptionally big ascent. 

Now the knowledge of this principle of 
structure in Wagner is on a par with knowledge 
of the general principles of Beethoven’s sym- 
phonic structure. But though it is interesting 
to be aware of it, it does not of itself account 
for our “ appreciation ” of this or that work of 
Wagner. If I were to hold back the trumpet 
till bar 295 in a work running to 405 bars I 
should be constructing my own work on 
Wagner’s form, but the effect would by no 
means be the same. What matters is not the 
proportions, but the spirit that speaks through 
and makes use of the proportions ; and analysis 
of the device no more puts us in possession 
of Wagner’s secret than analysis of the devices 
of sonata form puts us in possession of the 
secret of the first movement of the Froica. 
Technical analysis is not “ musical apprecia- 
tion.” 
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From a drawing by Foseph Nash 
MID-SIXTEENTH-CENTURY TIMBERWORK AT LITTLE MORETON 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE AND 
DECORATION-X 


By MURRAY ADAMS-ACTON, F.S.A. 


UEEN ELIZABETH, we are told, 
had six hundred dresses but only one 
chemise, a complex state of affairs 
about which the historian might have 
been more informatory. During the 

era of this great queen, however, there existed 
that strange element of uncertainty in architec- 
ture, general design, and ornament which even 
invades these private matters. There are many 
things which astonish us. For instance, the 
Queen is supposed to have worn the same 
ermine nightdress all her life! 1 wonder 
what became of it? Perhaps it passed to 


James I, who more than likely converted it 





into something useful and warm. Elizabethan 
historians might have provided fuller informa- 
tion, too, about other matters of human 
interest, which do not seem to have been 
recorded with sufficient detail. 

These and many other matters of etiquette in 
domestic habits and customs are instructive as 
to the state of the minds which evolved the 
nature and guided the development of the 
English house at this period, though at the 
first glance they may not seem strictly relevant 
to the subject. 

The slow growth of the Renaissance at the 
commencement of the sixteenth century when 
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OLD CHARTERHOUSE—THE BANQUETING HALL 


the Neo-classical style was in its infancy and 
embued with the strong remaining Gothic 
spirit, so that the orders of architecture were 
used with such distressful lack of knowledge 
of their true proportions and proper application 
as to make them appear almost ludicrous, has 
been referred to in the September issue. 
It showed but a faint echo of the true 
classical spirit. How far this country was 
behind the nations of Europe can be better 
understood when we realize that the Italian 
architect, Palladio, had practically ended 
his career before Inigo Jones — our first 
classical designer — was born, and that St. 
Peter’s at Rome was commenced over one 
hundred years before any classical building 
appeared in England. It is plain, therefore, 
that the progress of the new style was 
but slight in this country during the early 
part of Elizabeth’s reign, notwithstanding that 
the period was characterized by much building 
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activity, especially in the erection of a vast 
number of imposing mansions as well as 
smaller domestic buildings. It cannot be 
regarded as a great period of architecture, nor 
one deserving of study at great length. 

From one point of view, however, it readily 
calls for our admiration—what charm there is 
in its simpler phases! How distinctive and 
fascinating are the sixteenth-century half- 
timbered houses, which in many ways remain 
unique! One feels that all the best aspects of 
this age are to be found embodied in these 
wooden-framed, picturesque old places which 
still stand in so many villages of rural England. 
In these smaller houses with their ivy-covered 
gables, there seems an absence of architectural 
striving. The Elizabethan timber-work is so 
often beautiful in both form and colour, the 
bricks have toned to such infinite variety of 
shades as only age can impart, while the 
surrounding gardens have a softness, a quiet 
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THE LONG GALLERY AT HADDON HALL 


environment to the love of a man for his 
home—a part of England and of England 
only—the very atmosphere of our being. 

It is mournful to reflect that in time to 
come, and now not far away, when by sheer 
weight of years there will be no more of those 
small homesteads. In a century they will be 
replaced by others more in keeping with 
modern ideas and wants, and occupied by 
people who have never known the simplicity 
and joy of this kind of domestic life. The 
world by then may probably have evolved a 
haze of jazz-bands, terrifying machinery, and 
lunatic asylums. 

Apart from age, there is yet another peril 
threatening these small homes. In a recent 
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visit to France I observed great gaps in the 
narrow streets of ancient towns, where they 
had been ruthlessly taken down and removed 
for re-erection in America. What strange 
phases of taste the world passes through at 
times—how curious the mentality desirous of 
removing and acquiring such places! The 
idea is almost fantastic, as the living accom- 
modation of a sixteenth-century house is far 
removed from the accepted modern essentials, 
so that the cottage must be regarded as mere 
ornament in the States. It is consolatory, 
however, to find that there are yet people who 
so much appreciate these things of beauty. 
Throughout the sixteenth and during the 
first half of the seventeenth century, the 
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LATE SIXTEENTH CENTURY REFECTORY TABLE IN CARVED OAK 


principle of the wooden-frame house was the 
most widely adopted form of construction. 
We seem to have had a racial aversion to 
violent changes of fashion, and it was a long 
time until the steady challenge of the new 
style caused this method of building to be 
discontinued in favour of what was supposed 
to be truly classical. 

One of the most notable examples of the 
former, dating from the early days of 
Elizabeth’s sovereignty but still Gothic in 
spirit, is Little Moreton in Cheshire. 
Abounding in oak carving of the most elaborate 
description, with wooden moulded mullions in 
its windows, twisted columns, trefoil-headed 
panels and delightful gable-ends, it indicates 
the survival of medieval tradition. A stone 
bridge across the remains of a moat leads to 
the well-designed entrance porch, which 
perhaps is its most beautiful feature. It may 
be that nowhere is there a place more 
interesting or in character more typical of 
these old English houses than this. Joseph 
Nash in his drawing, with the village merry- 
making, seems cleverly to have recaptured 
the spirit of its age. 

How great is the difference between the 
little house and some of the vast mansions 
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erected for the nobility! What a contrast is 
the simplicity of the former to the attempt at 
display so characteristic of the latter! 
Personally, one has no great admiration for 
these huge edifices, though their age and 
historic associations, their wonderful old 
gardens, ancient oaks, yew hedges, and other 
things grown grey with years, have imparted 
an air of maturity and always a sense of 
dignity. Still, few of these houses are archi- 
tecturally great. The treatment of their 
facades shows the growing use of classical 
details overladen with fussy strap ornament, 
the Italian orders are carved in stone and used 
in conjunction with brick fillings, but with no 
regard to correct proportions. Columns and 
pilasters, usually on pedestals, are placed 
above each other in weary repetition and 
sameness, divided by string-courses of similar 
depths with but little variety of section. This 
treatment seems the chief characteristic of the 
style. Less attention was given to questions of 
sanitation than in the previous century. 

The changed ground plan, however, had 
far-reaching results in the disposition of the 
interior, and in time revolutionized the inside 
arrapeements of the house. Hitherto, the 
plar had been determined, more or less, 
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by practical requirements. Now, every- 
thing seems to have been of secondary 
importance to the rigid uniformity, symmetry 
and balance of the exterior—even matters of 
convenience or necessity. In one respect the 
period was eventful—long-established customs 
visibly yielded to new ideas and the changes 
they brought 
about. 

The Banquet- 
ing Hall or general 
living-room, 
hitherto the chief 
feature of the 
house, was gradu- 
ally abandoned 
and disappeared. 
Its functions were 
fulfilled by anum- 
ber of smaller 
apartments. The 
Hall assumed the 
form of a vesti- 
bule, as we under- 
stand the term to- 
day, and served 
as the entrance in 
houses of two or 
more stories, but 
more complicated 
in plan than any 
type of domestic 
building known 
before. Until this 
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deepen the impression and suggest draughts, 
cold and discomfort in winter. Many links 
with the medieval periods were severed at this 
time, but the method of treating the wall 
surfaces was retained for many years. 
Panelling and hangings continued to be used, 
but a greater area of carved surface appeared 
in such features 
as the entrance 
screens and chim- 
neypieces. The 
character of 
woven stuffs 
altered in con- 
formity with the 
prevailing taste. 
Occasionally oak 
panelling, inlaid 
under the Italian 
influence, occurs 
and frequently 
takes the place of 


tapestry. 
The Chimney- 
piece became 


more elaborate 
and was often ex- 
ecuted in marble 
or carved wood or 
both combined. 
Although rich in 
sculpture and 
arabesque panels 
with arcading and 


time the Staircase other ornament, 
with a_ central its effect is often 
newel post had marred by exces- 
been customary. sive ornateness. 

It was now re- Until the 
placed by wide middle of the 
straight flights of sixteenth century 
wooden stairs BLICKLING. THE STAIRCASE Ceilings were 
which ascended usually made of 
round the sides wood beams 


of an open well. The riser of the stair became 
lower and the tread wider, with repeated 
landings of short flights. 

The Long Gallery, nearly always built on 
the first floor, made its appearance in the reign 
of Elizabeth. It became the principal room of 
the house, and though often a _ beautiful 
apartment, occasionally conveys the impression 
of being more of a corridor or passage than a 
room to live in. Its rows of glazed windows 
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moulded and enriched. From the reign of 
Elizabeth onwards, their decorative importance 
increased, and they became one of the most 
prominent features in the house. Together 
with the frieze above the panelling, the ceiling 
was executed in plaster, and showed highly 
elaborate patterns in infinite variety with 
further enrichments of decorated bosses, 
pendants and armorials—the whole evinces 
expert knowledge in the use of this material. 
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Domestic 


With all its attempts at outward display and 
richness, however, the work of this period 
shows much that is coarse, much that is 
uninteresting and even vulgar in expression, 
and in comparison with Gothic can only 
be regarded as barbaric. What can be 
advanced in justification of a column, such as 
is used so frequently 
in chimneypieces, etc., 
that in diameter is only 
about the thickness of 
a candle, and supports 
a clumsy entablature 
almost its own height ? 
Consider the shapeless 
and crude figures 
carved in wood of this 
time and intended to 
adorn niches or decor- 
ate the tops of newel 
posts on stairs, in 
comparison with the 
exquisite medieval 
sculpture of an earlier 
age. Yet you will hear 
the same things lauded 
by dealers as “‘ won- 
derful.”” Perhaps so, 
as an untouched speci- 
men of their kind, but 
far from what the term 
implies as a workof art! 

Early carved oak 
furniture with un- 
touched patina is very 
charming when viewed 
in its legitimate setting 
of a country house, 
but it is not right to 
describe it either as 
being beautifully 
carved or well design- 
ed. In comparison 
with the cabinet work 
of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in England and France, it is the expression 
of a less educated mentality. Other English 
crafts, such as silver and metalwork, embroidery 
and tapestry weaving reached a high point of 
excellence. Painting in Elizabethan times was 
not outstanding, and the most prominent artists 
were foreigners. Native artists took a far back 
seat until the eighteenth century. 

Some houses, commenced in the reign of 





Architecture 


AN INLAID CHAIR IN OAK, OF THE LATE 
SIXTEENTH OR VERY EARLY SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 





and Decoration 





Elizabeth, were not finished until that of her 
successor, but as in France and Italy, that was 
a time of unfortunate phases in domestic 
architecture. In England these were perhaps 
less tragic than elsewhere. The best rooms 
were those built on the lines of the Bromley- 
by-Bow specimen in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, in which the 
sections are refined, 
the strapwork well 
designed, while the 
whole scheme is steady 
in treatment. On the 
other hand some of its 
aspects are even more 
regrettable than those 
of the Victorian era. 
Of the many oak 
rooms of the Eliza- 
bethan period existing 
to-day, there are 
numerous examples 
which have been cut 
into sections and badly 
damaged. In explan- 
ation, some authorities 
believe that in the six- 
teenth century wood- 
panelling was con- 
sidered more in the 
nature of loose fittings 
than a permanent fix- 
ture. Occasionally it 
was left by will to a 
legatee away from the 
house it was construct- 
ed for originally. It is 
better to keep an open 
mind in view of this 
possibility, but it is not 
unlikely that the larger 
proportion of damage 
was done during the 
eighteenth century, 
when, owing to the 
vogue of wall-papers, panelling fell into dis- 
favour and was considered gloomy and old- 
fashioned. It was then removed and either 
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destroyed or fitted into a room of minor im- 
portance or an attic. I have known cases where 
carving, which projected from the face of the 
oak, had been hacked away in order to bring the 
walls to a level surface in preparation for their 
decoration with canvas or wallpaper. 
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Church woodwork seems to have fared far 
worse. Beautifully carved Gothic screens and 
pew ends were torn from the old churches and 
burnt. Most of the old Tudor furniture at 
Haddon Hall was, I believe, thrown by the 
cart-load into stables and barns where it was left 
to rot—an action complete in its lack of senti- 
ment and reverence for 
the past. On the other 
hand a large quantity 
of panelling has been 
saved for us by its 
fortunate removal 
from old houses prior 
to their demolition. 

Interesting  frag- 
ments from old places 
are always of value 
and human interest. 
Doorways, windows, 
chimney stacks, and 
other details can be 
incorporated into 
modern achievements, 
and apart from the 
associations of the past 
lend an atmosphere 
of age impossible of 
attainment in = any 
other way. For many 
reasons an old house 
may have to be de- 
molished, and it is our 
duty to see that any- 
thing worthy of pre- 
servation should be 
saved. The sketch of 
a house, illustrated, on 
lines suggested by an 
English farmhouse was 
designed with the in- 
tention of utilizing old 
stone features of this 
kind, which were in 
the possession of Messrs. White Allom, and is 
shortly to be erected. 

Among our illustrations is Blickling, a fine 
old stone and warm brick house more than 
three centuries old. Finer than many con- 
temporary buildings it is of simple character. 
The Hall and Staircase, notable examples of 
English woodwork, seem to mirror the 
sentiments and lives of its early owners. Note 
how the balustrading is repeated in shallow 


South Kensington Museum 
AN OAK PANEL. 
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EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
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projection on the wall side of the staircase, a 
pleasing feature of those wide oak stairs. 
Little reminds us of the existence of Gothic 
in this example. 

Haddon Hall, of much earlier date, is 
generally considered to contain the finest 
example of an Elizabethan Long Gallery in 
England. It was erec- 
ted by John Manners, 
and measures 109 ft. 
long by 18 ft. wide, 
while the height is 15 ft. 
The panelled walls are 
adorned with arcaded 
panels separated by 
fluted and scaled pilas- 
ters, while the cornice 
is most interesting, 
being almost Gothic 
in conception. The 
deep frieze it rests 
upon is carved with the 
peacock of Manners 
and the boar’s head of 
Vernon, while in the 
windows are the 
shields of Rutland and 
Shrewsbury emblazon- 
ed with the Royal 
Arms of England. 
The entire floor and 
the steps leading to the 
gallery are reputed to 
have been cut from a 
single oak tree which 
grew in the grounds. 

Is it to be regretted 
that the Classical Style 
ever came to England ? 
Prior to its advent our 
architecture was as 
fine, and in some 
respects finer, than any 
in Europe. With but 
little outside aid our native style had grown to 
full maturity in perfection. It is therefore 
possible that had we been left to work out our 
own salvation, and had we known nothing of a 
Classical Style so essentially Italian in character, 
the ultimate development of the Gothic might 
have revealed further phases equal to its proudest 
moments, and surely more expressive of our na- 
tionalaspirations. Itisaninteresting speculation. 

(To be continued.) 








LARGE PORCELAIN BOWL 


Made after the Battle of Copenhagen. 
the brave Danes. 


Painted in colours and richly gilded. 
Copenhagen, 2 April 1801.” 





At the Dansk Folke Museum, Copenhagen 


With inscription “ Dedicated to O. Fischer and 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 


By ARTHUR HAYDEN 


MONG the great European 
porcelain factories the 

Royal Copenhagen occu- 

pies a position of excep- 

tional importance. Soft porcelain 
was made there as early as 1760 by 
Fournier, a Frenchman, in the 
manner of Sévres. In 1775 hard 
porcelain was made, and the factory 
was in the hands of a private com- 
pany, but in 1779 the factory was 
taken over by the State, and became the 
Royal Porcelain Manufactory (Den Kongelige 
Porcelainsfabrik), which name it bears at 
the present day. At the suggestion of Queen 
Juliane Marie, the factory mark was three 
wavy lines, always marked in blue, repre- 
senting the three waterways of Denmark 
—Oresund, Storebelt, and Lillebelt—which 
we term the Sound, the Great Belt, and the 
Little Belt. With this mark Copenhagen 
took its place beside the older factories on the 








MARK OF THE 
ROYAL COPENHAGEN 
FACTORY 


Continent, and a hundred and forty- 
six years afterwards the same mark 
is still used by the Royal Copenhagen 
factory. 

During the Juliane Marie period, 
under the direction of Frantz Hein- 
rich Miiller, the great Danish potter, 
decorations both in overglaze and 
underglaze were employed. The 
well-known underglaze painted 
“mussel” blue and white fluted 
porcelain dates from this period. The figures 
have a realism which became a tradition in 
the factory. The fantastic extravagances 
of the Krinolinengruppen period of Kandler, 
the modeller, of Meissen, did not find an 
echo at Copenhagen. On the contrary, a 


series of portrait studies in, contemporary 
costume have a quiet restraint and a charm 
which place them artistically above much 
of the work of other factories of mid- and 
late eighteenth-century days. 
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GROUP. Modelled in biscuit 
By A. Hald, 1797 


FIGURE. THE BALI DANCER 
Decorated in black and gold 
INSCRIPTION AT BASE OF GROUP 
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By A. Malinowsky 














Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 


Andreas Hald, dated 1797, at the Dansk Folke 
Museum, Copenhagen, illustrates this. 

Vases of great artistic perfection were 
made, and sumptuous services, of which the 
great Flora Danica is the outstanding example, 
now preserved at 
Rosenborg Castle. 
Copenhagen. 
After twelve years 
some 1,800 pieces 
were produced, 
each with a differ- 
ent decoration. It 
was to have been 
presented to 
Catherine II, Em- 
press of Russia, 
but her death in 
1796 prevented 
the service joining 
those of Sevres 
and Wedgwood 
in the Imperial 
palace at St. 
Petersburg. The 
service, when 
completed in 
1802, consisted of 
three thousand 
pieces. 

There is an 


St. George, to Lady Hamilton, which 1s interest- 
ing : “‘ My Dearest Invaluable Friend, I can get 
nothing here worth your acceptance, but as 
I know you have a valuable collection of 
china, I send you some of the Copenhagen 
manufacture.”’ 

To come to 
the great modern 
Renaissance of 
Copenhagen — 
after brilliant 
achievements at 
an earlier period, 
the factory at 
once leapt into 
fame by produc- 
ing, in 1886, the 
first piece of 
porcelain with 
crystalline glaze, 
due to the ex- 
periments of 


Clement, the 
chemist of the 
factory. At the 
Sévres Museum 
is an example 
of this crystalline 
glaze by V. 


Engelhardt, of 
a frog embedded 





interesting bowl 
made in memory 
of the Danes who 
fell at the Battle of 
Copenhagen. It 
is painted with a 
scene of the battle 
in progress. It 
was given in col- 
ours to the officers 
and uncoloured to 
the sous-officers 
who took part in 
the sea fight. It is 
inscribed on a 
panel: Tilegnet 
O. Fischer og alle 
brave Danske. Kiobenhavn, 2 April, 1801, 
af Roepstorff (Dedicated to O. Fischer and all 
the brave Danes. Copenhagen, 2 April, 1801, 
by Roepstorff). 

There is a letter from Nelson, written 
with his left hand, dated 15th April, on the 





FIGURE. WEEPING FAUN 
By Gerhard Henning 


on ice on a 
water-lily leaf, 
this is modelled 
by Arnold Krog, 


and is of the 
period 1891 to 
1895. The 
metallic oxides 
of the modern 
chemist became 
possessed of 
magical pro- 
perties, being 


transformed into 
tender harmonies 
vibrating with 
exquisite tones. 
The technique of Copenhagen in the man- 
ipulation and governance of crystalline glaze 
has not been surpassed either by Sévres or 
by Meissen in their later experiments. The 
control of the crackled glaze is seen in the 
latest type, now on view at the Paris Exhibition, 
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PLAQUE. GREY PORCELAIN 
Decorated in underglaze colours. By Oluf Fensen 





FIGURE OF A CHILD IN DANISH NATIONAL 
COSTUME 


Decorated in colours overglaze. By Carl Martin Hansen 
One of a set of ten figures presented to King and Queen of Denmark 


on the occasion of their silver wedding, 26 April 1923 
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where grey porcelain decorated with gold is 
shown by Thorkild Olsen, and by N. Tidemand 
of the Royal Copenhagen factory. These 
examples are decorated in gold, and mark a 
new departure. 

It was during the Krog era that the 
national pattern in blue and white was 
fashioned into a thousand exquisite forms 
under the guiding genius of Arnold Krog. 
A great wave of enthusiasm seized the 
factory in the late nineteenth century, 
and series of figure subjects of peasants 
in national costume and of animal life 
were poured out. Hans Christian Andersen’s 
“Fairy Stories” provided subjects for a 
great number of groups. 

Later developments show a marked ten- 
dency for overglaze colours; accordingly an 
interesting comparison can be made of the 
same subject with the blues and mauves and 
pale yellows of the underglaze colouring, or 
with the richer effects procurable by overglaze 
decoration. 

The set of ten figures of children in Danish 
national costume from Greenland to the Faroe 
Islands, by Carl Martin Hansen, forming part 
of the centrepiece of a table ornament, 
presented to the King and Queen of Denmark 
on the occasion of their silver wedding, 
April 26, 1923, illustrates this. Here is the 
tradition of Frantz Heinrich Miller still 
alive. 

That the Royal Copenhagen factory is not 
living on its past achievements is shown by 
recent developments. The figures and groups 
of Gerhard Henning are inimitable in regard 
to their modelling and their technique. In the 
nude figures the texture of the skin is so 
delicate that it simulates the surface of an 
egg-shell. The results of some of the Henning 
masterpieces suggest nothing that has come 
out of a potter’s oven. They do not resemble 
parian ware, they have not the coldness of 
Wedgwood’s jasper body, they are not biscuit, 
and what glaze there is, in some subtle manner, 
is suggestive of the warmth and moisture of a 
human body pulsating with blood. It is a 
remarkable achievement, and one wonders 
how many failures have been pitilessly broken 
with a hammer after a firing. Henning’s 
subjects often belong to the night. He ranges 
from the princess’s boudoir of Hans Christian 
Andersen to the subtleties of Chinese delights 
on the flower boats of Canton. He has listened 




















to the voice of Pan and his fauns, and his satyrs 
are weirdly realistic. 

At the present moment several new forms 
of technique after much experiment are on 
exhibit at Paris. A range of stoneware of great 
density and skilfully modelled is on a plane 
with the old Chinese potters. Its excellence has 
won acclamation from ceramic experts. Of the 
younger artists the figures of A. Malinowsky 
have the direct simplicity of Chinese or 
Tibetan prototypes. Here is portrayed some- 
thing which is not a translation, but is strikingly 
original in its suggestiveness. The figures 
of the Opium Smoker and the Bali Dancer 
stand as typical of this phase of the artist’s 
work. The Oriental dreams of De Quincey and 
the vision of Coleridge of Kubla Khan, who, 
in Xanadu, did “a stately pleasure-dome 
decree,” are recreated in the potter-artist’s 
brain. . 

Under the guid- 
ance of Christian 
Joachim, the art 
director of the 
Royal Copenhagen 
factory, a band of 
artists with modern 
outlook is being 
trained. There is 
a new grey porcelain 
where many fine 
decorative plaques 
irr cecetunier ss Height, 27" painted in under- 
BUST OF QUEEN JULIANE MARII 

wiih diiioninies **ciiincs: tc. olaa} glaze colours show 

os Muntiliang Costle, Copenhagen the prolific designs 

of Oluf Jensen. Nor 

should the celadon porcelain of M. O. 
Mathieson go unforgotten. 

It will be remembered that in regard to the 
outlook of multi-coloured faience, decorated 
underglaze, which has been carried on under 
the direction and inspiration of Christian 
Joachim since about 1900 the limitations of 
colour are not those of porcelain. Hence 
brilliance and gaiety are the notes of a fine 
galaxy of exhibits at Paris of this ware. But 
the field of faience is outside the limits of 
this article. 

Enough has been said to show that the 
Royal Copenhagen factory under the adminis- 
trative control of Frederik Dalgas has shaped a 
path where modern cost of production does 
not seem to have stifled creative art of the 
highest order. 





Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 


FIGURE OF CAT 
By C. F. Litsberg 


GROUP. SOLDIER AND WITCH 
Hans Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tale “ The Tinder Box” 
By Christian Thomsen 
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A NATURE MUSIC 


By JAN GORDON 


T has been said that poetry describes what 

we feel with little power to communicate 

the real quality of our feelings, and that 

music describes the quality of our feelings 
with no power to reveal the origin or descrip- 
tion of what has so moved us. Painting varies 
between the extreme points concerned, both 
with the “‘ what?” and with the “ how?” 
leaning towards description of “ what” in the 
periods of materialism and towards description 
of “how” in the civilizations of spirituality. 
Song it would seem tries to combine the two, 
and yet is not wholly satisfactory ; the descrip- 
tion of “‘ how”’ from the poet often being in little 
or no accord with the description of “ what ” 
from the musician. It has indeed become a 
rather despised thing in music to attempt the 
“what” with this art, as in painting there 
has been a valiant attempt of late years to 
suppress the descriptive powers of represen- 
tation. Those bird-like and other pieces of 
the old spinet players, the coo-coo of 
Daquin, the windmills of Couperin, until we 
come to the “1812” of Tchaikovski, are 
not held up as models to the younger musical 
composers. 

And yet I am not sure that a return to 
Nature might not freshen up the music of 
modernity, and as precept I venture to exhibit 
a few examples of an old nature music, which 
for long has survived in a remote corner of 
Europe, one which is only at this moment on 
the point of extinction. This is the folk-music 
of the Lapps. 

But first a word in general upon the Lapps 
and their music, and on the man who has 
collected the last remaining songs of this 
strange nomadic people. 

We drifted up to Lapland, my wife and I, 
not deliberately hunting for folk-music, but 
gathering as we went anything that held in 
suspension the atmospheres of the Swedish 
people, in which, naturally, folk-music played 
its part. But when we got to Lapland they 
said : 

“Oh! you won’t get any folk-music here; 
the Lapps don’t sing any more. Christianity 
has killed all their music.” 


In 1800 when Acerbi toured the country, 
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the Lapp song was still alive and thus that 
old and witty traveller has described his 
impressions. 


*“* Their music without meaning and without 
measure was terminated only by a total waste 
of breath ; and the length of the song depended 
entirely on the largeness of the stomach and 
the strength of the lungs. With all my know- 
ledge of the musical art I was quite re- 
duced to a nonplus amidst these musicians of 
Lapland.” 


Almost like the art critics at a post- 
Impressionist exhibition, only for an opposite 
reason. And Acerbi had musical knowledge. 
He has recorded Finnish music and a queer 
bear-dance and several other varieties of 
northern folk-dances. 

All that old and strange Lapp music called 
the jotka was in part or in whole connected 
with the old paganism of the Lapps ; songs and 
incantations of the gods incorporate in Nature, 
to the hills, the rivers, and the lakes, to the 
animals, even to the flowers—all was so en- 
tangled with the old wild belief of Lapland, 
that the missionaries sweeping away the one 
swept off the other with it. Thus the sound of 
song is to-day stilled in Lapland, so that now 
the school-children cannot even pitch a note, 
and under the direction of a Swedish school- 
mistress made a most fearful hash and howling, 
trying to sing the most simple of Sankey and 
Moody hymns. 

This weird music of Lapland would have 
been quite lost to the world but for the advent 
there of a curious character, lead into the Arctic, 
as if by Fate, and shaped for a seemingly 
destined purpose. This man was Herr Karl 
Tirén, a railway official. A railway was being 
made across Lapland in order to tap the huge 
deposits of iron ore at Gallivare and at Kiruna, 
and with the building of the railway came Karl 
Tirén. The man who was to study and to 
record Lappish music needed a combination of 
gifts not ordinarily met in conjunction, he must 
combine muscularity with intelligence, endur- 
ance with deep musical knowledge, sympathy 
with pertinacity, and an enthusiasm that would 
face any discomfort to attain its end. The 
wastes of Lapland are enormous, without roads 




















or tracks, combined of marsh and mountain, or 
buried under the snows; foodless; swarming 
with mosquitos in summer or frozen down to 
40° in winter. It was no small problem to face 
such a country in search of remote corners, 
untroubled yet by Christianity, where an old 
man or two might still recollect a few weird 
airs. As Tirén himself has told me he was often 
forced to sleep with the Lapp servants, some- 
times with the dogs, living on the most 
indescribable food, anathematized by the Lapp 
ministers of their weird Christian religion, and 
often risking his life and spending large sums of 
money in expeditions which more than once 
resulted in not a single air. 

To-day Lapp music is anathema, and to 
sing it is a sin, and so, his language having 
no swearwords, the Lapp has formed a use 
after all for his ancient song. It has become 
a curse : 


@ = 92 ad lib. 
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could be sung round and round, the words 
thus receiving a new musical accent each 
time that they recurred, and he who could 
invent the verse carrying the most and 
richest series of variations was the best 
poet. In thinking out the theme the poet 
would sing the melody with grace notes, 
but once the verse was composed he 
would sing cleanly, fitting the words to 
the music. It was of course the continual 
reiteration that lead Acerbi to believe that 
mere capacity of wind regulated the life of 
the song. 

We must now, however, take this 
wolf-song as a vivid example of the most 
curious peculiarity of Lappish music, i.e. 
the deliberate and descriptive nature of its 
intention. 

Here is the bear with slow and heavy feet : 
the bear, great deity amongst the Lapp 
peoples, so sacred that a woman might not 
lead a reindeer that had dragged from the 
hunting a bear’s dead body : 














This strophe, though it looks ——$<—$ — — —— a 
so innocent to us, has in its %gj-—-Doo eet srt I ——_— ==! = 
howled rhythms as many sooth- vy tere ee — = pea eee e+ a 
ing qualities to the angered sil iat Ms . wilson os “ 
Lapp as all the blanks and 
dashes of undictionary literature have to And here is the Lake Rautasjaure, 


But in its primitive 
theme of “ The 


the English workman. 
condition it was the 
Wolf.” 

The Lapp will also dare to sing when he 
is drunk of dranvin, the raw rye spirit of the 
Swedish peasant, which the Lapp pro- 
cures too often for all that its purchase 





the sacred lake of the Lapps, which con- 
tained the mysterious island of the dead. 
The shake on the longer notes represents 
the ripples blown across the water by the 
winds : 











is forbidden to him both by Church Geis pe ee = 
- a i a See 


and by State. 

The Lapp voice is naturally high- 
pitched. When he is drunk or angered 
the singer ornaments the melody with 
numbers of grace notes, from which habit 
the singing has received its name jotka, 
which means literally, a waterfall, though 
there is actually little of a liquid quality, as 
Acerbi has suggested, in the Lappish voice 
production. 

This Lapp music was principally used for 
singing to improvised poetry. Herr Tirén 


told us that the verse form was not regulated 
by the length of the musical theme, but 
outspanned it, 


so that theme and verse 





In the three examples above quoted one 
may note the extreme flexibility of the Lapp 
rhythmic sense, a flexibility notable in all 
primitive peoples, and one which made the 
task of collection and of notation one of 
peculiar difficulty. In the first theme there 
is a beat of thirteen to the bar; in the 
second nine, and in the last, five. Herr 
Tirén has recorded a case of two Lapps 
singing a concerted song in which one was 
counting twelve beats against his com- 
rade’s thirteen, with an instinctive rhythmic 
subtlety which would soon grey off the 
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hair of most of our conductors if it occurred in 
normal orchestral music. 

Lapland does not abound in animals, but what 
there are has each its melody. The angry little 
mountain lemming has 
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As a last example we give a landscape 
piece, the portrait, musically, of the mountain 
Kabdespakte, which has one prominent peak 
represented by the recurring high note : 
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When one comes to animals which play a 
more intimate part in the Laplanders’ life, the 
melodies grow more numerous and more 
varied. For the reindeer—chief staple of the 
Laplanders’ existence, providing as it does his 
food, his clothing, his transport, and the ultimate 
source by exchange of all his luxuries—Karl 
Tirén has collected a host of rhythms and airs. 
Almost every phase of the reindeer’s existence 
has been noted in a descriptive musical phrase, 
alone, in pairs, in herds. For the cows, for the 
goats, for the horses, for the dogs, equally there 
is a great variety of descriptive musical matter. 

A thirteen beat describes a single running 
— thus : 
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has, with infinite 
patience and toil, collected over a thousand: 
an imperishable monument both to his 
Sagacity and to the artistic powers of 
the Lapp people. It must seem curious 
that, in a people so gifted with vocal 
power, inventiveness, and rhythmic instinct, 
two more generations of embargo could 
have killed all their powers, yet this seems 
to be virtually the case. In addition to 
noting this music in script Tirén has, with 
indescribable labour, carried phonographic 
apparatus with him into the wilds and has 
captured a record of the actual methods 
of voice production and the timbre of the 
jotka. 
ad lib. In viewing the results 
of a music the whole 
aim and outlook of which 
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And four groups of five, the hoof beats of 
a herd of running oxen : 
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is so different from our 
own, it is interesting to reflect, if only for 
a moment, on what might have become of the 
musical art if some strange fate had 
imposed upon it this Lapp cult of 


last time. | . 
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For more intimate details of Lapp life the 
music describes things such as the sparks 
flying from the fire in a Lapp hut or tent. The 
fire is on the floor in the centre and the sparks 
and smoke pass out through a hole in the top 
as in a wigwam or a tepee, the melody first 
gives the dancing flame, then the rush upwards, 
and lastly the curve down of the sparks into the 
night, and the last note is short as the spark is 


suddenly extinguished on the ground : 
e = 120 > ad lib. 
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representing Nature. One can 
easily imagine generations on 
generations of musicians each 
striving to refine upon this Nature re- 
presentation, building up conventions of 


realism until the abstractions of a Bach or 
of a Beethoven, or even the sweet tune of 
a simple song would be incomprehensible non- 
sense. Yet nowadays when we have developed 
abstract music to so high a point that the 
most recent developments are quite incompre- 
hensible without prolonged and intensive study, 
a certain influence permeating from this old 
and queer musical method might not be 
without its tonic qualities upon what frankly 
seems to be our jaded melodic inventive 
capacities of to-day. 
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RIVER CRAFT, BENARES 
Original Etching by E. S. Lumsden, A.R.S.A., R.E 


A GOSSIP ABOUT PRINTS 


By MALCOLM 


SYLVIA GOSSE AT COLNAGHI’S 


O two exhibitions could have been 

more remote from each other in 

character and content than those, 

recently held, of Miss Sylvia Gosse’s 
etchings and lithographs at Colnaghi’s, and 
Sir John Lavery’s “ Portrait Interiors ” at the 
Leicester Galleries, yet they have a connecting 
link in my memory. At the Royal Academy of 
1887 I was struck by a fresh and lively talent 
revealed in a picture of a tennis match by a 
young painter, John Lavery, from Glasgow. 
I wrote and talked about it with enthusiasm, 
an incorrigible habit of my critical ways, and 
when W. H. Lever (the late Lord Leverhulme) 
went with me to the Academy—his very first 
visit to Burlington House—I suggested to him 
the wise pleasure of buying young Lavery’s 
picture; but a tennis match was not quite 
what he wanted, and instead he bought a 





C. SALAMAN 


picture by Frith of a little girl at a washtub; 
he was just introducing his soap to London. 
Then I told Whistler about Lavery and the 
promise I discerned in the new painter, and I 
actually succeeded in persuading the master 
to accompany me, reluctantly of course, to 
the Royal Academy to see the picture, on con- 
dition that I would go with him afterwards to 
the National Gallery. Whistler looked at the 
Lavery, and I waited anxiously for his com- 
ment. “ Yes, very nice, don’t you know— 
but ”—and then he paused, “ well, you know, 
of all the young men, I should say, the one 
who will go furthest is Walter Sickert.” That 
was over thirty-eight years ago, and Sickert, 
bidding for no success with facile and elegant 
art, has long been quietly recognized a master, 
who has exercised an influence inspiring to 
sincerity and stimulating to originality. He was 
the master of Miss Sylvia Gosse, hence the 
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MIRANDA DE EBRO 


Original Etching by E. S. Lumsden, A.R.S.A., R.E. 














A Gossip about Prints 


relevance of my reminiscence, and even now 
that she has arrived at her personal independ- 
ence of vision, it is interesting to trace the 
inspiration of his teaching in the technical 
manner of her etching, the delicate suggestive- 
ness in the drawing and biting of her lines. 
Her versatility of pictorial interest, her sincerity 
and directness in the statement of impression, 
her varied command of method, hard line with 
silver-grey effect, 
soft ground, 
aquatint, these ir ne 
witness to her 
authenticity as an 
etcher. | 
Accidentally 
prevented from 
visiting Miss 
Gosse’s__ exhibi- 
tion, I can for- 
tunately sample 
it by some of her 
newest plates. 
These I have be- 
fore me as I write, 
and APOLLO read- 
ers will see two in 
reproduction. 
One perceives 
how she delights 
in finding fresh 
motives, each of 
which exercises 
her vision with 
some freshness in 
the pictorial con- 
ception. Here, 
for instance, in 
“The Curlew” 
we have a plate oa 
that for artisticvi- “*°* 
vacity and charm 
Bracquemond 
could hardly have 
bettered, even in the mood of “Le Haut 
d’un Battant de Porte.” From a_ cord 
above a table hangs, by one of its long, 
strong legs, the poor dead bird, un- 
consciously lending itself in its grace of 
gravitation to design, with its streaky-plumaged 
wings extended, its long, arched bill pointing 
downward. With irony of habit wine-glasses 
and a bowl of fruit are waiting on the table for 
the cooking of the curlew, since the moorland 
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THE CURLEW 
Original Etching by Sylvia Gosse, A.R.E. 


in autumn sends many such. In this and 
another print equally decorative, “ Sheldrake,” 
the dead duck, with its tortoiseshell and white 
feathers, and its red beak, lying on a table 
beside a vase of dead stalks, Miss Gosse has, 
I think, reached her highest accomplishment 
in etching, the texture of the plumage being 
rendered with exquisite simplicity in a tonal 
manner of delicate impressionism. “ Morning”’ 

is a nude study 

pictorially con- 
Ss A ditioned with a 
charm of natural 
motive. The girl 
is not posing, she 
is very reluctant 
to leave that com- 
fortable bed, in- 
deed, I suspect 
her of having 
gone back to it 
after her bath, 
“just for two 
minutes”; but 
now the day calls, 


s 


and she must 
really get up. 
Yet one word 


of criticism. If 
only the lines of 
her hair had 
been bitten less 
deeply, so as 
not to disturb the 
planes ! 

In “ Le péteau 
et les bottes 
de seigle”’ Miss 
Gosse shows 
her alert eye 
for original mo- 
tive, with de- 
sign happening 
effectively, and 
only an instinctive etcher would have made so 
vivacious a print with such slender means. 
The telegraph posts and the wheatsheaves 
take the eye statically, but the air and the wires 
are alive, and how those merest phantoms of 
cyclists animate the scene with the sense of 
movement! The linear treatment of a sunny 
aspect of pastoral landscape in “ Wheat- 
sheaves”’ is an engaging exercise in etching 
simplicity, and scarcely less happy in its essay 
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of tonal impression with subtlety of line is 


“Place de la Comédie, Dieppe.” These, I 
understand, are all quite recent plates, but 
among the seventy-six etchings and lithographs 
representing Miss Gosse’s work at Colnaghi’s 
were many that are already favourites with 
collectors, such as “‘ The Minx ” (lithograph), 
“* Sayings and Doings ” (soft ground etching), 
“Night of Stars and Night of Love,” an 
etching of deliciously subtle humour, “‘ Lans- 
downe Road, Bath,” seen happily in aquatint, 
and “ Prawl’s Farm, Stone-cum-Ebony, Sus- 
sex,” the delightful name of which always 
charmed the ears and curiosity of Henry James. 
One can imagine the novelist speculating, with 
dainty involution 

of phrase, as to 

what manner of 

man was Prawl é 
that he should | Med 
so rightly have | __ ft Weal 
planted his farm 
in, of all places 
in England, 
Stone -cum - 
Ebony. 


MASTERLY 
ETCHINGS BY 
E. S. LUMSDEN 


Steadily and 
securely Mr. E. S. 
Lumsden is 
establishing his 
position as a 
master among the 
leading etchers of 
to-day, and each 
new plate of his 
justifies those connoisseurs who have long 
reckoned him with the masters. A few 
months ago in these pages was reproduced 
his fine vision of Kashmir’s capital, “ Srinagar”’ ; 
more recently he has produced an authentic 
masterpiece in “ Ragged Sails,” an Indian 
river scene of enchanting beauty, and now 
we have the two splendid etchings repro- 
duced here. ‘“‘ Miranda de Ebro,” which 
is so far the richest result of the inspiration 
Mr. Lumsden found in Spain, shows him in 
an artistic mood responsive to a romantic 
picturesqueness, deriving an harmonious ex- 
pression from hot sunshine and mellow shadow, 
very different in pictorial effect from the sun- 
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MORNING 
Original Etching by Sylvia Gosse, A.R.E. 
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suffused enveloping atmosphere of-the Indian 
scenes that he has made his own upon the 
copper. With sensitive and searching draughts- 
manship Mr. Lumsden’s needle has discovered 
in these old Spanish houses that stand above 
the river’s edge, not only factors of gracious 
design but subjects. with charm of texture, 
while the rhythmic outline of the roofs is 
linked by the eye with the contour of the 
distant mountain. In “‘ River Craft, Benares,” 
Mr. Lumsden has returned on the copper to 
that wonderful curved reach of sacred Ganges, 
which, with its inexhaustible interest of the 
pious Hindu crowds performing their ritual 
of ablution, has already proved for him so 
fruitful an in- 

=~ spiration. Here 
the artist has 

found his pictorial 

of motive in the 
boats of various 


hy kinds, with their 

| |. circumstance of 

| i native activity. 
aie ang the plat- 
~.e<. yf forms with awn- 

= Ss we ings and umbrel- 
\% ¢ las overhanging 
x + the river are 

<) moored _ several 


A f houseboats, 
be cL os owned or hired 
Hwee _ doubtless by 

Vet? = 


Sorin. pious pilgrims. 

: The coolies in 
the foreground 
are carrying slabs 
of stone brought 
by the nearer 
craft of burden. This incident calls to mind 
a vividly picturesque description of Benares 
by Mr. Lumsden himself, which appeared in 
the “‘ Times of India ” annual. 

Speaking of the superb view of the 
river after sunset, with the splendid sweep of 
her course up and beyond the city till lost 
in the hazy, violet distance, he says : “‘ Dotted 
over her surface will be many small boats, 
while upstream, beyond the drifting wood- 
smoke from the funeral pyres on mani karnika 
ghdat, are always two or three of the lumbering, 
high-sterned craft which bring down wood for 
the burning and stone for building, from near 
Chunar, swinging slowly at their moorings. 
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These vessels lie off the central or Dasas- 
wamedh ghat, the only one fed by a road wide 
enough for wheeled traffic; and from early 
morning till late evening gangs of coolies toil 
up the steep ascent carrying the huge blocks 
of stone in slings, which, stacked in rows, are 


THE MAGNASCO 


OTHING could be more appro- 

priate than that the study of 

Baroque painting should be seriously 

taken in hand in England, where 
ever since the days of the “ Grand Tour” 
the private collections have contained such a 
large number of works by the later Italian 
Masters, and where, moreover, in the eighteenth 
century so many distinguished Italian—and 
more particularly Venetian—painters were at 
work. Gradually the revival of interest in 
Baroque painting, which has been evident for 
many years abroad, is now beginning to gain 
ground also in England. Last autumn we had 
the first loan exhibition of the then but recently 
formed Magnasco Society, the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club following suit in the summer ; 
and now the Magnasco Society holds its 
second loan exhibition, again in the spacious 
galleries of Messrs. Agnew, so admirably 
adapted for the purpose of displaying paintings 
of considerable size. 

Compared with last year’s show the present 
one lays perhaps a somewhat greater stress on 
the seventeenth than on the eighteenth century. 
And in this connection we must at once note 
a feature which in itself is bound to make this 
year’s exhibition memorable : and that is, the 
presence of that rara avis, a genuine work by 
Caravaggio. Readers of APOLLO are already 
familiar with a reproduction of the picture in 
question, “ The Boy with a Lizard,” belonging 
to Viscount Harcourt, which a few months 
ago was identified in these columns as the 
long-missing work of Caravaggio’s early period 
in Rome. To all admirers of the great 
** Naturalist ” master, the exhibition affords 
the welcome opportunity of acquainting them- 
selves with a work by him of particular power 
and fascination. 

The naturalist movement in Seicento paint- 
ing is also in other respects well represented in 
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taken away as required in ox-carts.” Whether 
with etching-needle or descriptive pen, Mr. 
Lumsden, himself saturated with all the wonder 
and mystery and beauty of Benares and her 
river-front, communicates his experience of 
these with the imaginative touch of a master. 


SOCIETY 


the exhibition. The National Gallery of 
Ireland has sent its magnificent portrait of a 
black-clad gentleman by Bernardino Strozzi, 
a work which for sober dignity of effect occupies 
a very distinguished position, not only among 
the pictures by Strozzi, but in the whole of 
Italian seventeenth-century portraiture. Ribera 
is likewise admirably seen, both in the large 
““ Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine,” lent 
by Viscount Lascelles, with its wonderful 
interpretation of Spanish beauty in the figure 
of the Virgin, and in the noble half-length 
of St. John the Baptist, lent by the Duke of 
Wellington. From the same collection as the 
last comes the brilliant and characteristic 
“ Cavalry Battle,” by Salvator Rosa. 

The rival current in Italian painting about 
the year 1600, that of the Bolognese Eclectics, 
is also represented by a number of fine examples. 
Lodovico Carracci, that supremely elegant and 
fastidious master, has rarely been seen to 
such advantage in London as in his fascinating 
Greco-like “ Portrait of a Man” (from Christ 
Church, Oxford), and the lovely “ Vision of 
St. Francis” (lent by Captain R. Langton 
Douglas), with its exquisite treatment of softly- 
diffused light. A very noble work is the 
“Landscape, with St. John Baptizing,” by 
Domenichino, lent by Sir Herbert Cook ; before 
this stately view of the Tiber valley one realizes 
very vividly how much the example of Domeni- 
chino, under whom Nicolas Poussin studied, 
must have meant to the great French master of 
heroic landscape. Very interesting as a link 
between seventeenth - century England and 
Italy is Lord Ullswater’s portrait of John 
Wright, Charles II’s banker, by Benedetto 
Gennari. 

By Alessandro Magnasco, that enigmatic 
master from whom the Society derives its 
name, some good examples are present; none 
finer than the “‘ David Dancing before the Ark,” 
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London, Viscount Lascelles 
THE MYSTIC MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHERINE 


By Ribera. 














lent by Mr. Max Rothschild, in which the 
brilliancy of brush-work is something extra- 
ordinary, even for Magnasco. 

We have but little space left to deal with 
the Settecento pictures. On no account must 
we omit to mention the magnificent big “‘ View 
of Verona,” by Bernardo Bellotto, lent by the 
Earl of Powis; and a delightful and but little- 
known artist, Corrado Giaquinto (1699-1765), 
may be studied in a characteristic “ Nativity ” 
belonging to Christ Church, Oxford. An 
interesting development in the Society’s pro- 
gramme is the inclusion of some non-Italian 
works which harmonize with the general 
scheme of the exhibition. An English picture, 
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Marcellus Laroon’s “ Allegorical Composi- 
tion” (lent by Mr. Osbert Sitwell), will doubt- 
less attract many admirers ; but the work which 
in some ways stands out as the most delightful 
item in the whole show is Goya’s marvellous 
sketch in oils, ““A Sermon,” lent by Mr. 
Walter Burns. The colouring, the composi- 
tion, and the massing of light and shade all 
point to the influence of Tiepolo ; but whatever 
Goya has acquired from others has been 
made entirely his own. Through the owner’s 
kind permission we are enabled to present to 
our readers a colour plate of this picture, which 
for sheer flower-like loveliness and sparkle of 
tints has few equals in Goya’s work. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Epsom, Oct. 7, 1925. 
To the Editor of APOLLO. 


DeEaR S1IR,—May I venture to make a small correction in 
Mr. Konody’s remarks about Lord Rothermere’s Ugolino 
in your October number (p. 188). The predella of the 
“* Resurrection ” was not in the Wagner Collection ; though 
Mr. Wagner possessed four other fragments from the same 
altarpiece which he presented to the National Gallery in 
1918 (Nos. 3375-8), one of which is of those Mr. Konody 
refers to as in the C. Butler Collection (sale 1911). (Lord 
Crawford’s panel is also in the National Gallery, 3473.) 


Lord Rothermere’s panel is that referred to as in the White 
Collection, and was put up for sale as an isolated lot on the 
same day as the residue of the Wagner Collection 
(January 16, 1925). Sir Herbert Cook also owns some 
fragments of this altarpiece. This work, which must have 
been one of the most dazzling and important monuments of 
the Sienese Trecento, is well deserving—even without the 
central Madonna which seems to have completely vanished 
—of a reconstruction such as Dr. Borenius exemplifies in 
another article of the same number of APOLLO. 
Yours sincerely, 
E. K. WATERHOUSE. 


LETTER FROM PARIS 
By LOUIS DUPRE 


Late September. 


o I les hommes étaient dans la vie comme les 

GS sitiane dans l’art, ils ne connaitraient jamais 

Yamour, ils n’épouseraient que les portraits de 

musées et n’auraient pas d’yeux pour les femmes.” 
—ANDRE SuARES, Sur la Vie. 


One could turn this the other way and say: “ If the 
critics in art were like men in life, then they would be 
love itself, would never go into a museum, and would 
have eyes only for women.” 

The last week of September was mild in Paris, the 
black poplars along the Seine have become a glowing 
yellow, the old silhouettes of roofs and towers lose their 
reality in a strange softness, and the summery sunburn on 
the faces and arms of women suggests ripeness and 
autumn. During this one week all the theatres have begun, 
exhibitions have opened, and only the concerts still lag 
behind. Crowds of people collect everywhere. Is it a 


desire for art, the deliverance from holiday boredom, the 





renewal of subjects for conversation, or the sweetening of 
daily life ? 

The Salon d’Automne has been opened this year a 
whole month earlier than usual, and occupies a position 
on the Orangerie Terrace, not far from the Exposition des 
Arts Decoratifs. This juxtaposition which, in a sense, is 
a complement, should help to clear up the question, what 
is art, and what is not? For “ decorative art” is surely 
a misunderstanding, an error, that holds up the whole 
development of our practical life. Poetry is art, journalism 
is not. But even journalism has become “ decorative art.” 
The journalist’s task is to report; the architect’s to give us 
light and air; the furniture-maker’s to spare our bones. 
Is that art? The architect, Adolf Loos, has preached this 
for twenty-eight years, but his collected works, “Ins 
Leere gesprochen ” (Empty words), justify the title. 

There are fewer pictures this year, and yet there are 
too many. There are inexplicable signs of irresponsibility 
on the part of the jury. The old names fade sometimes. 
Vlaminck and Segonzac mislead the young generation to 
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attempt a force that cannot be imitated with technique 
alone; Picasso and Modigliani incite to unheard-of sim- 
plification ; Dufy and Utrillo have gained many adherents ; 
the Douanier Rousseau’s phantom is all over the place. 
Cubism has exhausted itself. Gleizes, alone, seems to 
wish to reduce the logic of his esthetic ad absurdum, and 
Metzinger degrades Fernand Leger to the commonplace. 

Perhaps drawing suffers a little through the expression 
of colour, and Florent Fels, the able editor of the weekly 
“L’Art Vivant,” may be right in anticipating a new 
impressionism of form in opposition to the impressionism 
of colour of the ’eighties. 

It is clear that painting is no longer solely concerned 
with following a programme and in solving problems; the 
style a priori is coming to an end, and Nature is once again 
assuming the réle of preceptor. In his recent book, 
“Propos d’artistes,” Fels has given, besides good charac- 
teristics, the personal confessions of certain leading 
painters. Segonzac says: “J’ai le sentiment qu’en 
France on rapprend a étre naturel. L’esthétisme c’est la 
mort de l’art.” For the sake of curiosity I should like to 
mention another proposal by Piscius, from the same book, 
as it might make an end to the wrong conditions governing 
exhibitions. He suggests that the Salon or the Indépen- 
dants should only admit pictures that are painted on can- 
vases already hanging on the spot two days before varnishing 
day. This would give ample opportunity to consider 
beforehand what is actually to be painted, and the picture 
would gain the maximum of expression, and far greater 
lightness than is possible with quiet prolonged work in 
the studio. 

To be able to tell the good from the bad in art is a 
matter of culture, but to be able to distinguish the best 
from the good needs connoisseurship. Everyone recognizes 
the great, for that is human. There is nothing great at 
this exhibition, but there are things that are attractive, 
moving, seductive, that have qualities beyond mere tech- 
nique, beyond virtuosity. I am not thinking of van Don- 
gen’s portrait of Nazimova, with wide-open eyes and 
sparkling diamonds, that shouts through all the galleries 
in its crude, poster-like effect, but rather of Kiesling’s 
portrait of a young Spanish woman, for example, which, 
in spite of the certainty of colouring, and the somewhat 
barbaric method of painting, has in the intensity of its 
expression an almost mediumistic power ; or of the ““ Morn- 
ing in the Woods,” by Demeurisse, who has so lovingly 
absorbed all the delicacy of the moisture on the ferns and 
undergrowth, and has not only mastered it technically, 
but has interpreted it in a really poetic manner. I think 
of the study of two women bathing, by Othon Friesz, in 
which the plasticity of the bodies grows out of the dull 
brown-green of the wood with such clear repose that the 
nude gains quite an unusually intimate quality. Even the 
“ Still-life,” by Dufrénoy, which, as a piece of bravura 
may easily be under-estimated, shows such a love of colour 
that one is involuntarily carried away by the almost un- 
harmonious tones, the blue-green and gold of the gorgeous 
old material, and the warm golden-brown of the lyre, the 
clarionet, the banjo, and the faded autumn leaves. I 
have also stood in admiration before the eurythmy of the 
two amphora-bearers carved in plaster by Gardallo, and 
was genuinely impressed by his sorrow-laden figure of 
Christ, in which he has suggested the form in fragments 
partly concave, partly convex, in a daring technique of 
beaten and chased copper. 
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The Bible and the nude are still responsible for tradi- 
tional themes, such as Deianeira, Danaé, and Leda. Gualvée 
has a large canvas, somewhat wild and sketchy, with David 
dancing before the ark to, what seems to me, the music of 
Honegger, and Flandrin has made a very real scene of 
Rebecca and Eliezer by a free interpretation (of race). 

But the female nude in itself remains a favourite theme. 
The problem of form, together with the colour of things in 
nature, offers a difficult task to Bonnard, when he attempts 
to paint the figure in water in a white bath—the triple 
variety of molecules in order to suggest whiteness and 
colourlessness—a task which does all honour to the colourist 
Bonnard. Foujita, more Japanese than of late, draws a 
daring parallel of white on white in his nude girl on the 
sands. 

The female figure, in a classical conception which has 
been much practised since Picasso, is seen in the “ Three 
Graces,” by Uzelac—Slavonic, heavy, and decorative. 
Sabbagh’s back view of a reclining figure in a soft light, 
full of poetic insight in the arrangement of drapery, and 
Marcel Roch’s seated figure, with a vibrating light playing 
over the ample firm back, remind one in some things of 
the Romantic school. 

Ottmann’s “ La Coiffure,” two young girls in an in- 
timate toilette scene, is, in spite of its quality, vulgar, 
sensual, and coquettish, but meets with success. The 
simple joy of life that fills Kuapil’s melodious composition 
of women in a sunny landscape becomes mundane in the 
work of Favory. The virtuosity of colour has something 
of the literary style of Paul Morand. In the foreground 
a lawn of hard green ; on the edge of the water a man appears 
between two nude women; in the middle distance a couple 
stroll in brown, vivid blue, and purple, the light break- 
ing in from the distant village shines through half the 
parasol, while the metallic blue of a motor-car appears in 
the semi-darkness of an avenue on the left; it takes some 
courage and determination to venture upon a subject of 
this sort. Some see in it the pathos of Rubens. In any 
case it is the most noteworthy picture of the younger 
generation. 

There is not much to be said about the portraits. Feder’s 
characterization shows subjectivity and a sense of colour; 
Madgye’s has verve and cool elegance; Courmes paints 
with a Cranach-like sharpness and cleanness; Mela Muter 
with a robust conception, but unfortunately with rather 
monotonous colour; and Baer with Swiss sobriety and 
geometric precision. Kramstyck could not have been 
more successful than in his Creole poet, Roseville, playing 
the flute. The portrait group has tempted Tristan Klingsor 
to paint Fantin Latour’s “‘ Le Coin de Table ” over again, 
with the poets of the “ Divan.” In spite of its weakness 
it will yet find a place in some museum. 

The interior has been neglected in favour of plein 
air, and the two studio interiors by Matisse, with their all- 
too-familiar freshness, lightness, and audacity of colour 

(each worth 75,000 francs) are the best in this branch. 

Landscape, not last because it expresses the summer 
joy of the poor artist and his flight from the studio, provides 
many good pictures, especially those by Savreux, Ceria, 
du Marboré, Leprin, Delatouche, Eisenschitz, Guy-Lemm, 
Kluver, Auguste Rel, Francis Smith, Ekegaardh, Lotiron. 
De Waroquin remains true to his landscapes, with rows of 
houses in austere surroundings; Toshi Shimizu animates 
a panoramic Japanese town with a touch of Breughel; 
Koyanagui shows two goats on a dream-meadow ; Terech- 











kowitch is jolly, like Russian peasant toys; Boyer the 
potato-roaster of the Place du Tertre, has produced a 
quite respectable blue and green; Bauchant, a gardener 
from the provinces, appears in the unassumed naiveté of 
his “ Foxes in a Wood in Winter,” and in his “‘ Cortége 
d’Apollon,” to wish to become a second Rousseau. 

Among the town scenes the most masterly is the “ Place 
St. Michel,” by Flandrin, with its brightness and anima- 
tion, its balance of colours, and its atmosphere. The view 
over the snow-covered roofs of a god-forsaken Parisian 
railway station would, perhaps, not be so impressive if one 
did not know that Antoine Willard, the fortunate possessor 
of fourteen of the finest Rousseaus, paints it with untiring 
devotion twenty times a year. Mme. Reno Hassenberg 
has seen New York from Brooklyn Bridge, and has 
achieved a certain originality in her straightforward 
rendering of the monumental. Beside this, T. Maury’s 
synthesis of sport, advertisement, and citizenship in the 
manner of Gross, gives only a very literary conception 
of New York. 

Still-life, bound to the form of things, and limited to 
the types of Cézanne, Van Gogh, and Picasso, comes to 
life occasionally in Fantrier, Mogg, Demeurisse, Laprade, 
Menkes. Marguerite Matisse betrays the school of her 
father in the refined juxtaposition of black and gold, blue 
and pink. David Sterenberg, the art force of the Soviet, 
serves academic lobster and fowls on two tables of doubtful 
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manufacture. 


Because one expects something new in art 
from Russia, these pictures are disappointing. 

In connection with Biblical scenes, the “ Raising of 
Jairus’s Daughter,” by Rajmund Kanelba, should have 
been mentioned, for its visionary force and figure composi- 
tion in general deserves more attention. Apart from decora- 
tive tendencies, there is more ambitious force than ability 


to paint. One could not imagine a greater contrast, for 
example, than between the delicate lyrical art of Zaks, and 
the brutality of the young Maillol in his “‘ Football-players.” 

We meet with a similar contrast of dynamics in sculp- 
ture. Beside the gay, swinging group of dancers by Joseph 
Bernard, “‘ Femme 4 |’enfant,” we see Marcel Simond’s 
“* Baigneuse Surprise ” in the amplitude of the old Maillol, 
but perhaps softer, more elastic, grown into the form rather 
than hewn out of the material. Or, again, there is Kuna’s 
half-length of a young peasant girl, in painted wood, full 
of medizval austerity ; and the almost superhuman “ Baig- 
neuse,” by Matéo Hernandez, in pink basalt, with the wet 
mantle slightly indicated, and the left leg and back remain- 
ing incomplete in the block of stone. 

In order to report of things seen to those at a distance 
it is necessary to restrict criticism and be able to describe. 
In these difficult times of national division, however, it is 
good to be able to point to the autumn salon as the place 
where tongues are silent, and only talent speaks. All true 
art serves humanity, and all true art serves God. 


LETTER FROM BERLIN 


By OSCAR BIE 


HE most important question in the art world at 

the moment is whether the antique goddess will 

be acquired for the Altes Museum. She has stood 

for a long time in a private collection known only 
to the initiated; now suddenly she is discussed in the 
papers from a business point of view. It must be decided 
before the first of October whether she is to be purchased 
for a million marks or not. A million! Naturally one 
shudders at the amount. As a matter of course the question 
arises whether a fortune that could be better spent on many 
classes of society should be given for a piece of old marble 
that is, after all, only of historical interest to us. But, sad to 
say, the world is not founded on logic and justice; the 
values of things do not adapt themselves to social needs ; 
and if we do not buy this figure, somebody else will. There 
is no sense in thinking it over—this fact remains. The 
figure has indeed an enormous museum value. It would 
bring great fame to the Berlin Museum, and though it 
would not make it comparable to the treasures of Rome or 
of London, yet our collection of antiquities would possess 
a piece such as cannot be found in the whole Acropolis 
Museum in Athens. It would be a distinguished companion 
piece to the enthroned Greek goddess, the acquisition of 
which for this museum a few years ago made us already 
very proud. The new figure is unique. It cannot be 


compared with anything in Greek art known to exist. It is 
better preserved in colour than any other Greek work, and 
is undoubtedly genuine for it is made of Pentelic marble 
It represents a draped female 


now no longer quarried. 





figure, standing, holding a pomegranate in the right hand, 
the left one hanging in a fold of her drapery. The expression 
of the face is solemnly archaic, before the period of the 
smile, but having traces of a still earlier realism, which is 
also noticeable in a surprising manner in the treatment of 
the bones beneath the skin. The figure may date from 
about 600 B.c., and formed possibly the decoration of a 
tomb. It is scarcely possible to believe one’s eyes when 
standing before it, that this masterpiece of an unknown, 
but extraordinarily gifted, artist reveals the same struggle 
between style and Nature that occupies our own day. And 
one can scarcely understand the naiveté with which this 
ancient Greek covered the marvellous corporeality of his 
statue with the customary colouring, the effect of which 
may be seen here for once almost perfectly. Much literature 
will appear about it ere long. 

A very different artistic mood reigns at Paul Cassirer’s. 
Masterpieces of French Impressionism are exhibited there, 
mostly pre-war acquisitions, which represent untold value 
now. No subsequent Parisian painting can extinguish the 
powerful impression produced by this art, and recognized 
already at the time by private collectors. A number of 
fine landscapes by Cézanne, especially the “‘ Summer 
Morning” and his “ Man with Crossed Arms,” the 
marvellous “‘ Sortie du Conservatoire ” by Renoir, and his 
‘* Bathers,” many fragrant Monets, Sisleys, and Pissarros, 
a rare “‘ Opera Scene” by Lautrec, the famous “ Arlesienne” 
by Van Gogh, and finally, a collection of Manets such as 
has never been seen before in Berlin—a portrait of Gilbert 
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Wolff, a “ Portrait of a Judge,” a dark sea piece, the old 
Skating picture, the animated “ Port of Boulogne,” the 
old dark Lion hunter, the “ Asparagus,” the “ Melon,” 
and a few equally famous female portraits—is not that 
uncanny ? Compared with the value of these the ancient 
Greek figure is a mere trifle. And it is good that private 
contributions have helped towards its purchase. This is 
no madness. It were greater madness if the possibility of 
possessing all these masterpieces were undermined by 
social considerations. The value of ancient Greek art and 
of the French Impressionists is so undying that there is 
less risk in investing in them than in a million business 
undertakings during the inflation period. 

The Municipal Opera-house has been opened, and 
lively interest is focused upon it. The interior has been 
newly decorated ; the old light-brown colouring has been 
replaced by a warm red, which however is not always 
successful in tone and material, and does not harmonize 
with the ugly new ceiling; and in general there are certain 
lapses of taste which may yet have to be revised. The 
stage has also been newly constructed with a movable 
frame and modern lighting arrangements. The performance 
of the “ Meistersinger ” on the first night was attended by 
a festive audience, which received Bruno Walter with 
great ovations, for in him a first-class force has been 
gained from the musical point of view. His influence will 
have to be extended to the staging and management before 
certain inherited shortcomings can be overcome. This was 
especially noticeable in the “‘ Meistersinger,” the production 
of which was still in the hands of Pauly, while the first 
novelty, the “‘ Heilige Ente ” (“‘ Holy Duck ”), by Gal with 
its artistic setting by the Director Tietjen, already struck 
the modern note. Lotte Lehmann as Eva carried off the 
triumph of the “ Meistersinger ” performance, unequalled 
in beauty of voice and clearness of expression. Schipper 
as Sachs, and Kraus as Walter, did not reach the same 
standard. But Kandl as Beckmesser (also inkerited) 
surprised us with his nervous interpretation of a difficult 
part, a character study of unusual perfection. In all the 
ensembles and choruses, in the beautiful tone of the 
orchestra, in fact in most musical matters, expecially in the 
first act, the performance aroused the best anticipations. 
Bruno Walter’s interpretation is the convincing language 
of a great personality. The “ Heilige Ente ” was conducted 
by Fritz Zweig of the “‘ Volksoper,” one of the finest and 
most certain of the younger musicians. The work itself, 
frequently given already in Germany, suffers always from 
the ineffective construction of the text, which in conception 
is not bad, while the music, scholarly, respectable, thorough, 
colourful, but not animated nor very animating, passes by 
us but does not take possession of us. It was a performance 
over which much care has been taken. Wilhelm Guttmann, 
now fully developed, as the Mandarin, Maria Schreker in 
good voice as his spouse, and the new Gerrit Visser as the 
very characteristic Kuli, full of song and philosophy, stand 
out of the vivid life of the Chinese fairy tale as particularly 
noteworthy. The success of the “ Duck” was quite 
gratifying. The quick tempo of the new venture is praised. 
In the meantime Lotte Lehmann is singing Elsa von 
Brabant; Ivogiin with Joseph Schwarz excel in “ Rigo- 
letto ” and the “ Ballo in Maschera,” while the powerful 
Nibelungenring is already beginning; an undertaking 
strengthened by zeal and energy, so that the subscriptions 
will be taken up with confidence. The position of the 
Opera in Berlin has become clear. The poor State with its 
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prestige, and the rich town with its energy, are entering 
into a competition which can only lead to the advancement 
of art. 

The attempt has often been made to keep alive the 
operettes of Johann Strauss other than “ Fledermaus ” 
(“ The Bat”) and “ Zigeuner Baron” (“ The Gipsy 
Baron ”). But it has never quite succeeded. Only a few 
years ago “ Indigo” was rearranged and given a short 
lease of life. Now, no less a man than Erich Korngold has 
taken the “ Night in Venice ” in hand in order to freshen 
it up. He has inserted a few waltzes, varnished the orches- 
tra, and omitted a good deal. Perhaps he did not know that 
Hagemann had already made a revision of this operette, 
which met with considerable success. Now Korngold 
himself occupies the conductor’s place in the Berlin 
Theatre, before a limited orchestra and chorus, which, 
however, he knows how to whip up sufficiently to produce 
a good musical effect. Not overmuch interest is aroused 
by a duke who has to content himself with a fishwife and 
a waiting-maid instead of a senator’s lady. One recalls 
rather the smart macaroni dealer and the barber, who is 
conserved here, too, with the business of Figaro. While 
laughing at the caricature of the Venetian senate we are 
attracted, on the whole, more by the music, which breathes 
all the charm and lightness of Johann Strauss, is still very 
much alive in all the dance tunes, especially in the famous 
waltz of the Lagoons, and reveals his good school in the 
movements of the finale, or in the leading of a quartet. 
Of course, this old Romanticism has received a great 
blow through the sharp rhythm that has now come into 
the world. It is necessary to have a very good cast in 
order to keep the attention of the modern operette-goer 
awake. This was the case with Tauber as the passionate 
duke, Millowitsch as the fishwife with a brilliant voice, 
and Feiner as the barber—a masterly performance of 
the buffo. Forty-two years ago this piece, when first 
produced in Berlin, fell dead. Johann Strauss had to be 
carried home almost fainting. But Korngold bowed his 
thanks radiantly. 

One wonders whether the modern operette will con- 
tinue to live as long as these old ones have done, which it is 
always worth while to renew? We have had a good com- 
parison these days. Beside Johann Strauss—Oscar Straus. 
The public was in raptures on hearing the new work. But 
it is difficult to say how much of this goes to the credit of 
the production, and how much to the credit of the music 
and the text. Our modern production of operettes stands 
at the top of the tree as far as staging is concerned. It is 
designed so exclusively with the view to an immediate 
success that the compositions serve it instead of vice versa. 
Johann Strauss failed at that time because there must 
surely have been some clumsiness in the production. But 
his music has outlived this fate. “‘ Teresina ” is the name 
of the new operette by Oscar Straus, and of the new part 
of Marsary, an indescribable success of the German Art 
Theatre (Deutsches Kiinstler Theater). Here, at last, is 
another part written for the body, the voice, and the lips 
of this great artist, and she has the opportunity of bringing 
out the endless diversity of her gifts. She appears on the 
stage as the programme seller of a strolling opera company, 
full of temperament, quite Bohemian, yet one sees in her 
gestures and hears in her speech that quite other qualities 
lie within her. It is marvellous how, by subtle acting, she 
is able to impart this impression of a brilliant future to the 
audience and also to her surroundings. The count marries 




















her. He follows Napoleon and forgets her. In the second 
act she has become a famous opera singer, with all the world 
lying at her feet. She is to be made the Emperor Napoleon’s 
mistress, but will not have it. Can you not see Marsary as 
she acts this incident, mixing imagination and truth in her 
delightful way ? She sings a great opera air before the 
Emperor, and sings it wonderfully, but she falls down in a 
swoon at the emotion of the moment. For the count is 
again in her presence. She recognizes him, but he does not 
recognize her. Now she will show him whose heart is in 
the right place. In a stormy mood she deceives herself and 
the others about this intrigue. The Corsica song breaks 
forth, and the Teresina song, an ensemble with Marsary and 
a male chorus; these songs will soon be heard throughout 
Europe. 

All is well; the Emperor gives in, the count recognizes 
her, and they remain together. At the time Napoleon had 
placed the marriage contract in his hat, which had grown 
too large, and he now takes it out of the same hat. He had 
just had his hair cut then. This sounds very muddled, 
but Welisch and Schanzer have made such a charming 
libretto out of the hair-cutting, the hat, the count, and the 
singer, that the context is grasped at once when acted, sung, 
and danced by Marsary. It is no matter what she appears 
in, she knows as none other how to transform everything 
with such expressive passion that in a moment it becomes 
stage reality. 

The music of Oscar Straus is never quite new, but 
always very respectable and very pleasing. He knows his 
job, discovers nice melodies, sharp rhythm, pleasant 
accords wherever needed, and keeps a safe distance from 
the danger of grand opera. But above all it sounds admir- 
able. I have never yet heard a score of an operette that 
was composed and carried out with such refined know- 
ledge of the instruments. The merit is due to the young 
conductor, Ernst Hanke, who, as is generally alleged, took 
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I believe 
Richard Strauss could not have done it better, but hardly 
Oscar Straus, and certainly not Johann Strauss, whose 


a considerable part in the instrumentation. 


instruments are hard and uneven. One must make a note 
of this young man’s name. Who knows what the future 
may yet have in store for him ? 

Eduard Kiinneke is the finest composer of operettes— 
perhaps too good for the instincts that one generally expects 
to be charmed in this type of performance. For a long time 
he has not been heard ; he was abroad, but that did not dis- 
turb the straight line of his development. Now he appears 
with a new operette: “ Die Hellblauen Schwestern ” 
(“ The Pale-blue Sisters”), which was produced for the 
first time with great success at the theatre’ on the Nollen- 
dorfplatz. The pale-blue sisters are nuns, and the thing 
happens in an Austrian convent during the Seven Years’ 
War. A patriotic Prussian lady has taken refuge there and, 
although she is regarded as a spy, enters into tender relations 
with an Austrian officer. That is not quite enough for an 
operette, nor is it very well constructed, but Kiinneke is 
a sufficiently good musician to make even of this material 
a sonorous work of art of valuable inspiration. How he 
treats the chorus of soldiers in new and fresh rhythms; 
how he turns the lady’s emotion into the form of real 
German song ; how he makes the popular tone of the comic 
mediator, Pichlerhann, into a type of the people; how he 
brings together the ensembles, develops the situations ; 
how he inserts the charm of the waltz, or the grotesque of 
the modern dance at the right moment! There is scarcely 
a dead number, and the whole is brilliant with originality 
and technique. A masterly score, written by one who 
knows the instruments. True, it is somewhat operatic on 
the whole, and it does not carry the modern operette 
further towards a new goal along the spirited path of ridi- 
cule, but it is so accomplished and so thoroughly musical 
that the problem vanishes. 


AMERICAN ART OF TO-DAY 


REVIOUS to 1913 painting as practised in the 

United States was one of two kinds. It was either 

a weak imitation of the French Impressionists, 

whose paintings had been seen by American 
students in Paris, or it was a native suave concoction, the 
logical result of a most commonplace outlook. The latter 
aimed at copying nature in all its detail. It had no emotional 
appeal. It lacked artistry. It was valueless in every way, 
and it was much worse than the pseudo-Impressionist 
paintings brought back from Paris by American students. 
It bore some relation to certain exhibits at the Royal 
Academy. Here and there struggling in this spate of 
mediocrity in paint there were, however, one or two isolated 
artists worthy of consideration. Albert Pinkham Ryder was 
one of them. This artist-visionary, mystic, and poet, was 
ahead of his time, an anticipator of what was to come, in 
spite of the fact that he survived into the period of the new 
art. His paintings showed no apparent radical difference at 
first glance. Ryder’s paintings and those of Winslow 


Homer were possibly the best work being done in America. 
One may be sure that Ryder had no influence in his time, for 





the good reason that his contemporaries considered him of 
little importance. He was a recluse, and being as a prophet 
in his own land, he was not honoured; and America had to 
wait until February, 1913, when an exhibition brought from 
Europe supplied the necessary corrective, or stimulus, for 
a new art renaissance. 

This now historic event was the International Exhi- 
bition of Modern Art, and the Association of American 
Painters and Sculptors were the successful organizers of the 
project. The exhibition made a tremendous impression on 
both artist and public, and left its mark on all good painting 
done since. It was a revelation. 

The late John Quinn was interested in this significant 
event. Associated with him were a group of local artists 
and others, some of whom had made a special trip to Europe 
to secure exhibits. . 

A very significant fact connected with the exhibition 
was the large number of works that found purchasers in the 
United States. After New York, the exhibition was taken 
en bloc to Chicago, where it met with another success. The 
exhibition consisted of many hundreds of catalogued items. 
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To record all the names of the artists represented would 
necessarily mean reprinting the whole catalogue. Suffice to 
say that all the new tendencies as manifested in France, 
Germany, England, and elsewhere in Europe, were in- 
cluded. Added to these names were those of a mere 
handful of native-born Americans, audacious enough to 
paint without a formula, and as the mood guided them. 
The foreign section included among a host of others, 
Cézanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin, Matisse, Picasso, Odilon 
Redon, Derain, Brancusi, Lehmbruck, Segonzac, Pascin, 
Augustus John, and Walter Sickert. 

It will be seen how comprehensive was this exhibition. 
Such a display could not have done otherwise than leave a 
tremendous impression on the local artist, and particularly 
on the younger men. It did! The first results were 
negligible, and at the same time deplorable, as might have 
been expected. The local young artist thought he found a 
formula, with the result that there followed a veritable flood 
of pictures of incredible puerility. It seemed that this 
exhibition, while it removed one disease, encouraged 
another one equally bad. There were endless “ isms.” 
Painters believed that they had to go through a baptism of 
Cubism, Futurism, and every other kind of “‘ ism ” before 
they could become artists of worth. 

Since this exhibition and the inundation that followed 
it, over ten years have passed. Sufficient time has elapsed 
for it to have done its work. One can now estimate the 
exact gain of this historic event, and tell how American art 
has benefited. 

First the gain has been an intellectual one, which later 
has been a practical one on the part of the painters. Even 
if the public as a whole did not at once accept the new art— 
and it had its many detractors—they were at least suffi- 
ciently interested to inspect similar paintings, read about 
the new artists, and discuss them. The thing had been 
more than an art event. It had the widest publicity : the 
general public could share in it; it had a_ real 
“news” value. It has never been forgotten, and is always 
referred to. 

Painting in the United States to-day is in a very healthy 
condition. Most painters have felt the foreign influence. 
With so many foreign paintings going into America each 
year it was to be expected that they would leave their 
impress on the local painters. In addition every year sees 
the number of American students in Paris and other 
European art centres increasing. They come under 
modern influences, and returning to America practise their 
art or engage in teaching, passing on what they have learnt. 
Then, too, there are others of European birth in whom their 
own origin asserts itself. In addition to these foreign 
influences, the local natives themselves have been courage- 
ous enough to come out into the open and show their 
paintings. All this has had a salutary effect on American 
painting. 

Of living artists naturally a few head the list, but they 
are nobly supported by a dozen or so younger, if not lesser, 
ones who will ably carry on the work. Among the leaders 
are Max Weber, A. B. Davies, William Glackens, Marsden 
Hartley, John Marin, Charles Sheeler, and Walt Kuhn, to 
mention a few that come to mind. Of the artists in the 
second category one may include Charles Demuth, Louis 
Bouché, Wood Gaylor, Adelaide Lawson, Hayes Miller, 
Edward Grossman, and Henri Burkhard, among others. 

Of the first group Max Weber carries on the Cézanne 
tradition. He deals primarily with figures, religious and 
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austere in aspect. Sometimes a little morbid, he seldom 
uses a gay palette, but allows a sombre range of colours to 
convey his mood, a mood which is always dignified, and 
sometimes possesses a refinement that is esoteric. A. B. 
Davies is Italianate. His colour, which is his least im- 
portant asset, is inclined to be sweet at times. He displays 
blonde figures in classic or pagan surroundings, and his 
paintings as a whole have a fragile grace the very antithesis 
of Weber’s Brahms-like robustness. William Glackens has 
been influenced by Renoir and, like the Frenchman, is 
interested in light-soaked forms with undefined edges. 
Only in his colour does he differ from his great French 
exemplar. John Marin is a water-colourist who has dipped 
profitably into Turner to whom he has added well-defined 
forms, and arabesques. His colour is quite lyric, but never 
cloying. He has developed his medium in a remarkable 
manner. His subject matter excludes the human figure. 
Marsden Hartley is variable. Some of his most stimulating 
work is harsh in colour and emphatic in form, especially his 
* still-life ’’ subjects, and his work often possesses brusque- 
ness that is a little startling. It never, however, becomes 
mere in consequences, but suggests a strongly-built fabric 
depending on armatures of black. 

Charles Sheeler’s latest work consists mainly of simple 
but plastic renderings of still-life subjects. He employs a 
clear range of colours, while his paintings as a whole 
suggest the naive in their frankness. They are very 
accomplished and often have a rare sonnet-like quality that 
intrigues. 

Walt Kuhn has been left to the last, because he is the 
most difficult to pigeon-hole. In a sense he carries on the 
Picasso tradition, but this fact is not obvious in his work, as 
he has now developed a genuine personal note. His 
subjects embrace most things. To my mind his biggest 
assets are his superb colour and his intriguing forms. He 
is also a draughtsman, though in his paintings he never 
descends to mere draughtsmanship. His pictures are 
always what one might call “ good” painting. He ever 
respects his flat surface. The latter gives his paintings a 
genuine one-dimensional decorative quality. Technically 
they might be called neo-Impressionist—a more modern 
and refined form of Impressionism, one that has discarded 
the small staccato touches for more ample and more simple 
shapes. Unlike the Impressionists he uses black throughout 
his work, and n such a way that his colour nuances some- 
times suzgest a Whistler or a grey Derain in their refine- 
ment. Certainly he is the most interesting of the group. 

Concerning sculpture one can hardly believe that the 
International Exhibition ever happened. There is little 
produced that does not recall the soft imitations of the Greek 
ideal that one sees at the Royal Academy and similar 
exhibitions on the Continent. And there is much that 
comes under the heading of “ patisserie.” Gaston Lachaise, 
from time to time, carves a head that makes one pause; 
otherwise sculpture in America is finished—or never was ! 

London has now seen the Harriman Tri-National 
Exhibition at the Chenil Gallery, where some of the 
painters mentioned in the first group were included. 
Frequenters of art galleries were thus afforded an oppor- 
tunity to study them and we may be sure that when more 
adequately represented these American artists will give a 
good account of themselves. 

It cannot be denied that across the Atlantic there is a 
growing vital art that no longer can be ignored or treated 
lightly. H. B. 


























PORTFOLIOS OF THE GREAT 
VERMEER OF DELFT, 1632-1675. 
colours and foreword, by S. LANE. 
Smith, Ltd. 


MASTERS — JAN 
With eight plates in 
Halton & Truscott 


Another of this welcome series. The plates are not all 
of equal beauty, but the selection is good and “ the Maid- 
servant pouring Milk,” the “ Head of a Young Girl,” and 
the “ Lace-maker ” will tell those who are not familiar 
with this great painter’s work something of his unusual 
powers. It is a pity that the splendid Portrait, reproduced 
in the pages of APOLLO, could not be included. 

The preface is concise and useful. 

H. F. 


THE FOLLOWERS OF WILLIAM BLAKE: EDWARD 
CALVERT, SAMUEL PALMER, GEORGE RICHMOND, 
AND THEIR CIRCLE, by LaurRENcE BINyon. (Halton 
& Truscott Smith, Ltd.) 2 Guineas. 

Messrs. Halton & Truscott Smith are to be congratulated 
on this, their latest addition to the library of beautiful books. 
There are few things that can give one greater pleasure 
than a book on which every care has been bestowed from 
beginning to end and from cover to cover; “ The 
Followers of William Blake” with its thoughtful and 
informative text by Laurence Binyon, its numerous and 
excellent plates in colour and monochrome, and its finely 
printed type is such a volume. 

Glancing at the illustrations without having first 
consulted Mr. Binyon’s text one seemed to have a synopsis 
of the germs that eventually produced a phase of art that 
flourished at the end of the last century. Time and time 
again there were hints of Rossetti, Fred Walker, Watts, 
Edward Stott, Shannon, Ricketts, Clausen and farther 
afield Whistler, Fantin Latour, Puvis de Chavannes, and 
quite out of the picture—Van Gogh. 


But then one reads Mr. Binyon’s peremptory statement : 
“Yet the whole trend of nineteenth century art was in a 
direction quite opposed to the art of Blake,” and one is 
inclined to take these impressions gained from his 
“ Followers ” as irrelevant fancies—but are they really, 
however, irrelevant ? Is there not, for instance, an affinity 
of Samuel Palmer “ not in firm health, inclined to morbid 
introspection,” and producing, at any rate in his “ Shoreham 
Period,” works of “‘ passion and vehemence,” many here 
reproduced, with Van Gogh and his ardent soul and 
burning colours. It is this “ vehemence and passion ” 
which really puts Palmer amongst the followers of Blake 
in a separate category and makes Edward Calvert the 
esthetic forebear of these painters of the “ escape-school ” 
who came into prominence in “the nineties.” This 
** escape-school,” which flees from the shin-barking facts 
of actualities into the immaterial regions of “ pure thought,” 
into a dreamland nearer to the heart’s desire, has always 
existed, and it is probably a juster conclusion to dismiss 
the thought of direct and conscious influences in favour of 
a belief that “ ideas” are in the air and their absorption 
depends on the type of mind rather than on the inculcation 
of teaching. Moreover, there is always a schism in art 
between the thinkers and the craftsmen which is only 
bridged in the very great. To tell the truth the taint of 


dilettantism hangs over Blake, Calvert, and several of their 
spiritual descendants : this, at this moment, is no doubt 
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regarded as a damnable heresy, since we have only just passed 
through a period in which “ technique ” was over-valued, 
as in Calvert’s time when his friend Giles, “ the romantic 
stock-broker,” exclaimed, as Mr. Binyon tells us: “ The 
great modern pictures, Sir, are too finished; no room to 
get a thought in edgewise. Wretched work, Sir!” The 
great modern pictures, at the end of the century, were not 
too finished, but too “ clever.” 


“The Followers of William Blake” is a welcome 
antidote for those who are still suffering from too much 
finish and not enough thought. 

H. F. 


HISTORIC COSTUME, by Francis M. KELLY AND RANDOLPH 
SCHWABE. 268 pp.; 6 coloured plates ; 63 pp. of illustration 
and over 120 line drawings. (Batsford.). 25s. net. 

In this book the gradual evolution of dress and its 
accessories which characterize the decades from the late- 
fifteenth almost to the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
is traced in a scholarly manner, throwing an interesting 
light on to contemporary history, and the influences both 
literary and artistic that prevailed in the various tran- 
sitions. 


The authors have provided an invaluable and unique 
text-book for artists, theatrical producers, producers of 
pageants, and cinematographers. Not only is the varying 
development of dress fully described, but the selection of 
costume is illustrated from contemporary art (the full- 
plate reproductions from these masters making a superb 
catalogue), together with drawings showing minute detail 
and actual patterns of the cut appended at the end of the 
book to facilitate the artist. 


Apart from the purely instructive side ‘“ Historic 
Costume ’”’ is presented as a book of artistic value, and no- 
where is the enchantment of dress in the period covered 
marred by too close an attention to technicalities of detail. 
The text is clear and as short as possible, and conveniently 
divided up into chapters corresponding to the different 
influences : thus the Italianate tendencies of the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, the Spanish Bombast lasting 
almost a hundred years from 1545, the Cavalier type in 
England, and so on. 

The line drawings are charmingly conceived, even in 
the studies of elaborate detail, while no praise is too 
high for the selection and reproduction of old pictures, 
both in colour and photogravure. 


TRAVEL IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY, by JOAN PARKES. 345 pp.; 46 illustrations. 
(Oxford University Press.) 21s. net. 


Miss Joan Parkes is to be congratulated on having made 
a very complete record of travel in seventeenth-century 
England. In these modern days romantic travel has all 
the glamour of the past, and we are apt to forget the 
almost impossible difficulties of transport which relied 
entirely on the saddle and pillion, when roads were more 
often than not mere muddy tracks : the word being derived 
from the old Norman French travail—to work or labour. 
Later, mail coaches, improved roads, and increased com- 
fort made travelling less of an arduous necessity, and as 
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progress was rapid it soon became an enjoyable adventure 
to be undertaken for its own sake. 


Miss Parkes has a fine sense of her period, and writes 
with discriminate charm. She relies entirely on contem- 
porary evidence, and quotes to advantage and to our greater 
amusement at some length on such subjects as stage- 
coaches, river travel, cross-channel passages, inns and ale- 
houses, highwaymen, notable travellers, etc., etc. 

A book of historical value which makes fascinating 
reading at the same time with its wealth of reliable anec- 
dote and its extracts from contemporary letters and 
histories. 


OUTFLYING PHILOSOPHY, by RoBert SENCOURT. 
Simpkin Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co.) 
Germany. 


356 pp. 
Printed in 


A curious and interesting book this which, if the 
columns of APOLLO were devoted to literature, we should 
be pleased to notice at length. Under the circumstances 
we are glad to call attention to it for those of our readers— 
doubtless many—who have fallen under the spell of 
Caroline poetry. This masterly analysis of the work of 
John Donne, Sir Thomas Browne and Henry Vaughan, the 
religious element in their work being emphasized, is fruit- 
ful of a multitude of fresh points of view supported by 
thoughtful interpretations of their work. An account is 
added of the interest evinced by the above writers in such 
subjects as scholastic philosophy, platonism, etc. 

Unfortunately this book, which must have necessitated 
great study and research, and adds considerably to interpre- 
tative literature, is seriously impaired by extremely bad 
typography. The print on bad paper is difficult to follow 
and very trying to the eyes, and the pages are set up with- 
out any regard to symmetry of spacing, italics, etc. Added 
to this there is an unusually long list of errata, running into 
two columns, owing, we are told, to an error in making 
the author’s final corrections. 


THE CHILD IN ART AND NATURE, by ADOLPHE ARMAND 
Braun. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. (London: 
B. T. Batsford.) 


It is not easy to give this second edition the praise its 
subject deserves. The author seems, as he himself states, 
to have received a warning from “not a few” of his 
readers who pointed out that the “ profusion ” of illus- 
trations is a mistake. But the mistake is not so much in the 
“ pro-” as in the “ con-” fusion. Snapshots of babies and 
children are mixed with reproductions from “ Old 
Masters’; “ cuts” of perambulators from a commercial 
catalogue and similar illustrations of babies’ clothes are 
mingled with blocks from old engravings and with half- 
tones from very modern pictures. The type is hardly the 
same for two pages running and so forth. This is not 
carping criticism, but the defects are so glaring that they 
spoil one’s pleasure in what otherwise would be a very 
delightful book. The volume contains a large number of 
reproductions of snapshots together with others of 
paintings, sculpture applied art, posters and drawings of 
babies and children. The text, though equally higgledy- 
piggledy, gives much information that those interested in 
the subject from whatever point of view will find useful, 
from a schedule of what “‘ baby should weigh” to instruction 
for taking flashlight photographs and lessons in the 
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anatomy of children. What strikes one forcibly in 
comparing the photographs from life with the reproductions 
of paintings and sculpture is the fact that the photographs 
are immensely superior in reproducing not only the 
child’s body but its very soul. These snapshots alone 
make the book worth studying again and again. Children, 
too, “ photograph ” so much better than adults, not only 
because they are less self-conscious, but because “ grown- 
ups” as a general rule lose the faculty of expressive 
movement. 


The picture section does not include the best of 
Raphael’s, Murillo’s, Reynolds’ and other Old Masters’ 
children, nor of some of the moderns like Marie Bash- 
kirtseff, Boldini, Ganido, Brangwyn, Connard and others, 
but even had it done so, it is doubtful whether any painter 
can record the soul of a child as successfully as the camera : 
a reflection which is by no means comforting. 


DALMATIA. Painted by WALTER TYNDALE, R.I. Described 
by Horatio F. Brown, LL.D. Pp. xii, 187; 18 plates. 
London : Black.) 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Horatio Brown, Serena Gold Medallist of the 
British Academy, was for many years working on the 
Venetian archives and is well known as a great authority on 
Venice and the Venetian dominions. Among those 
dominions was included the greater part of Dalmatia; and 
the part that was not subject to Venice was, it is hardly 
necessary to say, greatly influenced by its mighty neighbour. 
Mr. Brown has already given us delightful books on the 
Venetian lagoons and the mainland which lies to the west 
and north of them, and now adds to our indebtedness by 
this all-too-short account of the coast towns of Dalmatia 
from Zara to Cattaro. Obviously it will become the 
handbook for English travellers to this little-known district, 
but it is not to travellers only that it will appeal, many who 
have perforce to do their travelling in their armchair, and 
have not ready access to Sir Thomas Jackson’s great work, 
will find this shorter one a welcome companion. Mr. 
Brown gives sufficient topographical detail to enable his 
readers to form some idea of the various places, and, in 
addition, no little information in regard to their history and 
the story of their chief buildings. Among these not the 
least interesting is the Cathedral of Spalato, with the fine 
woodwork of its stalls, recalling, Mr. Brown notes, 
Mushrebiyeh work : these stalls were originally in the nave, 
but were moved when the present choir was built by that 
otherwise not very interesting personage, Marc Antonio de 
Dominis, who abandoned his see, coquetted with Angli- 
canism, became dean of Windsor, changed again, and 
eventually found himself in the prison of the Holy Office. 


Mr. Tyndale’s illustrations are interesting and doubtless 
in their original state would be attractive, but something has 
gone wrong with the colouring, e.g. on the plate opposite 
p. 149, the dominican lay brother appears to be wearing a 
blue hood instead of a black one. We should have pre- 
ferred the plates to be in black and white. 


Books received include— 


FIGURES OF EARTH, by JAMes BRANCH CAVELL (2Is.), 
and THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY, by Oscar WILDE 
16s.), both published by The Bodley Head. 
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MUSIC NEWS AND 





NOTES 


By PERCY COLSON 


Introduction Scherzando.—How time flies ! this 
is of course a platitude of the worst type, and why not ? 
After all, our lives are made up of platitudes and without 
them the conversational powers of most of us would languish 
deplorably. It seems only yesterday that I was rejoicing in 
the prospect of hearing no music for at least two months and 
here is November again with an endless series of concerts in 
view. To most of these I shall not go, for happily concert 
givers do not advertise in APOLLO, so I am not obliged to listen 
to and write something polite about at least a dozen pianists 
each month playing a Beethoven or Chopin sonata, and a 
few stock pieces by Bach, Schumann, and Brahms, and to an 
equal number of violinists toiling laboriously through 
Bach’s Chaconne and a group of hackneyed compositions by 
Kreisler and Sarasate. It would be a good thing if at least 
seventy-five per cent. of the concerts given in London 
every year never took place; there are so many that only 
the most famous artists can collect an audience without 
distributing hundreds of free tickets; people do not value 
what they can get for nothing; besides which there is a 
dreary level of dull efficiency to be found on the concert 
platform now which, combined with the gramophone and 
broadcasting, is killing the real love of music. No one of 
course wants to go back to the days when friends invited 
one to “musical evenings,” but those who read Mr. 
Wortham’s charming article in the September APOLLO 
will agree with him that there is a good deal to regret in the 
passing of the amateur, for there is no doubt that those who 
make music for themselves for the sheer pleasure of doing so 
get a great deal more enjoyment from it than is possible to 
obtain from the possession of gramophones and wireless sets. 

Concerts or no concerts, I am glad to be back in 
London. I find the English landscape rather monotonous, 
one of its trees is very much like another, and although 
I know it is very beautiful in its way I miss the reds 
and browns of the Tuscan countryside, with its olives 
and cypresses and its deep-blue sky. England has magni- 
ficent roads, but the pleasure of motoring on them is spoilt 
for me by the horrible food in the English inns. It is time 
the law was repealed which apparently forbids them to give 
one any cheese but “‘ Cheddar or Gorgonzola, sir ? ” neither 
do I like “‘ Choux a l’eau,” and the kind of furniture 
polish which they serve as salad dressing. David said 
somewhere in the Psalms, “‘ Moab is my stock pot.” Most 
emphatically London is mine. I do not know where Moab 
was, but I expect it was the only town in his country 
possessing a decent restaurant. 

To go back to the subject of concerts. Although as I 
said we could well dispense with seventy-five per cent. of 
those given, there still remain the twenty-five which are 
worth while. Among these are recitals by world-famous 
artistes, who will of course give us the same old programmes ; 
it is, however, always a great pleasure to hear things 
perfectly done, and they set a standard for others. The 
incomparable “‘ Léner Quartet ” is to give a further series 
of concerts illustrating the evolution of the string quartet, 
and Mr. Gerald Cooper will resume his interesting 
evenings of chamber music for the first of which he 
has engaged Anthony Bernard’s little orchestra, which is 
the most perfect thing of its kind in England to-day. Then, 
too, there is a prospect of a cycle of Mozart’s operas in the 


early spring, so lovers of good music will find plenty to 
interest them. The London Symphony and the Queen’s 
Hall orchestral concerts will, I fear, prove a disappointment 
in spite of famous conductors and soloists, as both these 
orchestras resolutely refuse to give adequate time to the 
preparation of their programmes. 


Westminster Cathedral Choir. — In referring 
recently to the superiority of English church music over 
that of any other country, I had particularly in mind the 
choir of Westminster Cathedral, which Sir Richard Terry 
had brought to a rare pitch of perfection. I heard it 
again the other Sunday for the first time since he resigned 
his post, and was surprised and shocked at its deterioration ; 
it is almost unrecognizable. It seems a pity that, having 
secured one of the best choir trainers and experts in church 
music in the world, the cathedral authorities could not leave 
him alone. 


A Chopin Recital.—Mr. Solomon gave a Chopin 
recital at the Wigmore Hall on October 3, and he again 
displayed all those qualities which, young as he is, have 
already placed him definitely among the greatest interpreters 
of this composer. He is occasionally inclined to refrain 
from giving his magnificent technique full play, even when 
as in many of the études it is quite legitimate to do so. 
This is no doubt due to the dislike of a refined and 
sensitive musical nature to appear to be “ showing off.” 
As Mr. Solomon is shortly leaving for his first American 
tour he wil] do well to bear in mind that in that great 
country reticence is at a discount and there is never any 
hesitation as to the choice when it is a question of “‘ penny 
plain or tuppence coloured ! ” 


Light Opera.—I shall not apologize for returning to 
a subject on which I have spoken before, and that is the need 
of a theatre in London run on the same lines as the little 
** Théatre des Arts,” of Paris, the Art Theatre of Moscow, 
and the small opera houses of Vienna, Munich, and Berlin. 
In England there is, I am fully convinced, very little love 
for what is called “‘ grand opera.”” Wagner of course has his 
own public and people will always crowd to hear the great 
singers of the world, but even so, the Covent Garden 
Season is only made possible by the generosity of rich 
people, and I cannot recall a year in which there has not 
been a considerable deficit there, certainly not since the 
war. Unfortunately most of the wealthy patrons of music 
here seem to be possessed by the fetish of “ grand opera in 
English,” and there is no end to the appeals for money to 
enable the producers thereof to continue giving indifferent 
performances of the same stale old works and very occasion- 
ally badly rehearsed new ones. In London we never hear 
the Mozart operas properly produced, sung, and rehearsed in 
the intime atmosphere which is necessary to them, they are 
lost at Covent Garden and Drury Lane ; and when do we 
ever get a chance to hear any of the operas of Gluck and 
Handel, not to speak of the delightful and inexhaustible 
store of lighter works by Offenbach, Strauss, Messager, 
etc.? It seems incredible that Ravel’s exquisite “ L’heure 
Espagnole ” has not been done since the year of its pro- 
duction here, and that we have never heard de Falla’s 
“* Master Pedro’s Puppet Show,” or Debussy’s “ Martyr de 
Saint Sabastien,”’ both of which works have made a sensation 
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What charming revues might be given 


on the Continent. 
consisting of musical numbers, short ballets, one-act plays, 
and operettas, and perhaps such things as the “ Chauve 
Souris ”’ Company are doing. 

All that is necessary to bring this theatre into being is 
the money, and a comparatively small capital would be 


enough to start with. We have an enormous public in 
London for light opera, ballets, etc., and there is little doubt 
but that it would soon do more than pay its way. We have, 
too, in Mr. Nigel Playfair the ideal producer. I cannot 
imagine a more interesting way for a lover of music to spend 
his money ; he would get so much fun for it and with every 
chance of its turning out an excellent investment. 

Music Abroad.—i have just been reading in “ Le 
Monde Musical” an account of the musical season at 
Vichy, and when one compares it with what is to be 
found at such places as Brighton, Bournemouth, Bath, 
and Harrogate, one ceases to wonder why people who can 
afford to go to the French resorts avoid our English ones. 
The operas given include “ Die Meistersinger,” “‘ Otello,” 
“* Boris Godounoff,” “ Fidelio,” and “‘ L’Heure Espagnole.” 
Such artistes as Thibaud, Iturbi, Grovelez, and Dufranne 
have appeared at the symphony concerts directed by 
M. Sechiari, and there was also a short season of ballet. 
Vichy is only one of a dozen or so of summer and winter 
resorts which offer similar attractions. All of them, too, 
have first-rate golf links, hard tennis-courts, and race- 
courses; and those who care neither for sport nor music 
can gamble and eat at restaurants very different from our 
own provincial ones! Certainly one has to pay well for 
all these delights, but in England one also pays and gets 
precious little in return. 

The Grotian Hall.—The old Steinway Hall in 
Wigmore Street has just been reopened by the proprietors 
of the Grotian-Steinweg pianoforte under the name of the 
“Grotian Hall.” The high platform and organ have 
been removed and the hall now seats over five hundred 
people; it possesses the latest systems of heating and 
ventilation, and also the “ floor light ” method of lighting, 
which radiates from the roof and can be regulated, we 
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are told, “from a pure white light to varying shades 
of softly blended sunlight.” This should prove very useful 
to young pianists who wish to look romantic when 
playing Chopin. The scheme of decoration is charming 
and the acoustics excellent. I cannot imagine a more 
ideal hall for chamber music or concerts of an intime 
nature. The building includes a number of studios for 
teaching and practising purposes, and also showrooms 
for the Grotian-Steinweg piano. Mr. Mackay, who was so 
long associated with the firm of Steinway, has been 
appointed manager, and his numerous friends in the musical 
profession will wish him all success. 

On the occasion of the reopening a short vocal and 
pianoforte recital was given by Madame Kirkby Lunn, and 
that remarkable pianist Mr. Walter Gieseking. Mr. 
Gieseking has an extraordinary command of every gradation 
of tone colour from pianissimo to mezzo-forte, combined 
with a technique and neatness of detail that leave nothing 
to be desired. His method is peculiarly suited to modern 
French music, indeed, his playing of Ravel and Debussy 
was a sheer joy. In music of a more masculine type, 
however, these very qualities are apt to lead to monotony. 
One longs for an occasional forte. Certainly Bach’s music 
needs greater virility than Mr. Gieseking is able to bring 
to its interpretation. 


The Guildhall School have made arrangements 
for some of the activities of the school in the current term 
as follows :— 

On October 21, a concert in the school theatre, and ten 
days later, on October 31, a concert and Prize Distribution 
in the Great Hall of the City of London School for Boys. 

On November 4 and 25, there will be two more school 
concerts, the later date being devoted to works of 
Mendelssohn. 

We hear also that Miss Linda Seymour, the young 
contralto singer, who gained no less than eight prizes in 
two years, including the G.S.M. Gold Medal, is giving a 
vocal recital at Wigmore Hall in January next, and that 
Miss Doreen Kendall, who gained the Liza Lehmann 
Prize, has gone on tour with Mark Hambourg. 


ART NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


The “ Tri-National” of the Chenil Galleries. 

Can one, I wonder, have the same aims in art, but diver- 
gent conceptions of it? Have, for example, Senor Pablo 
Picasso, Sir William Orpen, and Mr. Walt Kuhn, to name 
three well-known painters in Mrs. Harriman’s “ Tri- 
National Art” Exhibition, the same aims, and do they 
merely diverge in conception, or do they possibly diverge 
in conception because they have the same aims? I am 
puzzled because I am not so at home in “ the regions of 
pure thought and art ” as Mr. Roger Fry, who tells us on 
page 4 of the catalogue that “ the aims of modern art are 
common to all,” but laments on page § the “ disharmonies ” 
that “‘ will result from so close a juxtaposition of divergent 
conceptions.” 

Whether or not the aims are in some transcendental 
sense “common to all,” the conceptions that are here 
manifest are certainly divergent, if certainly not on tri- 
national lincs. To make sure that my judgment should not 
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be warped by national prejudice, I went through the 
exhibition marking the catalogue without referring to 
names, and I found subsequently that in my thus evident 
opinion not one American picture had my symbol of 
enthusiasm ; whence one might possibly infer that American 
art is inferior to French and English art. For all I know it 
may be—I have never been “ across the pond,” but having 
regard to the principles which seem to have guided the 
selection of the other exhibits—principles mainly con- 
spicuous by their entire incomprehensibility—I am inclined 
to think that the Americans have either not been repre- 
sented by their best artists, or if these be their best artists, 
they have not been allowed to show their best work. Iam 
the more disposed to accept this view as neither the French 
nor the British section is representative. The names 
are excellent; e.g. for France: Bourdelle, Bracque, Derain, 
Forain, Le Sidanier, Marie Laurencin, Maillol, Monet, 
Matisse, Picasso ; for England: Sir William Orpen, Augustus 

















John, Glyn Philpot, Phillip Connard, Ambrose MacEvoy, 
Nicholson, Epstein, Kennington, Walter Bayes, Shering- 
ham, Colin Gill, Gertler, Fry, Duncan Grant, Vanessa 
Bell, Frank Dobson—all well-known names. But if 
Monet, Le Sidanier, and Forain are included to invest 
the exhibition with historical authenticity, why not 
Clausen, Sims, Pryde, Brangwyn, Shannon, Sickert, on 
the one hand, and Stanley Spencer, Wadsworth, Wyndham 
Lewis, Lawrence Atkinson—to mention, in each case, 
only a few—on the other. In its present form the exhibition 
cannot claim to represent a cross-section of modern 
British art—as to the French and, I imagine, the Americans 
the same must apply, though the French is certainly more 
completely representative of the modern movement. 

Enough of this criticism, which is, nevertheless, justified 
if the Tri-National or—let us hope—the “ International ” 
of the future is to deserve the praise which the intention so 
richly merits. 

As there is no space here to enter in detail into every 
aspect of the exhibition, I will limit myself to a few of its 
most striking features. 

Easily the silliest thing in the exhibition is Picabia’s 
Portrait (34), a design made up of different-sized hairpins, 
hair-curlers, red matches, safety matches, fusees, thread, and 
French: coins; but there are several others which, for lack 
of the sense of humour, run it pretty close, notably Max 
Weber’s “ Contemplation,” and William Roberts’s “‘ Slum 
Park ”—perhaps, also, Picasso’s “‘ Fried Eggs.” On the 
other hand, there are several exhibits by Constantin 
Brancusi which will probably earn a full share of ridicule 
from the insensitive. As a matter of fact, his ‘‘ Torso ” (4), 
an apparently meaningless drop-shaped block of pinkish 
and highly-polished marble, becomes on closer inspection 
a veritable masterpiece of vitality in pure form; or, no! 
it is not “ pure,” for the association with the young feminine 
figure is obvious ; but its wonder is the /ife which seems to 
press passionately outwards from within. His “ Sorcerer,” 
a carving in wood, and equally sure of being ridiculed, has 
likewise an eerie attraction, though it is more laboured— 
whilst “‘ The Fish ” is just a little too simple. These are, 
perhaps, the most “outrageous” manifestations of 
modernity here, by the side of which Picasso’s “ Le 
Gueridon ”—an old picture—and Bracque’s two still-lifes, 
are only mildly entertaining. 

Augustus John surprises with a new departure—still- 
life. One of these, “‘ Flower Piece” (90), quite exciting in its 
beauty; but of the still-life painters here, Vanessa Bell is 
by far the most subtle in colouring, though her two works 
lack the exuberance of John’s—an exuberance which also 
tells in his “ Girl on the Balcony.” There are several 
good portraits here; MacEvoy’s “The Artist’s Wife,” 
likewise an old picture, and William Nicholson’s brilliant 
sketch portrait of ““ W.J. Turner.” P. A. Laurens rivals 
Degas, and is worthy of Holbein in his “ Portrait” 
(No. 118), but a quite extraordinary piece of character 
painting is A. R. Thomson’s “ The Head of the Firm,” 
with the bird-like head and feet—and the silk hat and 
buttonhole and its general sense of specious humbug. 
Many painters can paint heads, but Mr. Thomson is 
unique with this portraiture of character as depicted in 
“The Head’s” feet. Other pictures that I have noted 


especially are Walter Bayes’s “ The Ardent Shore,” a 
fine landscape composition in ardent hues; Edward 
Wolfe’s plastic but offensively nude “Nude”; Rouault’s 
““Judge,” an uncanny study in criminality; Roger Fry’s 
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“* Self-likeness,” and Picasso’s very sane study of “ Two 
Boys.” Amongst the sculpture Cecil Howard’s “ Medita- 
tion,” and the wax-like marble ‘‘ Nude,” also Janet 
Scudder’s bronze “ Victory,” will please most people, 
as will Eric Kennington’s “ Child.” There are a number 
of good drawings in the corridor gallery, from which 
Maillol’s, Colin Gill’s, William Roberts’s, Cecil Howard’s, 
Constantin Brancusi’s, and Edmond X. Kapp’s may be 
singled out. 

Barnard Lintott has a “ side-show” here of water- 
colours, which however seem, after the more stimulating 
fare of the “ Tri-National,”’ a little uneventful. 


‘ 


Sir John Lavery and Mr. Neville Lewis at the Leicester 
Galleries. 

There can be no greater contrast imaginable than 
that which exists between the subjects which have in- 
spired Sir John Lavery and those which Mr. Neville 
Lewis has gone out of his way—to Zululand—to paint. 
Sir John “ moves” in the best society; Mr. Lewis 
apparently prefers that of Zulus and other dark-skinned 
“natives.” Sir John’s exhibition consists entirely of 
interiors with portraits; Mr. Lewis’s of portraits with 
exteriors. Sir John is pleasantly facile and sketchy with an 
extraordinary skill in indicating by a mere dab of pigment 
a recognizable portrait ; he has also a very ensnaring sense 
of colour. Mr. Lewis is far from pleasantly facile, and does 
not know what sketching means, and his sense of colour 
is not at all pretty. Sir John’s manner of painting reminds 
one of “‘ Society’s”” manner of talking to strangers : it is 
extremely polite and very agreeable, but suggests a funda- 
mental indifference and a desire to push aside any subject 
that might be serious. Sir John has all this in his technique, 
and the curious knack of throwing a strong bit of colour 
near the margin of the picture as he has done here re- 
peatedly, suggests somehow an unexpected note of 
emotion which sometimes creeps into “ Society’s” 
conversation as marginal comment. Nevertheless, his 
“Parliament” pictures are of deeper interest, especially 
“* The House of Lords,” with Lord Morley introducing the 
Free State Bill, which has not only the merit of many 
recognizable portraits, and of incidental interest, but also 
of a satisfactory composition. Of the other interiors, 
‘** Coombe Court,” “‘ John MacCormack and Family at 
Esher Court,” and a “ Writing-room at The Wharf, Sutton 
Courtney,” have rather more than “ associative ” value. 
** A Bedroom at The Wharf, Sutton Courtney,” showing a 
heavily-beamed and raftered farmhouse bedroom, with an 
elegantly-gowned woman-about-town at her dressing-table ; 
this “ urbs in rure”’ is a symbol of the evil our “land” is 
heir to. Still, who would mind owning Sutton Courtney ? 

Mr. Neville Lewis’s Zulus are a symbol of a very differ- 
ent problem, and possibly a more difficult one—that of 
“The Native.” Where Sir John will not seriously commit 
himself to pictorial fact, Mr. Lewis commits himself every 
time to definite statement. His forms are rigorous, rigid, 
metal-like, sculpturesque. His men and women have the 
thing one would least expect of them—a soul; and his 
colour schemes somehow seem to bear this curious pheno- 
menon out. Many of these paintings are strangely beautiful 
in feeling, in colour, in design. Amongst them, especially, 
“ Head of a Pondo ” (No. 37), “ A Zulu Woman ” (No. 
40), “ A Zulu Girl in a Hut ” (No. 44), “ Another Head of 
a Pondo ” (No. 46), and an “ East Coast Boy ” (No. 48). 
Altogether an impressive show. 
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The Luck of Manchester. 


Mr. Charles L. Rutherston has presented a collec- 
tion of over five hundred and fifty pictures, and about 
a dozen pieces of sculpture, all modern work, to the 
City of Manchester. Would there were many more 
like him. Mr. Rutherston, who is the brother of two 
artists, may be deemed to have the right instinct in 
the blood; his collection, unlike that of so many other 
patrons of art was, therefore, formed by his own taste, 
and irrespective of money values. He patronized the 
living, which is at once a cheaper and a more responsible 
pursuit than the patronage of the accredited dead. Seeing 
that the dead are leaving this country for the golden shores 
beyond the Atlantic in serried ranks, is there not now at 
least a silver opportunity for our own men of wealth and 
judgment to follow the patriotic example set them by Mr. 
Rutherston, and to commence an extensive patronage of 
the living ? It will cost them less money, and will do them 
more credit than a Rolls Royce. 


Modern Art, Modern Journalism, and Modern Manufacture. 


The discussion about the merits or demerits of 
Epstein’s Hudson memorial still goes on ad nauseam, 
the nausea being in the main produced by the de- 
termination of our daily journalists to get “ copy ” out of 
ridicule. ‘That would be pardonable were it not that it is 
generally serious endeavour which is laughed at, and lazy 
laissez-faire patted on the back. There is Sir Lawrence 
Weaver lamenting in the Jimes the fact that the British 
manufacturer, being insensitive to “the pulse of 
modernity,” has not visited the Paris Exhibition; but “ the 
British manufacturer,” who, in common with his customers, 


takes his esthetic opinions from the daily Press, is taught 
to regard the “pulse of modernity” as a symptom of 


disease. Even that were forgivable if this conclusion were 
demonstrated by sound reasoning. That, however, is the 
last thing the “news editor” and leaderettist are 
concerned with, and consequently their cheap sneers 
and inane facetiousness amount to a betrayal of Truth, 
and ultimately to something that “the British manu- 
facturer” may value at least as much as spiritual 
uprightness : his success in the world market ! 


The New Extension of the Leeds Art Gallery. 


It would seem that our great industrial centres, such as 
Liverpool, Manchester, Cardiff, Leeds, Hull, Birmingham, 
and Glasgow, are always a little conscience-stricken and 
anxious to make amends for Necessity which, as the mother 
of the inventive genius, seems always doomed to become 
the grandmother of Ugliness. Certainly such places as 
Ancoats or Cambuslang (I hope I have remembered the 
right name for a district of Glasgow, compared with which 
Dante’s Inferno becomes a kind of amusement park) need 
a good deal of atonement. Whether “ concentrated ” 
Music and Art can effectively atone for far-flung and deep- 
rooted sins against Beauty, is another matter; the fact 
remains that these cities are doing much for the Fine Arts— 
more, allowing for the differences, than London. 

In agreement with this tendency the City of Leeds can 
record an extension of its already famous Art Gallery. 
The extension opened on October 12 by the French Ambas- 
sador, Monsieur de Fleuriau, houses the Sam Wilson be- 
quest given to the city in 1918. The collection, numbering 
some 200 pieces, includes pictures, sculpture, porcelain, 
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and furniture, and will attract many visitors to Leeds who 
will there have an opportunity of seeing more or less 
impressive collections of pictures by modern artists whose 
work is not at all adequately represented in London, 
namely, the late John Buxton Knight, Mark Fisher, Frank 
Brangwyn, and George Clausen. The Buxton Knight 
collection, a very instructive one, numbers no fewer than 
thirty works, and George Clausen’s sixteen. Brangwyn, 
whose finest decoration—the mosaics in St. Aidan’s Church 
—is also in Leeds, is represented by several paintings in 
this gallery, including the decorations which he originally 
made for the British section of the Venice International 
Exhibition of 1903, completed for Leeds, and recently 
restored to something of their pristine beauty. 

We note that in his speech, the French Ambassador 
said, inter alia, “‘ Frenchmen came to England to study 
art, and Englishmen went to France for the same purpose.” 
The first part of this sentence is good news; but what a 
welcome change it will be when Englishmen go to England 
“* for the same purpose ”—at least now and then. 


The Independent Gallery. 


Messrs. Fry, Grant, Tryon, and Mrs. Bell are respon- 
sible for the designs of the furniture coverings worked by 
several ladies, and here exhibited. The exhibition dis- 
appoints; it smacks too much of art and not enough of 
craft. The “ patterns” are new, several of them might 
be taken from paintings ; that would, of course, be strictly 
in keeping with tradition—but the furniture—mostly 
chairs and stools—is old. There is, therefore, a clash of 
styles. The worst fault to my mind, however, is the 
absence of appropriate design. The patterns, especially 
the horizontal ones, for carpets and seats, lack cohesion and 
two dimensional flatness. The fault is, perhaps, partly 
due to the theory of “ recession,” which is rife in painting ; 
partly, however, no doubt to the fact that, as Mr. Kendrick, 
in the foreword, points out, “designer and worker are 
together responsible,” which means in effect that no one 
is really responsible for the finished article. This joint 
responsibility is a mistake. Either the artist should tie 
the worker down—this presupposes him to be a specialist 
in design—or the worker should work out his own design— 
this presupposes him to be an artist—tertium non dat. 
There are some charming bits of colour, notably in Duncan 
Grant’s music stool, worked by Mrs. Grant; and in Mrs. 
Bell’s fender stool, worked by Mrs. Rendel—but that is 
not enough. 


The Northwick Illuminations. 


A sale of unusual interest to students and collectors of 
MS. illuminations is announced by Messrs. Sotheby for 
November 16. The collection which will be dispersed is 
that formed by the late John, second Lord Northwick 
(1770-1859), through whose enthusiasm and energy his 
two country seats—Northwick Park and Thirlestone House 
—have become famous in the annals of collecting. Among 
the illuminations that are going to be sold, Italian examples 
predominate numerically, a notable proportion dating from 
the fifteenth century; the work of other countries is, how- 
ever, also represented in the collection, and we would draw 
particular attention to the beautiful English miniature of 
the early fourteenth century (No. 125), being a leaf from 
a book of Canon Law. Generally speaking, these illumina- 
tions are in very fine condition. A full descriptive and 
illustrated catalogue of the sale has been issued. 
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IL PRESEPIO 
Duomo, Modena 


GUIDO MAZZONI 


(PAGANINO) 


By LIONEL 


TUDENTS and tourists who have 

spared the time to visit Modena cannot 

fail to have been impressed by certain 
kK large groups of life-size figures in 
painted terra-cotta, representing the Presepio 
or the Preta in certain churches there. These 
are the work of Guido Mazzoni, known locally 
for family reasons as Paganino, and sometimes 
outside Italy as Il Modanino. His work in 
France is fairly well known to students of 
sculpture, but hitherto no specimen of his 
work has been known to exist in England. 


x 


CUST, C.V.O. 


The identification, therefore, of such a speci- 
men of Mazzoni’s work cannot fail to be of 
interest, and calls for a short review of his 
whole career. 

Guido Mazzoni was born at Modena of a 
distinguished family in that city. His uncle, 
known as Paganino, was professor of gramma- 
tica, and of much repute, and his father, 
Antonio, was a doctor of laws, also of distinc- 
tion. Following a local custom, the family was 
known mainly by the surname of its leading 
member. In Guido Mazzoni’s will, of 1518, 
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he is described as “ filius quondam clarissimi 
legum doctoris domini Antonij de mazonis, 
alias de paganinis,” and as Paganino Guido 
was known to all his contemporaries. 

The art of modelling in terra-cotta had 
been long established at Modena. Pliny and 
Livy both allude to this fact. Guido Mazzoni 
had his first lessons in terra-cotta from Galeotto 
Pavesi, of Modena, whose principal work was 
done for Parma. The speciality of this work 
lay in the masks and artificial figures made for 
popular entertainments, religious mysteries, 
and other similar shows at fairs or public 
festivals. The Maschere Modenesi are alluded 
to by Aretino and other writers. Special 
mention is made of the pantomime performed 
at the joyous entry of Eleonora d’Aragona into 
the city of Ferrara in 1476. About this time 
Niccolo da Bari nelle Puglie, better known as 
Niccolo Dall’ Arca, had gained some renown 
by making groups of life-size figures in terra- 
cotta in a violently realistic form. He made a 
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PIETA 
Monte Oliveto, Naples 


Presepio, or Nativity of Christ, for a church in 
Venice, and a Sepolcro, or Pietd, an Entomb- 
ment of Christ, for a church in Bologna. The 
fame of these works no doubt excited in Guido 
Mazzoni a desire to exercise his own particular 
skill in the same direction. 

Phantasticus et barbarus were the epithets 
applied to Niccolo Dall’ Arca and his work. 
Guido Mazzoni, Paganino, showed that better 
results could be achieved. During the years 
1475-1480 Paganino completed several impor- 
tant groups on the lines laid down by Niccolo 
Dall’ Arca. The earliest seems to have been a 
Presepio and a Sepolcro for a church at Busseto, 
near Parma. These contained life-size figures 
of realistic character, detached, and grouped 
round, in one case, the Infant Christ, and in the 
other the body of the Redeemer. 

These were followed by the better-known 
groups at Modena, the Sepolcro, or Pietd, truly 
described as a Deposizione Tragica, in the 
church of S. Giovanni Decollato (see page 313), 
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S. Giovanni Decollato, Modena 


and the Presepio, or Nativity, in the crypt of the 
cathedral, apparently the group made for the 
Porrini family in the church of the Osservanza 
outside Bologna, and subsequently removed 
to the cathedral at Modena (see page 311). 

In the Sepolcro Paganino shows strongly the 
influence of Niccolo Dall’ Arca in the intensity 
of grief shown by the principal figures. In 
some cases the figures are so life-like that they 
may be assumed to be genuine portraits of the 
sculptor’s friends. In the Presepio, or Nativity, 
the figures are fewer in number, unless some 
have perished, but while the principal figures 
are full of dignity and pathos, one of them, 
S. Gioacchino, being supposed to be a portrait 
of the donor, Porrini himself, a touch of 
grotesque realism is introduced by the figure 
of a dwarf female servant with a dish of soup, 
blowing on the spoon to cool the food before it 
is offered to the babe. This grotesque piece of 
realism seems to have been always appreciated, 
and is still known locally as Suwor Papina. It 
is no doubt an actual portrait from life. 

Mazzoni, or Paganino, executed groups for 
Cremona, Ferrara, Venice, Reggio Emilia, 
and elsewhere. Few of these groups remain, 


and hardly one in its original position, or 





without having suffered serious damage by 
fracture, by restoration, or by the loss of some 
of its figures. The fame of his work spread 
to Naples, whither the sculptor was summoned 
by Ferdinand I, by whom he was employed, 
as he was later by Ferdinand’s successor, 
Alfonso, Duke of Calabria. Little of Mazzoni’s 
work remains at Naples, but this includes the 
wonderful bronze bust of Ferdinand I, now 
in the Naples Museum. This bust, so well 
known to tourists, is a marvel of realism, 
almost repellently brutal, but commands atten- 
tion as a work of art. It can hardly be attri- 
buted to any hand but that of Paganino. The 
other work of importance remaining at Naples 
is the great Sepolcro, or Deposizione, made to 
the order of King Alfonso for the church of 
the monastery of Monte Oliveto, and still 
remaining there (see page 312). Here seven life- 
size figures are grouped round the dead body of 
Christ, each detached singly, in an attitude of 
woe. This particular group became famous and 
is mentioned by Vasari, who, speaking of 
Benedetto da Maiano, says (as rendered by Mr. 
Gaston de Vere): “‘ in his youth he was the rival 
of a sculptor named Modanino da Modena, 
who worked in terra-cotta, and who wrought 
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for the said Alfonso a Pietd with an infinite 
number of figures in the round, made of 
terra-cotta and coloured, which were executed 
with very great vivacity, and were placed by the 
king in the church of Monte Oliveto, a very 
highly-honoured monastery in the city of 


Naples. In this work the said king is por- 
trayed on his knees, and he appears truly 
more than alive; wherefore Modanino was 
remunerated by him with very great rewards.” 
Vasari’s description denotes a larger number 
of figures than seven, and if the original group 
included a portrait of Alfonso, this must have 
perished, destroyed, perhaps, like so many 
memorials of transient and unpopular 
sovereigns. The date of this group can there- 
fore be fixed in the year 1494, in the begin- 
ning of which year Alfonso succeeded as king 
on the death of his father, Ferdinand. In the 
followirg year, 1495, Charles VIII, King of 
France, entered Naples as a conqueror to 
enforce his claim to that crown. Alfonso had 
already abdicated in favour of his son. It is 
evident that Charles VIII, at all times an 
enthusiastic and generous patron of the Fine 
Arts, saw the great group, so lately executed 
by Guido Mazzoni, in the church of Monte 
Oliveto, and was so much impressed by it 
that he engaged Guido to return with him to 
France, treating him with special honour. In 
the list of Charles VIII’s household in 1497, 
Guido Paganino is entered as painctre et en- 
lumineur. Mazzoni, or Paganino, set up his 
workshop at Tours, and in 1497 received from 
the king’s hands at Paris the rank of Chevalier. 
In the same year an accident put an end to the 
life of Charles VIII, and the crown passed to 
Louis, Duke of Orleans, better known as 
Louis XII. It would appear that Paganino, 
or Pagueny, by which name Mazzoni was best 
known in France, had received a commission 
from Charles VIII to design a tomb for the 
king in the royal mausoleum at S. Denis. 
Fortunately for Paganino the new king, who 
personally was not so great a patron of the arts 
as his predecessor, continued the royal favour 
to the sculptor. The tomb of Charles VIII 
was completed, and was looked upon as one 
of the most remarkable achievements of the 
Franco-Italian art of that date from the day 
of its completion up to the disastrous year 1793, 
when, with other royal monuments, it fell 
a victim to the insensate frenzy of the revolu- 
tionary mob. 
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It is not intended in this article to describe 
the remarkable incursion of the Italian Renais- 
sance with its classic revival, its romance, 
and its realism, which dated from the return 
of Charles VIII, and the influence of Cardinal 
Georges d’Amboise, Archbishop of Rouen, 
the former minister of Louis XII. Signor 
Adolfo Venturi, M. Paul Vitry, Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, R.A., and other distinguished 
writers have revealed and explained to lovers 
of art the meaning of those beautiful works 
of art in architecture and sculpture which 
are still, though sadly diminished in number, 
some of the most precious possessions of 
the French nation at Paris, on the Loire, 
and elsewhere. Amid the more attractive 
creations of such sculptors as Michel Colombe, 
Jean Goujon, and other artists, whose nationality 
as Frenchmen was not superseded by the 
domination of Italy, the more severely 
Italian works of Guido Mazzoni have attracted 
less attention, and certainly less popularity. 
It is possible that Mazzoni himself felt this 
to be the case, because in 1507 he returned to 
his home at Modena, only to be recalled 
immediately by Louis XII to Paris, where he 
was given a residence, with other artists, in 
the Hétel de Petit Nesle, and entrusted with 
important works for the king. Two of these 
were statues of the King for the Chateau of 
Blois. One of these, a full-length statue in the 
garden, has long ago disappeared, as has the 
garden itself. The other was an equestrian 
statue, placed in a niche over the main entrance 
to the castle. This statue was a familiar object 
to all residents and visitors in past days, but, 
like the tomb of Charles VIII in S. Denis, it 
fell a victim to revolutionary frenzy in 1793. 
It has been replaced in later years by a copy, 
fairly successful, but wholly uninspired. Louis 
XII died in 1515, and in 1516 Guido Mazzoni, 
or Paganino, returned for good and all to 
Modena, where, in 1518, he died, and was 
buried in the church of S. Maria del Carmine. 
In his will, dated from the monastery of S. 
Cecilia at Modena, July 9, 1518, he is described 
as “‘ magnificus comes et eques,” and as pos- 
sessing considerable wealth. His first wife, 
Pellegrina Discalzi, and their daughter, who 
were apparently sculptors themselves, and his 
assistants, had died in France. His second 
wife, who seems to have been a relative, 
Isabella, daughter of Count Gianantonio Mazon 
di Valisneria, near Ferrara, survived him. 
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PIETA. (Wood) 


National Museum, Munich 


The peculiar characteristics of Guido Maz- 
zoni’s work have accounted without doubt 
for the rarity of his sculpture. The life-size, 
detached figures in the groups not only took 
up a great deal of space in any building, but 
being made of terra-cotta were somewhat 
easily broken or damaged, whether intention- 
ally or by accident. Few remain, like the 
group at Naples, in the exact spot on which 
they were originally placed. In some cases 
on account of space they have been relegated 
to a crypt, as in the cathedral at Modena. 
One important group of the Pietad, or Deposi- 
zione, which exists still, has escaped general 
notice. This is now to be found in the crypt 
of the church of the Priory of Lemenc, close 
to Chambéry in Savoy. This group consists 
of twelve life-size figures, rather damaged, but 
full of Mazzoni’s vivid realism. It was 
originally in the chapel of the Holy Sepul- 
chre in the hospital of S. Anthony in 
Chambéry. The hospital was dispersed in 
1777, and the church desecrated and pillaged 
at the French Revolution. The figures were 
saved, and transferred to Lemenc. The close 
relations between the royal houses of France 
and Savoy would be sufficient to account 


for the employment of Guido Mazzoni at 
Chambery. 

M. Paul Vitry, the biographer of Michel 
Colombe with other artists, has pointed out and 
fully described another important group by 
Mazzoni, the “ Death of the Virgin,” at 
Fécamp, executed during the years 1507-I0. 
During his last years in France Mazzoni made 
a tomb for Philippe de Commines and his 
wife in 1511, and certain works for the Chateau 
de Gaillon, the home of Cardinal d’Amboise, 
in 1509, including a series of medallions of 
Roman emperors. There are two other large 
sculptured groups, which, if executed on a 
more constricted scale, still bear such resem- 
blance to the work of Guido Mazzoni that 
they can hardly be dissociated altogether from 
his name. In the church of Notre-Dame-la- 
Grande at Poitiers, there is a chapel of the 
Holy Sepulchre, in which is a large group 
representing the Pietd, which was originally 
in the monastery of the Holy Trinity at Poitiers, 
and was made for the tomb of Marie d’Amboise, 
abbess of that monastery, whence the group 
was brought in 1801. It is difficult to believe 
that this group is not the work of Mazzoni, 
who was engaged on work for the abbess’s 
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FOUR HEADS CARVED IN WOOD 


S. Marx, Strasburg 


relative, Cardinal d’Amboise. The other group 
is at Amboise itself, in the church of S. Denis- 
Hors, a large group, representing again the 
Pieta, or Burial of Christ, erected for the family 
of Babou de la Bourdaiziére, treasurer to the 
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king, and containing, according to tradition, 
actual portraits of this family. Even if this 
group at Amboise should be of slightly later 
date, the influence of Mazzoni is very strongly 
felt, which was hardly to be expected after 











Guido 


the arrival of Primaticcio. Works by Mazzoni 
are rarely met with in casual places. If it 
could be established that he ever worked in 
wood, one could be inclined to attribute to 
Mazzoni a Pietd, carved in wood, now in the 
National Museum at Munich (Classical Sculp- 
ture Gallery) (see page 315). In conception 
and technique this group differs from the 
familiar wood carvings of Lower Germany 
at this date. It resembles very closely the 
great group in S. Giovanni Decollato, at 
Modena. If it be not the work of Mazzoni 
himself, it must be that of a close imitator, or 
even assistant. The same may be said of 
four wooden busts at S. Marx, in Strasburg 
(Classical Sculpture Gallery, 248 and 268), 
which have much of the coarse vivacity of 
Mazzoni’s work. 

In England the work of Mazzoni has 
hitherto been unknown. As he executed a 
series of medallions of Roman emperors for 
the Chateau de Gaillon, it might be thought 
that the similar series on the walls of Hampton 
Court Palace could be the work of Mazzoni, 
but they are proved by payments to be the work 
of his Florentine rival, Benedetto da Maiano, 
and in every way are more characteristic of the 
purer and more pleasing art of Florence than 
the rude realism of the Modenese sculptor. 
It is known, however, that owing to the fame 
of his tomb for Charles VIII at S. Denis, 
Guido Mazzoni, Pageny, as he is styled, re- 
ceived a commission to prepare a design for 
the tomb of King Henry VII in Westminster 
Abbey. The design was prepared, but re- 
jected, and the work was subsequently en- 
trusted with most fortunate results to another 
great Italian sculptor, Pietro Torregiano. 

It is possible now to attribute to Mazzoni 
with some certainty a strange and interesting 
object at Windsor Castle. This is a small, 
grotesque bust of a child, or dwarf, with a 
broad grin, executed in terra-cotta, painted to 
the life in a black dress, with a broad gilt 
band across the breast, and wearing a tight- 
fitting open-work golden cap (Frontispiece). 

A pathetic interest attaches to this bust. 
Shortly after the accession of King Edward VII, 
in 1901, his sister, the Empress Frederick of 
Germany, then slowly dying of a cruel and 
incurable malady, wrote to her brother to ask 
him to try and find at Buckingham Palace a 
coloured bust of a child, which she had remem- 
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bered there ever since her own childhood, and 
which she had always considered to be of very 
special interest. Search was made, and the 
bust was found in the place indicated from 
memory by the Empress. Apart from this 
event, the interest of the bust, as a work of art, 
was at once very evident. King Edward treated 
it with special affection, and had it removed to 
Windsor Castle, where it was placed in a 
conspicuous position. The King, anxious to 
obtain expert opinion about the bust, con- 
sulted, through the present writer, Dr. Wilhelm 
Bode, of Berlin. Dr. Bode, who was much 
interested in the bust, published an article 
in the “ Berlin Jahrbuch,” in which he sought to 
attribute this bust to the hand of Conrad Meyt, 
a sculptor much patronized by Margaret of 
Saxony, Regent of the Netherlands, on the 
strength of a coloured terra-cotta bust of 
Charles V at Bruges. In spite of Dr. Bode’s 
great authority, the present writer has always 
found it impossible to regard the Windsor 
bust as the work of Conrad Meyt. There 
came a time when a resemblance was detected 
between this bust and the grotesque figure of 
a servant, the Suor Papina, in the group of the 
Nativity in the cathedral at Modena. Further 
comparison showed that the bust was from 
the same, or some very similar, model. As 
the bust has every appearance of being the 
original work of Guido Mazzoni, it is possible 
now to point to the existence in this country 
of a genuine work by this great and little- 
known Italian sculptor. Nothing can be 
traced as to the history of the bust. It may, 
perhaps, have been a specimen of his work, 
sent by M. Pageny, or one of his patrons, to 
England to show what he could do. If this 
were the case, it is easy to understand why 
Mazzoni should not have been accepted as the 
designer of the great tomb to the memory 
of King Henry VII and Elizabeth of York. 
Mazzoni is a remarkable figure in the history 
of sculpture, especially at this period of the 
Renaissance with its servile devotion to the cult 
of pseudo-classical motive in all branches of 
the Fine Arts. In an age which appreciated 
the shallow pretensions, however admirable in 
execution and design, of Primaticcio and the 
School of Fontainebleau, it is obvious that 
the intense realism of Mazzoni’s work would 
enjoy but a fleeting popularity. At the present 
day the value of his art is better understood. 
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ENGLISH POTTERY: AN ASSTHETIC SURVEY 


By HERBERT READ 


HE object of this article is not so 

much to discuss the esthetics of 

English pottery—that I have already 

done in conjunction with Mr. 
Bernard Rackham in the introductory chapter 
to our book on “ English Pottery ”—but 
rather to provide a practical scheme or cadre 
to which the various types of English wares 
may be related. A good deal of the confusion 
that reigns in this minor art is due to the lack 
of any such logical conception of values; and 
even that instinctive appreciation which allows 
the casual person to say, “I know a good 
picture when I see one,” fails him when he is 
confronted with a pot. It is possible that a 
child or a savage might have some intuitive 
apprehension of exsthetic values in pottery; 
but the ordinary civilized “ lover of beautiful 
things ” too often comes to the subject with 
his mind, consciously or unconsciously, sur- 
charged with the standards of judgment proper 
to some other art, such as painting, but 
inadequate for the works of the potter. In 
the book referred to above we touched upon 
this aspect of the question, and of criticisms 
based on such misconceptions we wrote: 
“* They take too little account of the nature of 
pottery and of the technique natural to the 
material of which it is made. Like most other 
arts, that of the potter had a humble birth in 
meeting purely utilitarian needs, but from the 
first it was potentially, no less than painting or 
sculpture, a means of esthetic self-expression 
through the work of the hands. Sculpture, 
whether glyptic or plastic, had from the first 
an imitative intention, and is to that extent 
less free for the expression of the exsthetic 
sense than pottery, which may be regarded as 
plastic art in its most abstract form.’’ This 
I still think is the essence of the subject—the 
fundamental proposition on the basis of which 
all esthetic classifications of pottery must be 
made. 

As a corollary to this doctrine of the 
primacy of formal values, we must have a 
doctrine of the subordination of all decorative 
elements. In short, any decoration can only 
be justified in so far as it serves to accentuate or 
enhance the form of the pot. As a matter of 
fact, we shall find that in general, especially 
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in England, the decorative elements have teen 
allowed almost complete sway in the historical 
development of the craft; but this has always 
been to the detriment of real esthetic values. 

If now we try to summon up in one rapid 
survey the evolution of English pottery from 
its early beginnings in the thirteenth century 
(for it is at about this time that we first become 
conscious of a distinctively English type) right 
down to modern times, we shall find the whole 
series falling fairly easily into four distinct 
groups. These groups are by no means in 
chronological sequence, though each will be 
found to correspond with certain economic 
and historical factors which have no doubt 
largely determined it. 

The four groups may be summarized in 
this manner :— 


I. Formal values: the Gothic period and 
the modern revival. 


II. Peasant art. 


III. Imitative art: almost confined to the 
eighteenth century. 


IV. Utilitarian and commercial 
the nineteenth century. 


values : 


The first group, which in early Chinese 
pottery is quite the distinctive group, is but 
poorly represented in English pottery. But 
there is evidence enough to show that at one 
time, during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, formal values were by no 
means neglected in English pottery, and it is a 
pity that the wares of this period have never 
been studied nor collected from this point of 
view. They mostly exist in archeological 
museums, incongruously assorted with flint 
instruments and stuffed birds; ill-lit, ill- 
arranged, and rarely recognized by the dis- 
cerning eye. If the same amount of interest 
and care were to be lavished on the pottery of 
England’s greatest artistic age as is lavished 
on the early wares of China, there would be 
no need for national modesty: in purity, 
vigour, and vitality of formal qualities, English 
medieval ceramics can bear comparison with 
the best products of the T‘ang and Sung 
dynasties. We illustrate a typical thirteenth- 
century pitcher from the Victoria and Albert 
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A) SLIPWARE DISH B) SLIPWARE DISH 
By Thomas Toft. Late seventeenth century About 1700 





C) BRISTOL DELFT DISH D) BRISTOL DELFT DISH 
Middle of seventeenth century 


Middle of seventeenth century 
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THE VICAR AND MOSES 
A Group by Ralph Wood. English, late eighteenth century 
Museum; beautiful as this example is, I 


venture to say that in the London museums 
a'one, especially at the Guildhall and at 
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Lancaster House, there are a hundred examples 
equally perfect in form. 

For the general mass of English pottery, 
as generally conceived, one cannot claim much 
formal beauty. Here and there one finds a 
piece of Nottingham stoneware or even an 
unpretentious Wedgwood jug, in which, 
perhaps unconsciously, some beauty of mass 
and outline has been achieved. Only in 
modern times, particularly in the hands of 
Mr. W. S. Murray and Mr. Bernard Leach, 
has there been a revival of that sense of 
formal values which we must persist in regard- 
ing as the essential quality of the potter’s art. 

Peasant pottery, which forms our second 
group, has never developed in England to 
quite the same degree of distinctiveness and 
charm that we find, say, in Central Europe. 
But the English peasant wares are by no means 
despicable, and from the way in which they 
have closely confined themselves to the 
material possibilities of the clay technique, 
they have avoided the extravagances of some 
of their continental counterparts. They fall 
naturally into three or four subdivisions, of 
which the most important, from an esthetic 
point of view, are the wares which develop 
local conventions of design, and exploit to the 
utmost the simple materials and processes 
within the command of a peasant. Such are 
the well-known Toft wares of the seventeenth 
century, so called from the family of potters 
who made them, and whose name so often 
forms a part of the decoration. They generally 
take the form of large platters, evidently made 
with a decorative purpose in mind, and were 
probably the occasional productions of potters 
whose general run of work was confined to 
wares of a much simpler and more utilitarian 
nature. The only means used in the decoration 
are variations of the one substance—clay. The 
designs are either of the fanciful kind illustrated 
here (page 319, fig. A), or they may take the 
form of symmetrical designs of foliage and 
strapwork. The free pattern shown in fig. B 
is of the same origin, but of a less pretentious 
nature, and this was probably the kind of 
decoration given to the more utilitarian wares. 
Another form of a simple but effective nature 
was obtained by mixing different coloured 
clays together so as to form irregular striations, 
and it is interesting to note that precisely the 
same technique was used by the Chinese 
potters of the T‘ang dynasty. 














En alish Pottery : 


When the enamelled earthenware generally 
known as maiolica was introduced through the 
Netherlands into England, the local potters 
were not slow to follow the new fashion, and 
though most of this pottery falls to be con- 
sidered in the next group, yet a certain section 
of it illustrates the new technique adapted to 
native designs ; or perhaps designs, which werc 
originally imitative, gradually (or even quickly) 
developed into designs purely native in 
character. The most beautiful of such wares 
are the large dishes made at Bristol and 
Lambeth, and painted in colours with sym- 
metrical designs of flowers. A good example 
is illustrated on page 319, fig. C. 

Another subdivision of peasant pottery 
consists of the Kleinplastik, or small modelled 
figures and groups, which are indigenous 
wherever the clay technique has existed in 
England. We find traces of this very natural 
by-product of the potter’s craft even in the 
Middle Ages, especially in the form of zoo- 
morphic vessels, such as aquamaniles. But 
the main group of such works comes in thc 
eighteenth century, and was, no doubt, called 
into being by the tremendous output of 
porcelain figures on the Continent. But a 
certain number are free from these foreign 
influences, and in the pottery figures of 
Astbury, Whieldon and the Woods, we have, 
perhaps, the most significant type of English 
peasant pottery. This local strain persisted 
well into the nineteenth century, and though 
the objects are never meritorious enough to be 
considered as formal art, yet by virtue of their 
naiveté, charm, and sometimes humour (as in 
the group known as “‘ The Vicar and Moses ” 
which we reproduce here), they constitute 
a genuine folk art. 

The third group which we can distinguish 
in a survey of English pottery I have called 
the “‘ imitative,” and it is by far the largect 
group of all. It is confined mainly to tke 
eighteenth century, and the inspiration flows 
from three main sources—Dutch maiolica, 
Oriental porcelain, and the classical revival of 
the end of the eighteenth century. The first 
source is, perhaps, the most obscure and the 
most difficult to detect, not only because it 
is the earliest, but also because our knowledge 
of the related foreign wares is still in an 
elementary stage. The original inspiration 


comes from the maiolica of Italy, but this 
influence passed through the Netherlands 
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ENGLISH EARTHENWARE JUG 


Thirteenth century 


Dug up in Cannon Street 


before it reached England; and by the time 
it had reached England the original inspiration 
is almost unrecognizable. Ina dish like the one 
illustrated on page 319, fig. D, with its finely 
stylized pattern and vigorous treatment, it is 
difficult but not impossible to trace an evolution 
from the formal motives found on certain types 
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BASIN OF LEEDS POTTERY 


Late eighteenth century 


of Faenza maiolica. The other two phases of 

imitation are more obvious; the salt-glaze 
jug, illustrated on page 322, is an almost direct 
adaptation of Chinese decoration to an English 
material and an English shape. The Wedgwood 
vase speaks well for the classical phase, for it is 
the refined expression of a mood that in less 
capable hands than Wedgwood’s became 
tedious in the extreme. 

The last group represents a phase that is 
still with us—the commercial and utilitarian. 
This group need not necessarily be regarded 
as merely a negative classification. As a 
matter of fact the flood of vulgar and ugly 
objects which has flowed from English potteries 


DISH OF WEDGWOOD 
Creamware, with printed decoration, about 1780 


during the nineteenth century is a depressing 
phenomenon probably unequalled in any other 
art of any period in the world’s history. But 
there is no real reason why factory-produced 
pottery made for daily use should not have, 
in common with the motor-car and steamship, 
quasi-zsthetic qualities of efficiency and 
appropriateness. And at times it has, par- 
ticularly in some of the early domestic wares 
of Wedgwood and his contemporaries. 
The sugar-basin and the dish reproduced 
on this page are essentially examples of 
mass production: they are not, how- 
ever, unworthy of a place in an esthetic 
discussion. 


THE PLAIN MAN AND HIS MUSIC 
By ERNEST NEWMAN 
III—THE IDEA AND THE FORM 


N my last article I tried to show that 
pattern in music is not the music itself, 
and that both the writers and the readers 
of the appreciation courses are deluding 
themselves when they fancy that knowledge of 
patterns will advance them very far in the 
understanding of music. The basic principles 
of musical design are extremely simple; they 





can be reduced, perhaps, to two—every com- 
position must have a beginning, a middle, and 
an end, and each part must bear a rational 
relation to the others. Technique is quite 
another matter. This is something that can 
be taught, and must be learned before a man 
can do much in music, especially in the bigger 
forms. But, strictly speaking, technique has 
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nothing to do with the expression of a com- 
poser’s thought beyond making speech easier 
for him, and, in turn, by ensuring him the 
widest possible vocabulary and a serviceable 
accepted grammar, increasing, as in the case 
of a spoken language, the range and volume of 
his thought. It is not only impossible to say 
a page of Hegel in Kaffir; it would be im- 
possible for a philosopher, knowing no other 
language than Kaffir, to think like Hegel. 
Thought and the technique of expression act 
and react on each other in music as in ordinary 
language; not only could we not write double 
counterpoint with the technique of a fifteenth- 
century folk-song writer, but with such a 
technique we could not even have the thoughts 
that can find their logical expression only in 
double counterpoint. 

The technique of which I am now speak- 
ing, however, is the school technique. The 
plain man is none the worse for knowing 
something of it, but that it is not a prime 
essential of his enjoyment and understanding 
of music is proved by his instinctive response, 
taking him in the mass, to the greatest music. 
For it is he who has made, and will always 
make, this composer’s reputation and destroy 
that one’s. In the last resort, it is the vast 
bedy of plain men in every age to whom music 
must appeal or die, or, as a third course, exist 
only for the antiquary. The majority of the 
people in the church when a mass of Palestrina 
or Vittoria or a Passion by Bach was first 
performed knew nothing about harmony or 
counterpoint, but they felt that here was some- 
thing better than the average practitioner of 
the day could produce. In our concert rooms 
to-day not one listener in fifty knows anything 
of the technique of fugue; but that ignorance 
does not prevent them from perceiving that, 
for example, the Bach fugue that Elgar has 
orchestrated is very good musical stuff, and 
the fugue at the end of Schubert’s “ Wan- 
derer Fantasie”’ very poor stuff. Far be it 
from me to decry the study of technical pro- 
cesses ; there is not a concert-goer who would 
not find his enjoyment increased by even a 
slight acquaintance with them. I am only 
asserting that without any knowledge whatever 
of school technique the plain man has always 
been a sound judge of relative musical values. 

And the reason for this is that over and 
above and beyond and beneath and at the 
back of the school technique, which can be 
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taught and learned, there is a greater technique 
that can be neither taught nor learned, but 
achieved only unconsciously by the composer 
and perceived only instinctively by the hearer. 
Contrary to the general opinion, the great 
composer is revealed not so much by his 
“ideas” as by what he does with them. By 
‘ideas’ I mean here not the thought that 
speaks to us from a composition as a whole; 
that, as I have already hinted, is a matter far 
more of this secondary and greater technique 
than people imagine. By the “ideas” of a 
composition most people mean the themes; 
and the writers of analytical programme notes 
are inclined to encourage this belief by quoting 
the chief “‘ subjects’ of the work they are 
analysing. But a moment’s reflection will 
convince anyone that this test of the quality of 
a composition is invalid. The whole of the 
polyphonic music of the sixteenth century is 
there to discredit it. We could not analyse 
this music in the fashion of the writers of 
programme notes. It is not based on themes, 
on subjects, that express an “ idea” that is at 
once arresting in itself and seminal for the 
whole of the composition. More often than 
not the opening phrase of a polyphonic work 
** means ” nothing whatever in the sense that, 
say, the first subject of the C minor symphony, 
or the “ Faith” theme in “ Parsifal,’’ or the 
two chief themes of “ Till Eulenspiegel ” 
““ mean” something. They are not “ ideas ” 
in the modern sense; frequently they are only 
fragments chipped out of some pre-existing 
piece of plain song, or out of a popular song 
of the day, and rhythmically perverted at that. 

We can give some notion, however rudi- 
mentary and imperfect, of what the first move- 
ment of the C minor symphony is about by 
quoting the two chief subjects, or of what the 
“ Meistersinger ” Prelude is about by quoting 
and labelling the leading motives. But to try to 
give a notion of what the average madrigal is 
about by quoting its first few bars is like trying 
to give a notion of what a fine house is like by 
laying one of its bricks on the table. The 
music is not to any extent worth mentioning 
in the “‘ theme,” if theme it can be called; as a 
theme it may be the merest dry bones. The 
music comes from what the composer does in 
the course of the piece, from the flowers that 
spring up unexpectedly beneath his feet as he 
treads the path of counterpoint, from the 
interesting things he says as he goes along. 








The Plain Man 
Analysts cannot, in the majority of cases, 
set forth these interesting things; they 


have not the isolated life that the interesting 
moments of a modern symphony or sonata 
or opera have; their life is in the general 
life of the piece, and the general life is in 
them. 

It is largely owing to what we may cail the 
poetization of music since the rise of opera 
that people have come to attach excessive 
importance to the themes in a work. As in- 
strumental music became more anxious to 
express definite emotions, and, owing to the 
development of its resources, more capable of 
doing so, the tendency grew upon composers 
to concentrate the poetic “‘ moments ” of their 
thought in expressive themes, even when not 
working consciously upon a programme. But 
even in these later times, and even with music 
that is packed with poetic or dramatic signifi- 
cance, whether the composer was fully aware 
of it or not, it is often astonishing how little 
of the real life of the music is in those themes 
that people are inclined to regard as the 
“ideas” of the work. The most striking 
illustration of this is the first movement of 
the “‘ Eroica.” The two chief themes, in and 
by themselves, mean next to nothing. The 
first is in the main a mere arpeggio ; the second, 
in other surroundings, might be a pleasant 
dance tune. There is here nothing of the very 
obvious ‘“‘ meaning” given out by such an 
“idea” as the first subject of the C minor 
symphony, or of the fairly obvious significance 
—though we cannot express it in terms of 
poetry as we can in the case of the C minor— 
of the opening theme of the Ninth. Yet out 
of the few insignificant fragments of melody 
and harmony that constitute the subjects of 
the allegro of the “‘ Eroica’’ Beethoven builds a 
long movement that is packed with the most 
tremendous significances. What does it avail 
us to be told that the first subject goes thus, 
and the second thus, that the exposition section 
ends here, and the recapitulation section 
begins there, and all the rest of the usual 
information that is given us in the analytical 
note or the ordinary appreciation course ? The 
secret of the music is not in the form; it merely 
uses the form as its instrument. And it uses 
it—and this is the important point—in ways 
that could not have been foreseen even by 
Beethoven himself, and ways that even he 
could not make use of again. 


and his Music 


Occasionally even the analysts as good as 
confess that their cherished system breaks 
down. Even in a Beethoven sonata they have 
been known to be unable to agree among 
themselves as to where a particular subject 
begins or ends. That experience of itself 
might have given them a hint that all is not 
such plain sailing in ‘“‘ musical form ” as they 
imagine. The truth is that the life of a 
Beethoven sonata or symphony defies analysis 
on the lines of conservatoire “ form.” When 
we have said that a symphonic movement 
conforms, in general, to the scheme of two 
contrasting subjects, handled on certain broad 
principles of opposition and union, with a 
principle of design consisting, in the broad, of 
a section in which the themes are introduced 
to the hearer, a second section in which they 
are shown branching out into new shapes and 
allying themselves with episodical themes, and 
a final section in which the dispersed forces 
are gathered together and made to march 
with one consent to a clinching conclusion— 
when we have said this we have really said all 
that can be said in the way of the ordinary 
technical analysis of a sonata movement. But 
scholastic technical analysis of this kind does 
not tell us, in point of fact, anything more than 
that the movement has a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. It completely fails to do what it 
pretends to do. It pretends to reveal the 
structure of the movement. It does nothing 
of the kind, except in the most superficial way. 
For no two movements by Beethoven, though 
they may be all in “ sonata form,” have the 
same structure. The belief that the design 
has been explained when it has been called 
sonata form is the most pathetic of delusions. 
Beethoven’s design, and still more his structure, 
his texture, are always unconsciously modified 
by the nature of his thought at the moment. 
Hardly ever does he twice approach and solve 
what looks superficially like the same problem 
in the same way. His manner of building up 
a movement, of contrasting the masses, of 
throwing the needed weight into this part or 
that, of heading for a climax, of making and 
leaving the climax, of anticipating and sug- 
gesting and summing-up and clinching a train 
of thought, is wholly dependent upon the 
thought—in fact, zs the thought, the thought 
made flesh. It is in these marvellously varied 
processes that the greatness of Beethoven’s 
designs consist; and to think we have found 
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or given any sort of clue to them when we have 
cut the tissue up into subjects and parcelled 
the bars out into exposition, working-out and 
recapitulation, is like thinking we have ex- 
plained, say, Carpentier’s personality and 
technique as a boxer when we have enumerated 
the muscles that he shares with the rest of 


humanity.. It-is in subtleties almost beyond 
the reach of analysis that the greatness of a 
great Beethoven structure consists. The 
ordinary appreciation course tells us nothing 
of these subtleties, but the plain man is con- 
scious of them in his own way, though he 
could not express them in words. 


THE LAST WORK OF HANS HOLBEIN 
THE YOUNGER 


By PAUL GANZ 


HE portrait of Edward, Prince of 
Wales, at the age of six years, recently 
discovered by Lord Lee of Fareham, 
is the last work we can assign to 
Holbein, who died between October 7 and 
November 29, 1543.* It was no doubt finished 
before the Prince’s birthday, October 12, 1543, 
and represents the son of Henry VIII in sharp 
profile, turned to the left, painted on a round 
panel of oak after the fashion of a box-lid 
miniature, but of unusually large size. 

In the aristocratic, pale, delicate, facial 
expression of the Prince we find Holbein’s 
most sensitive gift for contours and combina- 
tions of very fine colours. The light brown 
hair with golden lights renders the colour 
scheme warm and full of life, with its com- 
bination of salmon and old-rose in the doublet, 
and black in hat and coat, which contrasts most 
wonderfully with the white fur and feather. 
On the background of brilliant “ azurite ”-blue, 
which adds greatly to the unusual display of 
colours, there is an inscription, AETATIS . SVAE . 
VI, in letters of gold. 

The picture has suffered somewhat, the 
hair and ear having lost their high lights and 
final glazes, but in spite of that the general 
impression remains undisturbed and affords 
clear proof of Holbein’s artistic soundness. 

The Prince’s expression lacks the strength 
of his father’s; in fact he more resembles his 
mother, but Holbein’s analysis of character is 
always truthful. He shows the earnest young 


* In a letter to Lord Lee, Dr. Friedlander writes: “I am 
quite convinced that this picture is an original, as technique and 
colour show clearly all the qualities of the Great Master’s own 
hand.” 
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boy, who seems timid, ill, careful, and suspicious. 
Holbein had plenty of opportunities for ob- 
serving the Prince, being Henry VIII’s court 
painter. He painted him at the age of two 
years, as a gift to the King in 1539, the drawing 
being at Windsor Castle, the finished portrait 
in life-size at Hanover, and a small sketch for a 
medallion at Basle. He painted him once 
more, when four years old, and again one year 
later, holding a “ mangabey” on his right 
arm. Of these two portraits the drawings only 
remain, though both have suffered. The first 
one is at Windsor Castle in better condition 
than the second one, which is at Basle and has 
been completely disfigured by another artist, 
who over-painted Holbein’s chalk drawing with 
water-colours. 

Lord Lee’s discovery is therefore the last 
genuine portrait by Holbein. It was known 
before by a drawing at Windsor Castle, showing 
the Prince in sharp profile but in a different 
dress and hat. I was never willing to admit that 
this drawing was a genuine work of Holbein, 
on account of its many imperfections and the 
general lack of expression. The comparison 
with Lord Lee’s picture fully justifies my view. 
A very similar half-length portrait of the Prince, 
also turned in profile to the left, at present in 
the National Portrait Gallery, should be classi- 
fied with the group of portraits painted by 
others after this last genuine work. The 
Windsor drawing is only a copy of Holbein’s 
drawing, but Lord Lee’s portrait is the genuine 
picture executed by the master himself after 
his own, but now lost, drawing. 

The unusual form of the picture seems to 
have been an invention of Holbein himself, for 
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it is unknown in Italy, France, and in the 
Netherlands. It might be derived, as the por- 
trait-miniature is, from the German portrait- 
medal, which generally was the size of a coin 
and was often worn, set in a frame of fine 
goldsmith-work with precious stones and 
enamelled ornaments. Holbein himself was a 
miniaturist, but he sometimes chose the larger 
size of 3} to § in. in diameter for his works. 
The portraits on circular panels of 12 to 13 in. 
in diameter were altogether unknown up to the 
discovery of Lord Lee’s picture. Almost at the 
same time a second portrait of Holbein’s, 
similar in size and execution, was found in 
England, which is now in the Arthur and 
Alice Sachs Collection in New York. I am 
publishing it in the “ Jahrbuch fiir Kunst und 


Kunstpflege in der Schweiz, iii, 1925,” where I 
have tried to prove that the unusual form of the 
picture must have connection with the portrait- 
miniature, so much esteemed in England at the 
time. This second circular panel represents a 
young gentleman at the age of twenty-eight. He 
wears a black silk gown and a black cap and is 
shown full-face. On the bright blue back- 
ground on both sides of his head an inscription 
in gold letters gives the age of the person and 
the date 1535. 

These new discoveries are a further example 
of Holbein’s genius and great technical skill, 
and show that the master was capable not only 
of giving a clear-cut expression to the smallest 
miniature, but also of rendering these larger 
portraits with a miniature-like precision. 


THE DECORATION OF PIANOS 


By W. G. RAFF 


ERY few modern pianos are given 

any other decoration than that which 

their method of construction seems 

to require, in the way of mouldings 
around the panels, or the turning of grand 
piano legs. This normal and almost unavoid- 
able kind of ornament is supplemented only 
by the labours of the polisher, who polishes 
and polishes, and ceases not until he can see 
the reflection of his own perspiring face. 
There is, curiously enough, a dead level of 
uniformity about the type of finish of our 
modern instruments that would be rapidly 
resented by all concerned if it were enforced 
in any way by some outside authority. There 
is an absence of anything in the nature of 
applied colour, which would have seemed most 
curious to our ancestors. Pianos are much 
more nearly alike than motor-cars, which have 
the advantage of varying colour. It is due, no 
doubt, to the fine assortment of decorative 
timbers that are now so readily procurable. 
We have let our love for fine-grained and 
figured woods run away with us. After all, the 
case is not the essentially unalterable part of 
the piano. Fashions in furniture are altering : 
to keep the piano in true consonance with a 
well-decorated interior, the fashion in piano 
casework must be prepared to change also. 
The colour of a piano is often the one 
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ineffective item in a room, from the point of 
view of decoration. As the colour can be 
changed, why not change it ? 

The piano, as a definite instrument, is just 
over two centuries old, but its predecessors, 
the clavichord, the clavicembalo, and the 
virginal, are rich in suggestions of ideas for 
developing the external appearance of the 
modern piano. None of the old instruments 
was as powerful or as scientifically constructed 
from the tone-production point of view as our 
modern iron-framed pianoforte. They were 
not made in anything like a factory in the 
modern sense. Perhaps this was the reason 
why each and every one acquired during its 
making an individuality more distinct even 
than that of a Stradivarius. Each one was 
made from start to finish by only a few men— 
sometimes perhaps one or two men only. 
They were real artists—they had the artistic 
spirit of making things beautifully in them—it 
was their daily life. They not only constructed 
an instrument which was to be a delight to the 
ear, but also a delight to the eye —and the eye 
of a player was the only eye considered, not 
that of the listener. 

A spinet made by Annibale Rossi, of Milano, 
in 1577 (see page 332), is gorgeously decorated 
with ivory ornaments set with semi-precious 
stones, such as lapis-lazuli, agates of different 
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CLAVICHORD 
Signed Barthold Fritz fecit, Braunschweig, 1751 


colours and red jasper, on a case made of 
walnut and pinewood. The ivory cartouches are 
pinned on with pins having heads of tiny seed 
pearls and garnets, studded freely over the 
front case and keyboard. The bridge over the 
sounding-board is held in a carved walnut 
dragon-mouth, and at intervals upon it are set 
tiny ivory figures, playing a guitar or similar 
instrument. Yet when viewing this case from 
the back, nothing whatever of this delightful 
ornament is discernible but the plain surface of 
the pinewood. Rossi worked only for the player, 
and, like a Roman emperor, didn’t care an 
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obolus for the audience! His keys were 
beautiful, even if they were not accurately 
balanced. The “‘ white ” keys are inset with 
different-coloured plates of thin agate, hard 
and cold to touch, while his “‘ black ” keys are 
of ebony, inlaid with narrow slabs of lovely 
lapis-lazuli surrounded by thin margins of 
ivory. The tails of the keys were overlaid with 
red sardonyx, of the same colour all along. 
This was a chromatic scale in every sense! 
Possibly the dainty daughter of some Milanese 
duke learned more quickly on these coloured 
Keys. 
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BOUDOIR GRAND IN GOTHIC OAK CASE 


Designed and executed by Steinway & Sons for one of England’s stately castles 


This instrument was fumed and limned to harmonize with the surrounding panelling, which was over 800 years old 


Certainly the virginal made at Murano, 
near Venice, for Elizabeth, the daughter of 
James I, who became Queen of Bohemia, was 
in the glory of its colour most worthy of a 
queen. Murano has for centuries been famous 
for its glass manufactures, and the strong 
infiuence of the chief and, perhaps, only art of 
the island has decided the nature of the 
decoration of this virginal, reproduced on page 
333. The wood frame is entirely covered with 
stripes and sections of coloured opaque glass laid 
on with glue so skilfully that one is surprised, on 
close investigation, to find that the glass itself is 
the source of the colour. With the exception of 
the keys and five panels on the falling front of 
the case, all its decoration is of glass worked in 
beautiful patterns. Three of the panels are 


centred with thin silver plates, partly covered 
with blue enamel, while the other two panels 
have painted birds on paper stuck in against a 
vermilion background. The tops of the keys 
are also plated with thin silver, enamelled blue. 
Inside the lid are two rows of square recesses 
about 6in. by 7in., each row having nine 
mythological scenes, all worked out of tiny 
fragments of glass, blown to the shape re- 
quired, the figures and foliage all being worked 
in the same material. Even the top of the 
sounding-board, under the wires, is overlaid 
completely with strips of coloured glass, some 
transparent, but some opaque. Sound was 
apparently of less consequence than decoration 
there. All this exuberance of colour is inside 
the case. The exterior is very plainly covered 
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HARPSICHORD MADE AT ANTWERP BY 
ANDREA RUCKER, 1651 
Formerly in the possession of G. F. Handel 


with strong leather, originally blue-black or 
dark brown, having a gilded border about 
one inch wide, similar to those seen on book- 
bindings. Probably the occasional movement 
of the instrument from one city to another 
caused the makers to keep fragile ornament 
shielded from possible harm. 

There is also a virginal of Italian manufac- 
ture, which belonged to Queen Elizabeth, 
being made in the last half of the sixteenth 
century. It is more sober and restrained in 
colour, being mainly in gold, red, and black. 
The falling covers to the case and to the key- 
board are decorated inside with a running 
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pattern in gold, on a black background 
speckled with gold. The sides of the front of 
the case—the keyboard occupying only one- 
third of the length—have on one panel the 
royal coat-of-arms, the lion and the griffin, and 
on another the royal crest. Other panels are 
filled with arabesques designed in red and gold, 
with borders in black and gold. The exterior 
is covered—of all materials in the world—with 
red plush velvet. Perhaps this was a suggestion 
for the origin for velvet-covered furniture in 
England. A modern piano in red lacquer with 
gold could be a thing of great beauty. But 
may we be spared from red plush ! 

It is a common fallacy that all old works of 
art are good merely because they are old. 
Mistakes were made then as now, but perhaps 
not so many, as hand-work was harder to 
carry out, and slower, and the old craftsmen 
not only thought longer before starting work, 
but were able more easily to correct mistakes 
when made. We shall find in the decoration 
of these old instruments many excellent ideas, 
not to copy, but to suggest analogous ideas for 
our Own use. 

At one time black and white Keys were the 
exception rather than the rule. One can 
imagine the wrath of a modern professional 
player if he were suddenly confronted with a 
coloured range of keys. It is possible that the 
varicoloured keys may have made it easier for 
the learner to select the right notes. Only the 
strong contrast between the black and white 
helps to-day. But, just as many instruments 
have been made especially to suit the individual 
requirements of some artistic patron, cultured 
people of to-day will not be satisfied with the 
stock selection of finishes that are offered them. 

The late Sir Henry Cole, for instance, had 
a case designed and finished according to his 
rather more individual tastes. It was not a 
perversely fantastic design. The case is of 
light colour, and the painted design shows 
musical instruments of different kinds, such as 
drums, fifes, and violins round the sides, while 
on the lid there is a figure playing a lyre, 
accompanied by a swan in water. These are 
drawn by a brush in a medium resembling 
indian ink, and a small part of the ornament 
is added in a reddish-brown stain, the whole 
being polished over when complete. The 
result is a distinctive piano, marked with 
the individuality of its owner, and certainly 
different from many other cases. 
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The shape for the case for the virginals 
and other allied string instruments very largely 
dictated the application of the ornamentation 
thereon. There was a marked absence of the 
fantastic, or anything contorted and twisted. 
The construction was sound and straight- 
forward, and the decorator usually followed 
this, however elaborate it became, in gorgeous 
materials. 

A harpsichord which was the favourite 
instrument of G. F. Handel has a case of deal, 


Most of the construction of the old in- 
struments is sound and good, but an apparent 
exception is a clavicembalo signed with the 
name of Joannes Antonius Baffo, which dis- 
plays very unequal workmanship (see page 332). 
So different are the outer case and the interior 
construction that we may readily admit that the 
rough case was added at some later date by 
unskilled hands, perhaps after the original was 
broken, for it is crude in the extreme, and 
probably village-made. The flower painting on 
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GRAND PIANO MADE FOR SIR HENRY COLE 


Decorated with brushwork in black and brown on natural wood (yellow) 


painted black, with most of the decoration 
inside, as usual. The pattern on the sound- 
board has green leaves, purple fiowers with 
yellow centres, while the bridge over it has a 
golden pattern well painted on a red ground. 
Inside the lid the ground is red, with the 
inscription Sic Transit Gloria Mundi in gold 
letters. In the front section are the words 
Musica Demum Det. The rectangular case, 
with its iron strap hinges, is very plainly made, 
and its appearance is helped by the colour. It 
is 6 ft. 8 in. long, 3 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide, and 
was made in Antwerpby Andrea Rucker in 1651. 


the exterior is equally crude, resembling 
nothing so much as the smudges of oil-colour 
with which so many otherwise good firescreens 
are disfigured. The work on the keyboard is far 
superior, and has a beautiful pattern in gold 
on the dark wood, probably walnut, similar to 
the impressed patterns used on leather. The 
keys in this instrument have reached the 
familiar modern black and white contrast, but 
may also be later additions. 

A far superior piece of Italian painting 1s 
available in the lid of a clavicembalo, on which 
is an excellent figure composition in oil-colour, 
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showing a visit of Apollo to Pan. Painted 
direct on to the wood panel in the style of the 
sixteenth century, it is a peculiarly appropriate 
subject for its place, for the gods suggest the 
combination of heavenly and earthly music 
the lute of Apollo and the pipes of Pan. 
Another of similar interest is a spinet 
ottavino, painted by Federigo Zucchero, late 
in the sixteenth century, which has a lively 
scene of Ulysses and the sirens, with the 
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An early specimen of black and white keys 
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SPINET MADE BY ANNIBALE ROSSI 


fecit, Braunschweig, 1751, reproduced on p. 328. 





CLAVICEMBALO MADE BY JOANNES ANTONIUS BAFFO 
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MILAN), 1577 


addition of musical fairies dancing around the 
sirens and the mariners. 

An excellent example of painting as de- 
coration is a clavichord, signed Barthold Fritz 


The exterior of the case and the legs are 
painted in tones of green and an ochre, 
while the front of the keyboard is in low 
tones of vermilion, with the keys of ebony : 
inlaid with engraved ivory. But the out- 
side of the lid gave the artist full 
opportunity, and he has given us a 
spirited portrayal of a stag hunt, with 
huntsmen and half-a-dozen hounds 
just at the kill. The picture is in 
monotones of blue and blue-grey, and 
is exceedingly effective. It shows what 
can be achieved in this direction by 
a competent artist. 

The designs of some French 
examples do not reach the same 
level of excellence. Although they 
are effective in a certain way, the 
danger of copying and mixing the 
ornaments of other nations, without 
real comprehension of design value, 
is well illustrated in a clavecin, made 
by Pascal Taskin, of Paris, in 1786. 
The exterior is imitated from the 
Chinese, and is carried out in gold and 
silver on black ground, the subject 
being a kind of Chinese landscape. 
These motifs were popular at the time, 
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VIRGINAL MADE IN ITALY, FORMERLY 
France having conquered and plundered some 
Oriental cities, and the objects were considered 
as trophies in the salons of Paris. The same 
fashion spread to England, whence the curious 
hybrid furniture of that date, good in work- 
manship, but often atrocious in design. 

But so poor were the capabilities of the 
French designers that the Chinese inspiration 
did not last even through the one design, and 
the interior of the lid turned to the character- 
istic French pink and gold scheme, with swags 
of roses and daisies on the pink background. 
The falling front has tiny ineffective swags of 
flowers, minutely painted, with life-size butter- 
flies disporting themselves gaily about the 
keyboard. This instrument is a good example 
of the half-sophisticated type of “ de- 
sign ”’ which it is well to avoid. What- 
ever style may be adopted, it should 
maintain its uniformity throughout, 
and not be a puerile mixture. 

A simple colour-scheme is better 
than great, but mistaken, efforts at 
“ originality.” When much carving 
is used, for instance, the colour can be 
applied simply on the background. 
Such a scheme is to be seen effec- 
tively completed in a virginal of carved 
walnut, in the cassone style, which 
bears the arms of the Duke of Cleves, 
and is of Flemish manufacture, dating 
from the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. The “white” keys are of 
walnut, and the others of ebony. The 
interior of the lid is carved, and is 
finished with gilding over the carved 
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THE PROPERTY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


portions, with a good medium blue colour on 
the background. The same colouring is main- 
tained round the keyboard, which has an 
inscription in gilt lettering. 

The exterior treatment of the case of older 
instruments has, therefore, shown all kinds 
of finish except that of polishing the bare wood. 
There was apparently during these centuries 
no appreciation merely for the natural grain 
of timber, although in the violin the wood was 
seldom, if ever, painted, being only varnished. 
The decorative was preferred to the natural- 
istic finish. Most unbiassed persons who 
carefully examine ancient and modern decora- 
tion from the artistic standpoint will be in- 
clined to agree with the medieval Italians. 
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VIRGINAL MADE AT MURANO FOR ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF 


BOHEMIA 
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The clavicembalo, by Geronimo di Bologna, 
which he finished in 1521, with a well-made 
leather covering, and pieces of green pile 
velvet laid inside, was relatively a simple 
instrument, but whether simple or adapted 
more elaborately to the local art, like the 
Muranese virginal, the aim was to make a 
soundly-constructed musical instrument, and 
then to decorate the case into which it was 
placed. The violin was made beautiful by 
form—the clavicembalo by a simple case well 
decorated. 

_ Musical instruments naturally obtain ar- 
tistic associations, where it may safely be 
asserted that the appreciation of any one form 
of art leads to the appreciation of other forms. 
People who appreciate music, whether execu- 
tants themselves or not, are very likely people 
who will also appreciate good form and colour 
in design. So far as the commercial aspect is 
concerned there is bound to be more and more 
attention paid to these factors of artistic design 
in the near future. The Federation of British 
Industries has wisely issued a report from 
a special committee which has gone into the 
subject of the necessity for improving the 
standard of British industrial design generally, 
but more especially in those manufactures 
where we are subject to foreign competition. 
It is recognized that when the scientific design 
and the workmanship of both British and 
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foreign goods are very nearly equal, it is 
essential that the tremendous value of artistic 
design shall be put in the scale to weigh in 


our favour. Certainly, if an extra ten or 
twenty pounds added to the cost of the pro- 
duction of a first-class grand piano will help 
to sell two instruments where one only sold 
before, then the early application of this type 
of decorative art is desirable; but it should 
always be done under the direction of an 
artistic and highly-skilled colourist. 

It would be interesting to see some experi- 
ments made in this direction, at all events, 
and it should not be a difficult matter to arrange 
for some to be made in our technical institutes 
which have bearing on the musical trade. It 
is not a long or a costly job to put together 
some cases for experiment, and doubtless 
there are numerous pianos which, by reason 
of their age, are of no further use for play- 
ing purposes, which might be well devoted to 
the cause of experiments in the line of decora- 
tion. There are numerous artistic people who 
are keenly interested in interior decoration, 
and who would be delighted to be able to 
obtain a piano in colour, just as they take 
delight in the colour of their automobiles. 
There is no doubt that the manufacturer who 
has the foresight and wisdom to add the service 
of the arts of design and colour to piano manu- 
facture will reap his reward. 


A JAN VAN EYCK IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY 


By H. S. EDE 


T is nearly five hundred years since Jan 

Van Eyck landed in England on his way 

to Lisbon, where he was to paint a portrait 

of the young Infanta and finally to bring 
her back as a bride to his master Philip the 
Good. England was in the midst of wars with 
France, and by the time Van Eyck returned to 
Flanders in 1429, Joan of Arc had come out 
of Domremy, had raised the siege of Orleans, 
and had crowned the Dauphin at Rheims. 

All this happened very long ago, and in the 
world of art little remains to us of this time, 
and yet across the space of five hundred years 
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Van Eyck’s picture of Arnolfini and his wife 
is still almost as vivid as it must have been 
when he painted it, which is an outstanding 
monument to an inventor. It is rare indeed 
that a man perfects his own invention, and 
most wonderful is it in the case of Van Eyck, 
for not only is the discovery of oil-painting 
attributed to him and his brother, but it is 
also with their names that we associate the 
foundation of a new school in Flanders. With 
them realism took the place of mysticism, 
traditional conventions were abandoned, and a 
sensuous joy in material things made itself 
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felt. Although throughout the succeeding 
ages this motive has been a prevalent one, the 
expression of it has never been surpassed, and 
to-day the motive is still much the same, 
although there is a startling difference in 
technique. Whether we would or not we 
have not regained the technique which the 
Van Eycks employed, and which was taken 
to such perfection by Vermeer. In the rush 
of modern life this has been lost. Perhaps it 
is the increasing 
necessity to express 
ourselves quickly 
which has taken from 
us the manner of Van 
Eyck, and which has 
brought in its stead 
the style of Matisse. 
In another five 
hundred years Van 
Eyck will probably 
stull remain in all 
his freshness, but 
few modern paintings 
will exist to be 
compared with him, 
for already they show 
signs of decay; and 


in general appeal 
there is little which 
retains its interest 


through the ages so 
well as the works of 


the early Flemish 
school. 
The love of 


surfaces and textures 
and of the way in 
which the light falls 
on them, the almost 
playful delight in 
objects is an eternal 
thrill, for is it not an 
instinctive pleasure, a joy which every child 
experiences, and when expressed with naive 
sincerity will always be new, even if the 
method is out of date? In Van Eyck’s 
“ Arnolfini”’ painted objects almost become 
realities; the brass of the candelabra is 
hard, the crystals hanging on the wall are 
already taken from their nail and you are 
feeling their fine radiance in your hand, the 
clothes of Arnolfini and his wife are so real 
that you can feel their weight and their rich 





JEAN ARNOLFINI AND HIS WIFE 
By Fan Van Evck 


the National Gallery 


texture, you can even imagine yourself wearing 
them. No great merit in all this perhaps, but 
this is not all; these are by no means inanimate 
things to be found in any ironmongers’, at any 
dressmakers’ ; they have a life all their own, a 
fine spiritual significance, brought into being 
by the enveloping light. With a wonderful 
intensity this plays on everything, gathering 
everything into its own intimate control, until 
at length you have a picture—a unified idea 
made manifest. It 
soothes us to see 
the light falling in 
this room in just the 
way we have so often 
seen it in our own 
houses: these 
oranges negligently 
lying by the window 
we might ourselves 
have placed there. We 
are at home in spite 
of the difference of 
country and the 
distance of time; 
Van Eyck has spoken 
to us and we have 
understood. It is 
gratifying to find that 
there is something 
which does not 
change, and this 
subtle play of light 
and shade is one of 
these things which 
ever remains the 
same. We find a 
similar pleasure in 
reading of Prince 
Genji, where we meet 
people of eleventh- 
century Japan who 
are so human that 
we might be reading of our own contem- 
poraries and friends. Jt startles us to hear 
a voice of so long ago saying what we said 
only yesterday over our dinner-table, and 
in that sensation what we said, perhaps 
casually, receives a heightened interest. In 
the Arnolfini picture it is as if we were re- 
ceived into an intimacy which we had long 
tried to enter, and once there found ourselves 
at home. 

It is interesting how some pictures reflect 
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the state of their 
country. In the 
Arnolfini there is 
no striving, no 
distress; it is a 
period of wealth 
and plenty, of 
argosies and fleets, 
of traffic in rich 
merchandise. The 
delight in well- 
appointed homes 
had begun, and in 
those days showed 
itself in the ap- 
preciation of lovely 
things made with 
the utmost care. 
The simple 
room in our pic- 
ture has already its 
fine pieces, and not 
least amongst them 
is the beautiful 
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mirror with ten 
stations of the 
cross, each one an 
exquisite picture 
in itself. Not only 
are there fine pieces, 
but we feel also 
that there is time 
to enjoy them, 
leisure to look after 
them, to watch 
how they look at 
different times of 
day. It is pros- 
perity taken in a 
very quiet manner 
and does _ indeed 
seem homely when 
placed beside the 
Venetian display of 
wealth in pictures 
by Tintoretto or 
Paolo Veronese, 
and perhaps for 
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this reason 
more nearly. 

It has been said that the 
picture was a portrait of Jan 
Van Eyck himself and of his 
wife. Some justification for 
this may be found in their 
daughter having been born 
about this time, for we know 
of Philip of Burgundy stand- 
ing as godfather to her; be 
that as it may, I should feel 
the extraordinary intimacy of 
the picture to be closer evi- 
dence. There is between the 
man and woman so inevitable 
and so felt a tie that, even 
as with some passages from 
books, we are compelled to 
think that they must reveal 
the author’s own experience. 
This is, of course, mere con- 
jecture ; we are not likely ever 
to obtain an historical justi- 
fication, but it remains that 
in picturing Jan Van Eyck to 
ourselves as a person, we are 
apt to think of him in the 
likeness of Jean Arnolfini as 
he stands in our picture 
with his intimate connec- 
tion with the things which surround him. 

It is through many vicissitudes that this 
picture has come to the National Gallery. It 
was painted in 1434, for so it is dated, but it 
is not until 1516, seventy-six years after Jan 
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Van Eyck’s death, that we trace it in the 
possession of Margaret of Austria, to whom it 
was presented by Don Diego de Guevara. 
It was still in her possession in 1524, and at 
that time had shutters on the outside on which 
the arms of Don Diego were painted. Accord- 
ing to Van Mander it passed to a barber- 
surgeon at Bruges, who presented it to the 
then Regent of the Netherlands, Mary, Queen 
Dowager of Hungary, sister of Charles V. 
The barber-surgeon was paid for this a pension 
of 100 florins a year. In 1556 it is mentioned 
in the list of valuables which Mary took with 
her to Spain. Perhaps it never went to 
Spain, for its history is now lost until 1815, 
when it was discovered by Major-General Hay 
at Brussels, in the apartments to which he was 
taken to recover from wounds received at the 
battle of Waterloo. He bought it, and in 1842 
disposed of it to the British Government, 
after which it was placed in the National 
Gallery. 
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ORLANDO GREENWOOD 


By R. H. WILENSKI 


HEN aart historians 

of the future come 

to chronicle the 

works of our time 
ihey will find the pictures of 
Orlando Greenwood, I fancy, 
of peculiar interest. For art 
history ignores the painters who 
copy the superficial character- 
istics of their contemporaries 
or of the Old Masters, but it 
takes note of those whose work 
can be linked to the creative 
effort of their own or other 
periods, since all such works 
contribute in a measure to the 
continuity and development of 


art. PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST 


The analysis of Greenwood’s 
relation to the creative artists of his own 
day on the one hand and to the European 
art traditions on the other constitutes, in 
fact, a pretty problem for the unpre- 
judiced observer. For though in portraiture 
and landscape he may be said not yet to 
have arrived at personal expression, in the 
field of still life 
he already holds 
a position that is 
both personal and 
unique. 

Still life 
attracts a great 
many modern 
painters because 
it enables them to 
make experiments 
more freely than 
is possible in 
figure or land- 
scape subjects; 
and that aspect 
of still-life 
painting which 
consists in paint- 
ing flowers 
attracts many 
others because 
flower pieces fit 
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THE AGITATOR 


attractively into the simple 
decorations of the smaller type 
of modern room. But Green- 
wood’s specialization in still life 
has not been the result of the 
one feeling or the other. It is 
the result of his personal 
attitude to the problem of 
picture making and of personal 
reactionsto Nature of a complex 
and intriguing kind.’ Even a 
casual glance at his pictures 
reveals this complexity. For 
while his still-life studies are 
clearly built up of detailed 
representations of intimately 
studied objects, the general con- 
tent of the pictures is fanciful 
rather than realistic; and the 
charm of the work derives, I think, to a great 
extent from the nice blend of these contra- 
dictory elements, from what may be called 
the whimsical juxtaposition of incongruities, 
the reconciliation by quiet humour of the 
realistic lion and the imaginative lamb. 

In the actual painting of these pictures, 
Greenwood 
stands in tech- 
nical relation to 
the Dutch in- 
terior painters of 
the seventeenth- 
century schools. 
He works to an 
enamel finish and 
reproduces the 
textures of the 
objects before 
him with extra- 
ordinary skill. 
Connoisseurs 
accustomed to 
the works of Old 
Masters like 
Metsu or Van der 
Werff find a great 
deal of modern 
painting rough 
and unfinished in 
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its surface. Theoretically they recognize that 
the contemporary study of phenomena 
in relation, which is the outstanding feature 
of most modern artists’ approach to Nature, 
excuses, if it does not actually demand, 
a calligraphic technique of a kind more 
analogous to Oriental painting than to that of 
the European masters of the past. But, though 
theoretically the unpolished surface of modern 
pictures is accepted, when it comes to the 
selection of a picture to hang in a collection of 
Old Masters or in rooms decorated in traditional 
styles, collectors of this calibre hesitate before 
acquiring what amounts to a rough diamond, 
while they are 
drawn _instinc- 
tively to the 
finely cut and 
polished stone. 
Greenwood’s 
paintings appeal 
inevitably to such 
collectors. There 
is no question of 
the creation of 
pictorial symbols 
in his work or 
of the display of 





Greenwood 


It is rather harder to define his contact 
with the artists of his own generation. For 
we enter here into the field of pure esthetics 
and the metaphysical concept of the nature 
and the aim of art. Stated briefly it seems 
to me Greenwood is in touch with con- 
temporary experiment by his attitude to 
the claims of pictorial subject. It is clear 
that in these still-life pictures he accepts 
the doctrine that a painter has not so 
much to record and describe life as to create 
a picture. He may not accept the doctrine 
consciously or without reservations, but 
it is this doctrine, I fancy, that has led 
him instinc- 
tively to the arbi- 
trary arrange- 
ments of his 
porcelain figures 
and their substi- 
tution for subjects 
more directly 
indicative of life. 
Artists of con- 
sequence have 
always felt that 
life, before it 
can properly 


brushwork as in be made _ the 
Impressionist subject of a pic- 
pictures. The ture, must be 
highest art, or reduced to an 
at any rate the easily compre- 
highest tech- hensible and 
nique, for Green- harmonious 
wood is clearly unity. Green- 
the concealing wood’s method 
of the means ~ DON JUAN" of achieving 
whereby his this process is 
effects are made. He is preoccupied, as the substitution of artificial for natural 
far as the representational part of his pictures elements as the subject of his pictures. 
goes, essentially with complete and impeccable Most modern artists rely on_ personal 
representation, and there is no denying the vision and the invention of a consistent 
accuracy of his eye and the sureness of hishand symbolic language to bring about the 


when he sets out to copy the gay posturing 
of a Chelsea figure, the elaborate decoration 
of a Meissen Duchess, the light breaking 
on the glaze of white Chinese porcelain or 
on the bright colours of a Staffordshire goddess 
in soft clay. In the actual imitation in oil 
paints of such objects he is, to all intents 
and purposes, an Old Master; and the material 
and substance of his paintings will stand time 
and varnish, and gain richness as the years go on. 


unification of Nature’s untractable variety. 
Greenwood, like a photographer, makes his 
arrangement before the recording stage 
begins. The photographer who knows his 
business does not attempt to make his work 
artistic by faking negatives or working on 
the print, he relies on the choice of stand- 
point and the architectural arrangement of 
his subject before the plate is uncovered to 
the light. Greenwood’s pictures in the same 
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“LE RUSE ” 


way are completed, as far as pictorial inven- 
tion goes, when he has arranged his still 
life in his studio: and for this reason he 
spares no pains in a process which contains 
the elements of invention and interpretation 
in his art. 

Greenwood’s considerable reputation as an 
artist dates from 1920, when his pictures first 
attracted the attention of Mr. P. G. Konody, 
who has described his discovery in enthusi- 
astic terms: “I have a vivid recollection,” 
he writes, “ of the pleasurable surprise in 1920, 
when, within the space of a few weeks, my 
attention was arrested at four different ex- 
hibitions by works, very different in character 
and in subject, but all marked by rare technical 
efficiency and originality of conception, and 
when in each case reference to the catalogue 
brought me into contact with the romantic 
name, Orlando Greenwood. As a rule it is 
the critic’s lot to watch the gradual develop- 
ment of artistic talent from tentative beginnings. 
But here was an artist who made his debut with 
the authority and assurance of a mature and 
fully equipped painter, bursting upon the 
world like Minerva springing fully armed from 
the head of Jupiter. First came ‘ The Smiling 
Cavalier’ at the National Portrait Society, a 
humorous character study remarkable for the 
true registration of values in a very restricted 
range of colour, and for a certain unctuous 
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richness in pigment. It was obviously the 
work of a man who had studied the great 
masters of the past without becoming their 
slave. He had learnt from them that good 
drawing is the first essential of good painting. 
He had learnt other secrets of the craft from 
them, but he had not lost his independence 
of vision. Next I came across ‘ The Antique 
Shop’ at the Goupil Gallery Salon; the 
self-portrait of the artist at work at the Royal 
Society of Portrait Painters; and ‘ The 
Blunderbuss,’ ‘ Ou tout est ivre,’ and ‘ St. 
Maclou, Rouen,’ at the Royal Society of 
British Artists. ‘The Antique Shop’ re- 
called, without forcing the note, the romantic 
architectural vision of James Pryde; ‘ The 
Man with the Blunderbuss,’ in technique 
and whimsicality, had much in common 
with Orpen’s portraiture of his best period; 
‘Qu tout est ivre’—another self-portrait in 
a studio distorted by the curvature of the 
corner mirror through which the scene 
is observed, was a triumphant assertion 
of his skill in the handling of water- 
colours. Each individual contribution made 
by Mr. Greenwood to the exhibitions of 
his year of debut was marked by the same 
authoritative draughtsmanship, by a_ keen 
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understanding of the 
qualities proper to 
the medium and a 
sensuous enjoyment 
of these qualities, 
and by the evidence 
of whimsical humor 
and romantic di. 
position which form 
part of the artist’s 
intellectual equip- 
ment...” 

In the last five 
years Greenwood 
has more than justi- 
fied this critic’s 
appreciation. The 
pictures shown in 
his present exhibition 
at the Spink Gallery 
were larger and more 
ambitious in every 
way than the earlier 
works which aroused 
Mr. Konody’s admi- 
ration. The problems 
tackled in a large set 
piece like “The 
Stranger,” are more 
intricate and elabo- 
rate than those 
of the simpler 
compositions of his earlier days, and the full 
measure of his progress as a painter is seen 
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Greenwood 


in the handling of the 
picture called “ Ro- 
mance,” here repro- 
duced in colour, 
where porcelain lovers 
walk arm in arm 
among books and 
papers disposed like 
some “‘Landscape 
with Ruins,” by Pan- 
ini or Hubert Robert. 
It may be _ indeed 
that this picture 
sums up Green- 
wood’s achievements 
up to date. For here 
we have the maxi- 
mum of accom- 
plished reproduction 
and the maximum 
of life suggested by 
inanimate things. It 
is a painting that 
belongs to no spe- 
cial period of art 
history, it belongs 
rather to ali pe- 
riods; and its quali- 
ties will appeal 
at all times to 
collectors who 
look for skilful 
and patient craftsmanship and pleasing bibelots 
appropriate to richly-furnished rooms. 


A LIFE 


By FILSON YOUNG 
V—ENGLISH ORGAN-BUILDING 


NGLISH church organs are the best 

in the world. There have been as 

great organ-builders in Germany 

and in Holland and in France as 
there have been in England; but the general 
average of merit in those countries has never 
been so high as it became in England soon after 
Schmidt, the German organ-builder, and the 
“Father Smith ” of history, came over here 
late in the seventeenth century and founded 
English organ-building. 


Z 


The reason of this excellence can hardly be 
attributed to any marked superiority of English 
over German craftsmanship in wood and 
leather and metal, although English soundness 
of workmanship in these matters is second 
to none. Probably the curious position of 
the Church in England, official, aristocratic, 
Protestant in its form, and containing in its 
worship a large amount of singing on the part of 
the congregation, had a good deal to do with it. 
Ancient foundations and a system of parish 
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churches largely supported by wealthy land- 
owners, and endowed by members of a social 
class who regard their very existence as being 
somehow involved with that of the Established 
Church, insured that there was always plenty 
of money forthcoming for the furniture and 
adornment of the churches. Part of this 
wealth was incredibly misspent in esthetically 
destructive restorations and rebuildings; but 
some at least of it was devoted to the purchase 
and building of organs, and trade flourished. 
Between the years 1750 and 1900 English 
organ-building was at its best. 

It is a sad fact that, with very few excep- 
tions, there is hardly an organ of this period 
in any English church or cathedral that has 
not been tampered with, “ improved,” or 
modernized by some later builder. The itch 
for making things larger and louder, and the 
competition that developed when organ-build- 
ing became not only a craft but a commercial 
business, all brought pressure to bear on the 
custodians of churches and organs to have 
them added to and enlarged or entirely 
reconstructed. 

The work of one builder was always being 
obliterated by another. The rebuilder of 
to-day, to do him justice, nearly always intro- 
duces genuine improvements in action and 
mechanism; but with the perfection of 
pneumatic and electric actions (which transfer 
the task of opening the pallet under the pipe 
from the finger-muscles to a pneumatic motor), 
wind-pressures that were formerly impossible 
became a matter of course, with the result that 
the whole tonal system of the organ changed. 
Where wind-pressures of three and five inches, 
and pipes of mellow, if hesitant, suavity of 
speech were formerly the rule, pressures of 
fifteen and twenty inches, producing plump, 
round tones of far greater volume, are now 
common. The whole scale of tone has been 
increased in volume, but it has not been really 
improved in quality. The modern mechanism 
is so infinitely superior to the old that in many 
cases the net artistic result is improvement. 
But if one desires to see the cathedral organ at 
its perfection one should take an old instrument 
that has not been tampered with (if such can 
be found), and, while retaining its original plan 
of voicing and pressure, equip it with the 
perfectly silent action and steady wind of 
modern organ building. I have seen and 


played on most of the cathedral organs of 
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England (or, let us say, about half of them), and 
the purest impression of the instrument I have 
ever received was from the organ in Chichester 
Cathedral as it was a few years ago. The 
original instrument was built by Renatus 
Harris in 1676, and remains tonally very much 
as he planned it; where a stop has been added 
the name of the builder is indicated, so that it is 
possible to use the organ as it was originally 
designed. It has not been the victim of the 
exaggerated appetite for size and power that 
has marred so many cathedral organs; it 
remains an instrument of thirty stops, perfectly 
proportioned to the building. I shall never 
forget the summer afternoon in 1915 when, 
having got free for a few hours from the naval 
world of Portsmouth, I played to myself in 
Chichester Cathedral through the waning 
twilight, and forgot the war. But, as in all such 
cases, it was the building that was playing, and 
not I; the organ was the voice of the building ; 
I had only to release the sound-waves and feel 
my way about them in order to set them floating 
and making their own music under the long 
vault and through the aisles of the stone 
forest. 

Few church authorities, however, have been 
so wisely advised in the matter of their organs 
as the Deans and Chapters of Chichester have 
been. It is impossible to stem real develop- 
ment, and, unfortunately, the organ-builder 
has developed his art in a direction which is of 
little real furtherance to the true character and 
purpose of the organ as a musical instrument, 
namely, its function as the voice of a great 
building or the support of a large body of 
choral singing. One example may suffice. 
Mr. Harrison, of Durham, greatly perfected 
the art of producing, not merely string tone, 
but varieties of string tone from organ-pipes ; 
and he completed a whole family of stops of 
this character, and added what was virtually a 
new tonal department to the organ. The 
peculiar quality of these thin, stringy tones is 
that, wonderful and mysterious as they are 
when heard first, they rapidly become mono- 
tonous and then wearisome to the ear. But 
they are extremely attractive to people who love 
variety, or who wish to have orchestral effects 
on the organ, and who desire to add to its 
sensational resources. For this tendency the 
old “‘ Vox Humana,” which is generally held 
in contempt by serious players, was formerly 
the chief outlet. The original plan of the 




















organ consisted of pure foundation tone, with 
mixtures and reeds; but the modern builder 
has extended the field far beyond this, not, in 
my opinion, with any advantage commen- 
surate with the advantage of the simplicity 
and balance of tone that have been lost. 
Mr. Harrison, having built a wonderful organ 
at Ely, containing a remarkable group of these 
string stops, became for that reason, and owing 
to the excellence of his work, the fashion; and 
one after another good organs from the great 
firms of Hill, Willis, and Lewis began to be 
rebuilt by Harrison and others working on 
similar lines. These builders had, in their turn, 
imposed their views and ideas on the work of 
their predecessors, and so we get a Walker 
period, a Hill period, a Willis period, and now 
a Harrison period. It is a pity that each has 
not been content with his own original work. 

The advent of the cinema, and the creation 
of a demand for a kind of instrument which 
should lend itself to the illustration of films, 
and include imitations of almost every orches- 
tral instrument, has come in the nick of time 
to revive a drooping trade, and perhaps pre- 
serve a vanishing art. But it has one great 
disadvantage : an organ upon which you can 
play waltzes and jazz tunes has to be different 
from an organ on which you accompany the 
daily offices of the Church. There is every 
sign that organ builders are already forgetting 
that pure tonal balance which is the glory of 
organs like that by Thomas Lewis at South- 
wark Cathedral, Willis at St. Paul’s, Harris at 
Chichester, Green at Windsor, or Walker at 
Romsey Abbey. There the diapason stop is 
the foundation of all. Whatever be its elabora- 
tions, above and below, if that be not right, all 
will be wrong; an organ may consist of one 
eight-feet diapason stop, or it may have that 
stop developed above and below down to the 
open pipe of thirty-two feet, or the highest 
seven-rank mixture of an almost inaudible 
shrillness. But it remains the true voice of the 
organ: the tonal Igdrasil, or life-tree, which 
has its roots down in the kingdoms of Hela and 
of death, and whose boughs overspread the 
highest heaven. 


II 
It was this diapason tone which made the 
glory of English organs and still constitutes 
their superiority to the average of organs in 
The greatest of modern 


other countries. 
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organ-builders was undoubtedly Aristide 
Cavaillé-Coll, of Paris. And although Lewis 
could produce diapason notes not matched for 
their soaring, singing quality of tone (South- 
wark Cathedral), and although Willis could 
make his deep reeds burn like slow fire into 
the whole tonal mass (St. Paul’s Cathedral), yet 
Cavaillé-Coll, at his best, as in the great 
French cathedrals, was probably supreme in 
the general glory and brilliancy of his tone. 
He had a secret, which seems to have died with 
him, of finding in some way the characteristic 
resonance of a given building. He had a 
curious instrument, consisting of a kind of 
pipe, at which he used to work away until he 
got what he called the ut of a building; and 
when he had satisfied himself as to that he 
designed his scales and built all his pipes in 
accordance with it. We had a perfect example 
of Cavaillé’s work in the Town Hall in Man- 
chester ; but even that was not suffered to rest 
as he had left it. Because the action was old- 
fashioned and cumbrous, and needed to be 
renewed, a modern English firm was allowed to 
lay more or less violent hands on this noble 
instrument, with the result that they extended 
it, enlarged it, changed its proportion, and 
obliterated it as the work of a single master- 
craftsman. All the Cavaillé work is still there, 
and the organist, fortunately, is still Dr. Pyne. 
He knew Cavaillé-Coll, and saw him complete 
his work, and he is able to give its true voice 
to the instrument that was witness, while the 
famous frescoes were being painted, to the 
mingling of those three great artist personali- 
ties, Cavaillé-Coll, Ford Madox Brown, and 
Kendrick Pyne. But it is not Cavaillé-Coll’s 
organ any more. 

Although France produced the one super- 
genius of organ-building, England produced 
by far the finest and most numerous school 
of organ-builders, and it is interesting to 
note the different effect of the Protestant 
and Catholic religions on the craft. We pro- 
duce diapason tone; the French excel in reed 
tone. In the English Church the organ is a 
far more intimate and constant part of the wor- 
ship. In a Catholic cathedral the great organ 
at the west end is hardly ever used except for 
the utterance of majestic sound at the elevation 
of the Host or similar moments, or on certain 
days to play during processions. The real 
work is done by a small instrument accom- 
panying the plain-song. Therefore neither the 
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quality of the organ nor organist really matters 
so much as it does in an English cathedral. 
In Spain one still finds cathedral organs of a 
quite barbarous design, consisting of practically 
no foundation tone at 
all, but a really horrible 
combination of high 
reed and_ trumpet 
stops, which it is 
impossible to keep 
in tune. The noise 
made on these instru- 
ments at the most 
solemn moments of 
the Divine Office, as 
I have heard at 
Malaga and Seville, 
can only be likened to 
the utterance of a flight 
of drunken parrots. 
Such barbarities would 
be impossible in Eng- 
land. where the worst 
village organ is 
founded on the 
diapason tone. The 
churches in the City 
of London abound in 
fine examples of these 
stops, many by 
Schreider, Green, 
Schultz, and _ other 
famous builders. 
Their tonal character 
varies from the full, 
smooth suavity that 
characterizes the work 
of Father Smith, 
Walker, and Hill, to 
the slightly melan- 
choly and sandy tones 
of Schreider, or the stringy resonance of 
Lewis. 

Before he died I was fortunate enough to 
get Mr. Thomas Lewis to design and build 
for me what I regard as the perfect small 
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chamber organ, the pipes of which are on so 
small a scale, that even in a comparatively 
small room they give an effect of volume com- 
parable to that of a cathedral organ, while at 
the sameftime their 
perfectly pure tone 
never wearies the ear. 
There were difficult 
problems to be met in 
the construction of 
this organ, chiefly con- 
nected with truth and 
promptitude of speech 
in long pipes of nar- 
row scale and low 
wind-pressure. There 
are three stops of 
eight-foot tone, all 
complete to the bottom 
of the scale ; a Dulciana 
of tin, an Open Diapa- 
son of zinc and metal, 
and a Vienna Flute of 
pear - wood, — with 
twelve Bourdon pipes 
to complete the pedal 
organ. This instru- 
ment is probably 
unique in the fact that 
while its tone is in 
miniature, its compass 
and mechanism are of 
full scale. The two 
manuals have black 
ebony naturals, and 
the solid ivory sharps 
which came _ from 
the old organ in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The old man was very 
happy in_ building 
this organ, practically his last piece 
of work. The photograph reproduced 
here was taken on the day he came 
to try it after it had been erected in my 
study. 





(To be continued.) 
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A late-fourteenth-century “jubé,” now in a mutilated condition, serving as reredos 


STONE GOTHIC ROOD-SCREENS IN FRANCE 


By BERNARD BEVAN 


™ ROOD-SCREEN is like a large 
piece of furniture in a small room,” 
said Prosper Merimée. “ Ils rape- 
tissent les églises,” he added, and it 
is chiefly the result of this attitude, coupled 
with eighteenth-century vandalism, that has 
robbed France of nearly all her Gothic screens. 
Only seven are left im situ, while of these, none 
is earlier than the fourteenth century.* Their 


* The development of rood-screens is best studied in Germany ; 
at Maulbronn, Naumburg, and Wechselburg (Romanesque) and 
early Gothic at Gelnhausen. 


origin is most ancient, and we are told that the 
Byzantine Emperors were crowned on that in 
St. Sophia, while early examples still remain at 
Torcello and Ravenna. Rood-lofts were first 
adopted in France by the monasteries, and 
in about 1250 spread to the cathedrals and 
parish churches, becoming more open so that 
the public could witness the ritual. 

At Le Bourget and in the crypt of the 
cathedral of Chartres are preserved sculptured 
fragments of screens of this date, while in 
1921, during repairs to the cathedral of Noyon, 
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so damaged by the war, pieces of the ancient 
screen were found under the choir in such 
quantities that the authorities were able to 
re-erect the screen in the sacristy almost in its 
entirety. The front is divided into three bays 
(composed of two depressed arches and one 
four-centred) backed by a blank wall containing 
in its thickness straight staircases. The whole is 
surmounted by an openwork arcaded parapet 
with little capitals of naturalistic foliage and 
crocketed canopies—a gem of fourteenth- 
century design. There are many traces of the 
original polychrome decoration, and that of 
some early Renaissance restorer, the blue, red, 
and gold geometrical patterns being wonder- 
fully vivid after their temporary burial, for the 
rood was destroyed about 1757 when the 
present high altar was commissioned. 

The old French for a rood-screen was 
“ doxale”’ (still surviving in Flanders as 
“ doxaal”’), but the more usual name is 
““jubé,” derived from the words “ Jube 
Domine Benedicere,” prefacing the singing of 
the Gospel, which took place on the rood-loft, 
and still does so at Liesse and at St. Etienne- 
du-Mont in Paris. 

The Burgundian church (recalling Notre 
Dame at Dijon) of Sainte Seine l’Abbaye, a 
straggling village six miles from the chief 
source of the Seine, is the possessor of the 
second oldest screen in France. Unfortunately 
it has been relegated to the back of the choir, 
where it serves as reredos, and to make it 
more suitable for this purpose has been 
severely mutilated, the central division of the 
parapet removed and substituted by a poor 
modern figure of Christ with two kneeling 
angels—charming in themselves and quite en 
rapport with the rest, which is a marvel of 
airiness. There is, in fact, a sense of peace and 
repose about this fairylike “ jubé ” of the late 
fourteenth century, entirely lacking in the 
more recent examples. 

One of the least debased is that at Le 
Folgoét (or more accurately, I believe, Le 
Folgoat), a desolate hamlet tucked away in a 
remote corner of Brittany. In the fourteenth 
century a lily, bearing leaves inscribed with the 
name of Mary in golden letters, sprang from 
the tomb of a poor idiot boy named Salaiin. 
On the site, Jean de Montfort, in 1364, founded 
the celebrated pilgrimage church. Completed 
with its Kreizker-like spire by 1423, it is built 
of a dark granite of gloomy aspect, but the 
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porches and “ jubé ” are in green, bronze-like 
Kersanton stone, easily worked, and as proof 
against the weather as the black lava of 
Auvergne. 

For a fifteenth-century work of flamboyant 
style, this screen, with its slender flying 
buttresses, is in remarkably sober taste—and 
though every moulding is a garland of leaves 
with stems entwined—strangely in tune with 
English decorated work; particularly the 
openwork parapet of quatrefoils, “ une riche 
et legére dentelle,” as it has been called. The 
exquisite traceried windows on either side of 
the doorway should also be noticed as well as 
the altars below them, cut with masons’ 
marks and the words, “‘ Vous qui icy venez, 
priez Dieu pour les trespassez.” 

That the three cusped arches, surmounted 
by crocketed ogee canopies, are round headed* 
is a curious innovation, but may be seen at 
St. Omer and in the South porch at Bourges, 
but there (for once!) it was the obvious 
intention of the fifteenth-century architect to 
make his work harmonize with the Romanesque 
doorway. 

By way of contrast, one of the plainest 
screens is to be found in the abbey church of 
La Chaise Dieu, near Le Puy. Heavy and 
uninspired, it bears the arms of Pope 
Clement VI, whose marble effigy lies within 
the choir, but it is interesting for the manner 
in which the “ wings ” are carried down one 
bay of the nave on bridges, then round the 
pillars on projecting corbels (forming ambones), 
and, lastly, over other bridges spanning the 
aisles. 

Even less elegant is the rood-loft at Flavigny 
sur Ozerain, a little hill town near Semur. 
Reached direct from the triforium, as well as 
by stone staircases from the aisles, this screen 
is merely a bridge across the 12 ft. nave, 
surmounted by a pierced parapet, remarkable 
for a pulpit thrown out from the north-west 
corner on a corbel supported by an angel. 

The most important of the single-arched 
screens stands in the church of La Madeleine, 
Troyes, and was designed by an Italian, one 
Jean Gaide, or Gualdo, who worked on it from 
1508 until his death in 1517. Even after this 
a few Renaissance additions were made, 
including the niches on either side, the 
grotto-like vault with its stone pendants, 





* For reasons of his own, Pugin, in his treatise on Chancel 
Screens, drew them as if they were pointed. 
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An early flamboyant screen of about 1400 
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LA CHAISE-DIEU (HAUTE-LOIRE) 
A fifteenth-century screen of the early monastic type—the only 
example with ambones 
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NOTRE DAME DE L’EPINE—NEAR CHALONS (MARNE) 
A late-fifteenth-century rood-loft showing foreign influence 
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The “jubé.” A purely Flemish work completed by 1530, remarkable for its 


** Youre” carving, the finest in France 
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picked out in colours, and the imita- 
tion curtain of plaster below, painted 
green and spangled with stars. 

The perfection of detail on the 
facade is astonishing, particularly as 
the stone is of a friable nature. The 
rood is modern, but the figures of 
Mary and John on either hand are 
good examples of Troyenne sculpture. 
Albeit they err on the side of stereo- 
typed ecstasy comparable with the 
later pictures of Perugino. Though 
partially counteracted by the division 
of the front into three highly ornate 
arches, the constructional arch is 
undoubtedly too flat, giving the im- 
pression that at any moment it may 
crash down between the massive 
pillars of the choir, bringing with it 
all the little finials and canopies. 
Perhaps the Troyens of four centuries 
ago were alive to this defect. At all 
events the inscription on Gualdo’s 
tomb, immediately beneath, tells us 
that he lies there “sans craindre 
d’étre écrasé.” 

Now serving as organ loft in the 
back of the church, another sixteenth- 
century screen is to be found at 
Pont-a-Mousson on the Moselle. 
It is of no great merit, but in the 
spandrels of the arches is an effective 
rendering of an angels’ quartet. 
Above is a flamboyant balustrade and 
a row of sixteen delicately-carved 
corbels of foliage. 

Five miles east of Chalons-sur- 
Marne, and incidentally on the road 
taken by Louis XVI on his fateful 
flight to Varennes, rise the spires 
of the miniature cathedral of L’Epine. 
In 1914 the Germans burnt the 
village, but did not harm the church. 
The “ jubé,” dating from the very 
end of the fifteenth century, though 
not so rich as its younger brothers, 
is of great beauty. Indeed it is a 
relief to get away from the profu- 
sion of ornament adorning such 
screens as Troyes. It now shelters 
under the right bay the miracle- 
working statue of the Virgin (the 
raison détre of the church), dis- 
covered in a thorn bush. 
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LA MADELEINE 


The “jubé” erected (1508-17) by Fean Gualdo, an Italian 


Now bedecked with ex-vetos, including nine 
legions of honour and thirty-one croix de 
guerre, it is still an object of great veneration.* 
The rood-loft is reached by two staircases from 
the choir aisles, the northern one rebuilt when 
the choir was enclosed with a Renaissance 
“cloture.” The eastern parapet still retains 
its lectern resting on a corbel in the form of a 
snail with a leaf—a most unusual motif. 

In a church recalling in so many of its 
details the cathedral of Rheims, one cannot 
fail to be struck by the contrasting stiffness 
and formality of the “‘ jubé ” at L’Epine, which 
is usually attributed to foreign influence. But 


* Charles VII made a pilgrimage here in 1445 with the Dauphine 
Margaret of Scotland, who afterwards died from a cold caught on 
this occasion. 


it is in the church of Brou, outside Bourg-en- 
Bresse, that the foreign element (this time 
purely Flemish) is most apparent. Brou was 
built in 1511 to 1536 by Margaret of Austria. 

Being governess of the Netherlands, she 
naturally chose as architect the Fleming, Loys 
van Boghem, also responsible for the Hotel de 
Ville at Ghent, the Maison du Roi at Brussels, 
and the summit of the spire at Antwerp, while 
the sculpture was entrusted to Conrad Meit, 
a German by birth. The two did not work 
well together, and it is recorded that Meit 
complained to Margaret that ‘‘ Maistre Loys 
est assez léger de paroles et de menaces envers 
l’un et l’autre tant ecclesiastique que séculier.” 

The “‘ jubé,” with its three depressed arches 
and openwork fringes, reminds us strongly of 
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ALBI (TARN). 


pictures by Steenwijk or Peeter Neefs, and may 
be compared with the most elaborate screens 
in Belgium,* though the use of rectangular 
colonnettes is a curious Italianism. 37 ft. wide 
and 25} ft. high, this is the only rood-loft 
retaining its stalls, twenty-seven in number. 
Both front and back of the screen are covered 
with minutely-executed decoration embracing 
the letters P. and M., love-knots, and 
Margaret’s valiant motto emblematic of her 
sorrows, “ Fortune, Infortune, Fort Une.” 
The screen, once described as a “ chouse 
merveilleuse,” was evidently admired, for, 
according to the records of 1587 of the old 
cathedral of Bourg, the chapter contemplated 
the erection of a “ jubilé en l’église Nostre 


* Louvain, Aerschot; Lierre; Dixmude (recently destroyed). 
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THE CATHEDRAL 
The supreme example of French “ jubé,” built by Bishop Louis d’ Amboise, circa 1501. 


Burgundian workmanship 


Dame,* au cheeur d’icelle, le jubilé serait 
dressé et parfait comme celluy de Brouz.” 
Francis I, however, on entering this royal 
mausoleum noticed first of all its frailty. Its 
charm is purely feminine, and we may fairly 
accuse Meit of attempting to produce in the 
white stone of Ramasse what would have been 
more suitable in lace. 

A little earlier than Brou, the rood-screen 
in Rodez Cathedral, unfortunately removed to 
the south transept towards the end of the last 
century, is due to Frangois d’Estaing (who also 
built the tower), bishop from 1501 to 1529. 

Three pointed arches, with curved drip- 
stones, and rich carving in one of the orders of 
the moulding, open into the vaulted space 


* It was pulled down in 1768. 
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beneath the loft. Elaborately panelled but- 
tresses, terminating in pinnacles, flank the 
central arch, while above is a row of canopied 
niches shorn of their statuary. The general 
scheme of the whole is evidently inspired by 
Albi, but in a slightly earlier style, due to the 
comparative inaccessibility of Rodez, where 
ideas were slow to change. 


Lastly we come to the supreme example, 
the climax of “ jubé” construction. The 
screen at Albi is by far the largest and most 
imposing in France, while it has an unrivalled 
setting in this vast red brick cathedral with its 
cyclopeian vault 60 ft. wide, nearly 100 ft. in 
height, and completely covered with frescoes 
on a ground of cerulean blue.* 


Six massive buttresses divide the front of 
the screen into five bays. Those at the side 
form porches to the choir aisles, while the three 
central ones open into the space beneath the 
loft, which has a lierne vault with elaborate 
keystones and carved bosses. On each side 
rise the newel stairways leading to the rood- 
loft. The entrance to the choir is furnished 
with its original doors with their .locks, 
masterpieces of flamboyant ironwork. The 





Stone 


* Painted (1510-1511) in the style of Pinturicchio, by J. F. 
Donnela of Carpi; Bolognese school. . 
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France 


“jubé ” constitutes a perfect miracle of fret- 
work, niches, and carving, cut in a stone soft 
as chalk when quarried but hardening on 
exposure to the air. Tradition assures us that 
in 1629, Cardinal Richelieu was found perched 
on a ladder making quite sure that the tiny 
leaves and delicate mouldings were not of 
painted plaster. On the screen, together with 
the arms of Bishop Louis I d’Amboise and 
the lilies of France, is seen the ermine of 
Brittany—this last emblem enabling us to fix 
the date of the screen as definitely later than 
1499, for it was in that year only that Louis XII 
married Anne of Brittany.* Both “ jubé” 
and “‘ cléture ” (one of the most sumptuous in 
Europe) are attributed to the cosmopolitan 
school centred at Dijon, who were certainly 
responsible for very similar work in the 
Bourbon chapel at Cluny, where a brother of 
Louis d’Amboise was coadjutor. 


Admitting that the decoration is overdone, 
and that there is no spot for the eye to rest on, 
let us admire the Albi screen in the same spirit 
as we do a Persian veil or an Elizabethan 
portrait—for its care of detail and intense 
imagination. 


*It was Louis d’Amboise who had previously annulled the 
king’s marriage with Jeanne de Berry. The screen, for reasons 
too long to go into, was probably not begun till 1501. 





A JAPANESE CRITIC ON BOTTICELLI 


By TANCRED BORENIUS 


HE Western writers who have dealt 
with various aspects of Chinese or 
Japanese art form by now an almost 
interminable series: but it has often 
occurred to me that, to those who represent 
the ancient and wonderful traditions of con- 
noisseurship of the Far East, much of the art 
literature thus produced must savour some- 
what of Count Smorltork’s “great work on 
England,” and the measure of preparation 
which preceded it. The reverse case—that of 


a Far Eastern scholar dealing with Western art 
—is, on the other hand, of very great rarity. 
Let it be said at once of the monumental 
monograph on Botticelli, by M. Yukio Yashiro, 
Professor of the History of Art in the Imperial 





Academy of Tokio, which has just been pub- 
lished by the Medici Society,* that it would 
be a relief could we but think that even a 
proportion of what has been written in Europe 
on Japanese art came up to the standard of 
thoroughness, accuracy, and interest achieved 
by this remarkable work. 

In modern painting we are all too familiar 
with the type of Japanese artist, trained in 
London or Paris, who is almost completely 
Europeanized. The case of Professor Yashiro 
is different. Although there is not a page in 
his book which does not bear witness to the 
patient and painstaking manner in which he 


* Sandro Botticelli. By Yukio Yashiro. In 3 volumes with 
290 collotype plates. 600 copies for sale. £15 15s. 
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has equipped himself for his task, we are not 
for a moment allowed to forget that here is an 
Easterner writing. The approach to the sub- 
ject is not that of a European, nor is the form 
of expression—perfectly lucid and intelligible 


though it is all through. It is difficult to over- 
estimate the interest which, where the grasp 
of the material is so excellent, must necessarily 
attach to the new note which is thus struck in 
art literature. 


Considering how much has already been 
written on Botticelli, Professor Yashiro has 
acted very wisely in not shaping his monograph 
on the accustomed biographical lines, but in 
handling his material with much greater free- 
dom. The main portion of his book is formed 
by four parts in which the artistic personality 
of Botticelli is considered under different 
aspects—‘‘ The Realistic Botticelli,” ‘ The 
Sensuous Botticelli,” “‘ The Sentimental Botti- 
celli,” and ‘‘ The Mystic Botticelli.” In effect 
we get, however, a very clear picture of the 
evolution which Botticelli’s art underwent, and 
the appendix contains, moreover, a very 
elaborate chronology of Botticelli’s life and 
work, which is notable for certain important 
re-datings of paintings. Professor Yashiro is 
not a specialist who has gazed himself blind 
on one object of interest only: exceedingly 
minutely as Botticelli’s art is analysed by him, 
he sees it also in relation to the development 
of the entire Florentine school, his predecessors 
and contemporaries. But the range of vision 
is much wider still, for apart from considera- 
tions of Italian painting outside Florence, and 
European painting outside Italy, parallels from 
the history of Chinese and Japanese painting 
are constantly introduced. Here we have, 
indeed, one of the distinguishing and most 
valuable and suggestive features of the book. 
In order to give an idea of Professor Yashiro’s 
style, and the points of view applied by him, 
I take the liberty of quoting a fine and 
characteristic passage, comparing Botticelli’s 
and Utamaro’s treatment of flowers :— 

Here, finally, after all minor differences, comes the 
essential similarity between Utamaro and Botticelli. Their 
flowers were near kin: they were floral patterns, but 
fragrant and caressing. 


> 


The “sensuous” flowers “ decoratively ” arranged : 
from the combination of these two characteristics comes 
out the third characteristic of Botticelli’s flowers, which I 
call the “‘ sensitive flower,” flowers with a soul. It is 
extraordinary, this pantheistic animism—I believe it. 
How can I do otherwise since flowers are, if anything, eyes 
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through which the soul of Nature looks out ? 
unbelievable beauty is its proof. 

I felt it once standing in full spring in a Tuscan garden, 
where great flowers shot up like fireworks under the violet 
sky. My eyes opened, marvelling at them. Either their 
unreal beauty was unbelievable, or their souls were alive. 
Shelley felt it in the Sensitive Plant, with a Buddhistic 
philosophy of mutability; Maurice Maeterlinck studied it 
like a pagan scientist, beautifully calling it “ l’intelligence 
des fleurs.” I feel it with a simple artist’s instinct, and do 
not know what to call it. From the excess of sense-intoxi- 
cation of flowers looms up a beautiful atmosphere in which 
ancient myths become true. 

If all this is true of real flowers, with what greater 
freedom a spiritual atmosphere is evoked from Botticelli’s 
flowers which retain the entrancing sensuousness of the 
real, and yet have little realistic bonds to tie down the 
imagination. In this respect Botticelli again shows another 
difference in the essential similarity between himself and 
Utamaro, who is much nearer to reality. Utamaro evokes 
an artistic atmosphere, but it cannot detach itself com- 
pletely from the real. That beautiful organic sympathy 
uniting and animating the whole universe, through the 
interlaced relation of the senses, is what Utamaro calls 
forth from his flowers which smell, and his insects which 
creep, under whatever decorative arrangement. Botticelli’s 
sensuousness was more ethereal. It was very powerful, 
sufficient to animate any flowers he painted, but combined 
with a freedom which I may term abstract and decorative. 
A distant symbolic soul peeps out of Botticelli’s flowers. 
The soul summoned in Utamaro’s flowers is heavy with the 
intoxication of the real senses. With Botticelli the soul 
forgets its birth from the sensuous hothouse, and cools 
itself in the spiritual heights of symbolism. 


We feel it at once: here is someone 
appreciating and writing as none of us would. 
And the great fascination of it all is, that we 
are hereby made to look with altogether fresh 
eyes at all the pictures by Botticelli we thought 
we knew so well. 


Apart from the strictly interpretative part 
of Professor Yashiro’s work, the student will 
turn with eager interest to the new discoveries 
which it contains, and its publication of 
unfamiliar material. The author’s brilliant 
identification of the Trinity between the Mag- 
dalen and St. Fohn the Baptist, in the collection 
of Viscount Lee of Fareham, as the missing 
altarpiece from the Church of the Convertite 
at Florence has already for some time been 
public property. Most welcome are the 
reproductions, now for the first time acces- 
sible, of two very remarkable and almost 
unknown works by Botticelli—the Trans- 


Their 


figuration with St. Ferome and St. Augustine 


in the Pallavicini Collection at Rome, and 
the Agony in the Garden in the Royal 
Chapel in Granada. Professor Yashiro’s ac- 
ceptance of the much-discussed St. Thomas 
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Aquinas in the Holford Collection is inter- 
esting: to me it is still an ascription which 
calls for an emphatic note of interrogation, 
and I feel that merely on turning over the 
plates of the book you come upon this picture 
as something which is not in its natural 
context. 

This brings me to speak of a feature of 
outstanding interest in this publication—the 
illustrations. What Professor Yashiro and his 
publishers between them have done for Botti- 
celli in this respect is unparalleled. Not only 
is a complete series of the works by Botticelli 
known to the author reproduced, but an 
enormous number of details are given—not 
enlargements, but reproductions direct from 
the originals—and the fresh light thus thrown 


on the art of Botticelli is most valuable, 
indeed at times quite startling. 

If I add that the book contains a well- 
arranged and carefully annotated list of works 
of Botticelli’s school, some of the most inter- 
esting features of this work have been briefly 
indicated. Not in every case will the reader 
feel inclined to subscribe to the author’s views 
and conclusions ; but whether we consider the 
scholarly probing and marshalling of facts, or 
the fresh and stimulating points of view, the 
book is bound to take rank among the most 
important contributions to art literature made 
in recent times, and our warmest congratula- 
tions must be offered both to author and 
publishers on a production which is equally 
creditable to all parties concerned. 


A GOSSIP ABOUT PRINTS 


By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN 


NEW ETCHINGS BY MALCOLM OSBORNE, A.R.A. 


OT for the first time has Mr. Mal- 

colm Osborne found his etcher’s 

vision inspired by the historic 

Chateau at Loches; indeed, in the 
beautiful drypoint “‘ Le Donjon, Loches,” 
reproduced, he has returned to an old subject 
with a new motive. Twelve years ago the 
outstanding plate he wrought during a visit to 
Touraine was “Loches Castle,” charming 
landscape-etching, with the medieval strong- 
hold-prison of terrible memories as_ the 
dominating feature in a sunny expanse of the 
Indre Valley. Now, with powers matured, 
with pictorial vision still more sensitive to the 
discipline of design and the influence of light, 
he gives us a picture of early morning light 
spreading a lovely glow over the sky, and 
making beauty as it finds the faces of the 
fearsome old prison and the grim portal 
towers, and the sides of the houses with the 
trees clustered below outside the fortress 
walls, and contrasts with these the consequent 
shadows, with their varying depth and mass, 
as they fall into rhythmic harmony. How 
beautifully these deep shadows support and 
hold the design, and with what a mellow 
dignity the antique tower takes the light! 
What a comment on the sensibility of the 


Middle Ages! For surely just such a vision 
of morning beauty must have offered itself to 
the eyes of the “ lordly ones ” who, centuries 
ago, would send the gaolers down to the 
dungeons and “cages” on their missions of 
cruelty and agony. This beautiful plate is a 
further milestone on Mr. Osborne’s way to 
assured mastery. Not content only to exercise a 
masterful influence in teaching the students at 
the Royal College of Art, he has revealed in his 
landscape and portrait etchings of the last 
three or four years a steadily increasing com- 
mand of a true etcher’s beauty in conception 
and expression which bids fair to secure him 
a place among the contemporary masters of 
etching. The particular plates which first 
convinced me of this were the “ Nathaniel 
Sparks, Esq.,”” a masterpiece of portraiture in 
drypoint (reproduced in the APOLLO’s first 
issue), and ‘‘ Trekkers of the Plain, Salonika,” 
an etching of a strange, mysterious beauty, 
comparable only with that elusive quality of 
beauty that makes James McBey’s “ Dawn— 
Camel Patrol Setting Out” the wonderful 
and inimitable thing it is. Mr. Osborne’s 
latest plates are as varied in subject as in 
artistic interest. Collectors are already putting 
the delightful “‘ Dordrecht ” into their port- 
folios, whither this ‘‘ Le Donjon, Loches,” is 
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bound to follow; and I think I may promise 
that before long they will see the “ living 
image’ in drypoint of that interesting per- 
sonality, Sir Edward Clarke, in his full legal 
panoply ; a beautiful and original vision of the 
choir of St. Paul’s; a characteristic group of 
sugar-cane sellers in Cairo; and an impression of 
Enkhuisen with its drawbridgeon the Zuider Zee. 


*“* THE DEMOLITION OF DEVONSHIRE HOUSE.” 


Among the several masterpieces of etching 
to be seen recently 


in the important 
and exceptionally 
choice exhibition 
at Dunthorne’s 
were two that 
showed us the 
pictorial signifi- 
cance of ruined 
building in dif- 
ferent phases. 
There was Sir D. 
Y. Cameron’s 
splendid “ Baths 
of Caracalla,” with 
its static beauty of 
towers and walls 
that have known 
many centuries of 
ruin and desola- 
tion, and are now 
a quarry for 
artists and arche- 
ologists, a chal- 
lenge to Time; 
and, contrasting 
strangely with 
this, was Mr. 
Muirhead Bone’s ™ 
“Demolition of ~ 
St. James’s Hall 

—Interior,” in 

which the artist’s drypoint, with wizardry of 
line and chiaroscuro, depicting the dramatic 
effect of methodical destruction—a ruin in the 
making—reveals a dynamic beauty. London of 
late has been full of such beautiful destruction 
with its wonderful revelations ; but we have no 
time or space for ruins in “ this aggressive 
metropolis,” as Mr. Max Beerbohm has called 
it. Only he of all Londoners, when he was a 


Londoner, has professed any pity—and with 
what delicious wistfulness he has phrased it ! 
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—for the “ unwept, unsung ruins made, not 
by Time, but by the ruthless skill of Labour, 
the ruins of houses not old enough to be 
sacrosanct, nor new enough to Keep pace with 
the demands of a grasping and plethoric com- 
munity.””’ I wonder whether Mr. Beerbohm 
was in London when the house-breakers began 
to lay their heavy hands upon Devonshire 
House. If the razure of a club-house of no 
particular distinction in Hanover Square could 
move him to inky tears, what incomparable 
lamentations 
might not have 
been wrung from 
his pen at the 
spectacle of that 
ducal palace, 
which could boast 
no architectural 
magnificence, yet 
had been a land- 
mark of London’s 
social history 
since 1735,gaping 
to the sky! How- 
ever, if the lure 
of Italian skies 
kept our prince of 
essayists from 
witnessing Lon- 
don’s purest 
azure through the 
top windows of 
what was once the 
home of Geor- 
giana Duchess of 
Devonshire, and 
coaxing with his 
verbal magic the 
frightened hud- 
dling company of 
once vivacious 
ghosts, the en- 
chanting duchess herself, the amazing Charles 
James Fox,andthe rest,awayfrom the dread noise 
of pickaxe and crane-chains, perhaps the art of 
Mr. Job Nixon may with its own significance 
of actuality supply the deficiency. Here, in 
“The Demolition of Devonshire House,” we 
are shown all that we need to see of the great 
house going to its doom with pathetic dignity, 
knowing its function at an end, its site clam- 
oured for at a fabulous premium. Such a 
theme was just one to appeal to Mr. Nixon’s 
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Henry Irving, as he once told me, had to pay 
three hundred a year more rental than his 
neighbour in the flat below. 


individuality, influenced always in his choice of 
subject, it would seem, by the scope which 
its incidental features offer for pictorial 
invention. 

Originally trained in Staffordshire to make 
engravings for the decoration of pottery, and, 
subsequently, a student under Sir Frank 
Short in the Engraving School at South 
Kensington, where he is now assistant to 
Mr. Malcolm Osborne, Mr. Nixon was the 
first winner of the Prix de Rome for engraving, 
and he signalized that event with his memor- 
able “ Italian Festa.” He handles the burin 
with extraordinary facility, and line-engraving 
is, I believe, his favourite method of work 
upon the copper. This interesting plate was 
wrought with the burin, though here and there 
one fancies the drypoint has lent its tonal 
aid. Mr. Nixon is no sentimentalist ; he has a 
keen eye for actualities in pictorial conditions, 
and, as he watched the destruction of the 
historic house, perhaps he gave never a thought 
to Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire, or the 
generations of brilliant company that had 
revelled within the walls, and gone up and 
down the famous staircase; but he found vital 
factors of design, with appropriate balance of 
light and shade, in the dark, mutilated facade, 
and the broken interior with the sunlight 
following up the intrusive work of the pick- 
axes, and the Berkeley Hotel looking on with 
smiling windows, and the lines of the great 
crane and the movable ones with their smoking, 
vertical boilers, and the rails and the cuttings. 
And these, together with all the human and 
material elements of the multifarious activity 
engaged in the work of destruction, he has 
brought into a design of extraordinary anima- 
tion. The workmen, singly or in groups, 
respond with variety of movement, attitude, and 
character to Mr. Nixon’s observation, and 
everywhere one’s attention is engaged, with 
never a flagging of interest, by something 
going on towards the ruthless work in hand. 
But one gentle touch of Nature appeals from 
the background. If Mr. Nixon’s print insists 
on no sentiment of the past, it preserves for us 
in a few stems and branches of trees a glimpse 
of that garden which had seen so much of 
beauty, grace, and elegance, heard so much of 
wit, gallantry, and politics, for the mere 
privilege of looking into which from the 
windows of his flat in Stratton Street Sir 
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MR. HAROLD WRIGHT’S LECTURE ON PRINTS. 


Mr. Harold Wright is indefatigable in his 
efforts to spread a knowledgeable appreciation 
of fine prints. With a ripe experience acquired 
in collecting choice examples for his own 
delight, or dealing in them for the pleasure 
and profit of others, he has for some time past 
been lecturing here, there, and everywhere on 
modern etchings. He has now widened his 
lecture-range, and, recently, at the Carnegie 
Library, Hammersmith, as at various other 
institutions where knowledge is earnestly 
sought at the lecturer’s mouth, Mr. Wright, 
relaxing for the nonce the austere attitude in 
which he is wont to catch the auctioneer’s eye 
at Christie’s or Sotheby’s, was to be heard 
discoursing genially on “‘ Some Famous En- 
gravings and Etchings,” with lantern slides 
illustrating his comments. After briefly ex- 
plaining the various technical methods of the 
print-makers, he ran through the centuries in 
which the copper-plate has been a medium of 
beauty. From the fifteenth century with the 
graven line of Diirer, Schongauer, Man- 
tegna, Campagnola, and the other masters of 
Germany and Italy, Mr. Wright led his hearers 
into the sixteenth with the Little Masters, 
Lucas Van Leyden, and our own first native 
engraver of importance, William Rogers. When 
the lecturer arrived at the seventeenth century, 
and found himself confronted with such 
master-etchers as Rembrandt, Van Dyck, 
Claude, and Hollar, and the great line- 
engravers of France, such as Claude Mellan 
and Nanteuil, he must have looked jealously at 
the clock, and wished he could devote the rest 
of the evening to them. But the eighteenth 
century was waiting with all the mezzotinters 
and the stipple-engravers, and we know how 
they are apt to tempt with anecdote. Besides, 
were there not Hogarth, Piranesi, Goya—each 
a lecture in himself, if time permitted ? Then 
there was the nineteenth century still to come, 
with the etching revival—and Meryon, Haden, 
Whistler, Legros. And, of course, Muirhead 
Bone, Cameron, McBey, and Forain were 
bound to have a look in, though it was neces- 
sarily a very little one. Altogether a bountiful 
evening of print-talk. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of APOLLO. 


Dear Si1r,—Students of armour in general, and those in 
particular who are interested in the history and development 
of the Greenwich School of Armourers, must have welcomed 
Major Charles Ffoulkes’s article on An Armour by 
Jacob Halder, in the October number of APOLLO. Major 
Ffoulkes has signalized his return to “ the active list ” by 
clearing up the long-vexed question of Jacobe’s identity, 
and giving a well-merited, but long delayed, guietus to the 
Topf tradition. 

Concurring, as I must do, in Major Ffoulkes’s principal 
thesis, I should, however, like to join issue with him upon 
some of his facts and upon the conclusions that he draws 
from them. In the first place, there are not three but five 
documents relating to Jacobe’s appointment in 1598—the 
Grant of June 24,* a Latin copy of the same,t John Lee’s 
letter,{ W(illiam ?) Cholmley’s letter of August 4,§ and W. 
Temple’s letter also of August. In the second place, both 
Cholmley’s letter, which contains the passage : ““ My Lord 
has bestowed on me the office in the Tower which Henry 
Jacob lately held,” and Temple’s confirmatory letter in 
which occurs the sentence : “ Jacob’s place is now disposed 
Of; xAepixos KAepixwros (Cholmley’s nickname) hath 
obtained it,” bear date in August, 1599 and not 1598. 
Thirdly, the Latin Grant gives the name of Jacobe’s prede- 
cessor as Mr. William Fowkes and not Captain Thomas 
Foulkes. 

In summarizing the evidence, as he gives it, Major 
Ffoulkes comes to the very natural conclusion from “ the 
fact that his (Jacobe’s) life appointment as Keeper of the 
Queen’s Hand-guns was conferred upon another man in 
1598 . . . that he died in that year.” A further reference, 
however, to Jacobe in a contemporary document, which has 
escaped Major Ffoulkes’s search, proves conclusively that 
he was still living in 1600. In a Lay Subsidy Roll for that 
year is embodied a list of the Quene’s Servauntes in the 
Hundred of Blackheath.4_ This list includes the names of 
“ Jacob Halder, alien,” “ John Lee, gent,” deputy Master 
of the Armoury, of William Boreman and possibly those of 
other Greenwich armourers. Records unfortunately fail to 
reveal the reason for Jacobe’s loss, after one year, of his life 
office, which, from its nature, must have been a sinecure. 
Probably even the light work which this post entailed was 
too much for his failing energies, and he returned to Black- 
heath to end his days within sight, and almost within sound, 
of the forges at which, for forty years, he had served so 
loyally and well. 

I do not follow Major Ffoulkes when he says that “ the 
same hand (i.e. Jacobe’s) is found on the title of the third 
suit which is the subject of these notes,” and I am therefore 
even less able to agree with him that the evidence is “‘ quite 
sufficient to establish once and for all the fact that ” the 
third Lee armour was “made by Jacobe Halder.” 
Examination of the ““ Armourers’ Album ” reveals that the 


* Cal. State Pap., Domestic, Elizabeth, 1598, p. 65. : 
T Ibid., 1595, p. 149. 
+ Hatfield Papers (R.H.M.C.), VIII, p. 242. 
§ Ibid., IX, p. 271. 
Ibid., IX, p. 340. 
@ Transactions of the Greenwich Antiquarian Soc., I, pt. 6; pp. 
391-2. 
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majority of the titles to the various drawings are in the 
handwriting of Jacobe. The conception and execution of 
the greater part of this MS., whatever its purpose, must, we 
may feel assured, have been his work and part and parcel 
of his duties as Master Workman at Greenwich. On 
relinquishing his duties in 1598 the charge of keeping this 
register, the A/bum, up to date, would fall upon his suc- 
cessor. We should therefore expect to find the later 
drawings in the MS., those executed after this year, bearing 
inscriptions in another or other hands. This, in fact, we do 
find, and one of the drawings so superscribed is that 
depicting the third armour of Sir Henry Lee. Taking the 
title on this drawing—‘“ S' Harry Lea, M' of the Armore ” 
—and comparing it letter by letter with the inscriptions on 
the drawings of the first Lee armour, the Worcester armour, 
and the other early armours which bear titles in Jacobe’s 
undoubted hand, any possibility of the identity of the two 
hands is at once disproved. The new Master Workman 
writes “‘ S' Harry Lea,” in place of “‘ Ser Henry Lee.” His 
initial “‘ S ” bears no resemblance to those written by Jacobe, 
and the same criticism applies to his “ H,” his “ A,” and 
his final “‘e” in “ Armore,” his “r,” his “a,” and his 
method of writing “‘ the.” It would therefore be incorrect 
to suggest that the drawing of the third Lee armour bears an 
inscription in Jacobe’s hand ; and it is still more incorrect to 
state that it “‘ bears Jacobe’s autograph signature.” Jacobe 
scrupulously records every harness or portion thereof made 
by him. Were the title to this drawing actually in his hand 
it would be indisputable evidence that he did not build this 
armour. Being in another hand it proves nothing whatever 
either way. The new Master Workman may not have 
known, or may not have cared, who was responsible for this 
armour. 

Major Ffoulkes, from the slight evidences present in the 
armour itself, hazards that it must have been built for Sir 
Henry Lee in 1590, or but slightly later. He then proceeds, 
that “it is quite within the bounds of probability that he 
had this armour made for his last tournament (on November 
17, 1590), after which his allegiance to the Queen was no 
longer that of Champion.” Three things individually 
militate against this supposition; taken together they 
entirely disprove it. Referring to the monogram of Ann 
Vavasour, Lee’s mistress, which appears upon various 
portions of the armour, Major Ffoulkes himself says : “ it 
is inconceivable that Lee would have dared to appear as 
Champion at tournaments before his very jealous Queen 
with another woman’s monogram engraved over his heart.” 
But too much stress must not be laid upon the value of this 
evidence. Lee was an old man at this date, nor had he ever 
stood to the Queen in the position enjoyed by Hatton, 
Leicester, or Essex. Moreover, Elizabeth’s outraged 
feelings did not prevent her stopping in August 1592, at 
Quarrendon, Bucks, with Sir Henry and his mistress. 
Again, why should Sir Henry have had an armour specially 
built for use on the very last occasion on which he was to 
appear as Queen’s Champion ? He had two good armours 
still in store at Greenwich. And lastly, what possible use 
could a “ field armour ” be upon such an occasion? The 
“pieces of exchange” provided with this harness are 
intended to meet every possible emergency likely to occur 
during a campaign; but no single “ double piece ” occurs 
for use either at the tilt or in the tourney. 
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It is, I think, possible to arrive at a satisfactory con- 
clusion with regard to the date of this armour and the 
circumstances under which it was built, by an examination 
of the armour itself and of the foregoing facts and infer- 


ences. Major Ffoulkes has demonstrated on his own 
evidence that it was built after 1590. We know that it was 
registered in the Album in 1598 or later, but this by no 
means precludes the possibility that it was built by Jacobe 
previous to his retirement. On April 23, 1597, Sir Henry 
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received his Garter, and some indication of this honour, had 
it been already conferred, would assuredly have been 
included in the scheme of enrichment when this harness 
was built. Lastly, as already noted, it is a “‘ field armour.” 
In default of any other hypothesis these facts seem to register 
with the belief, that I have long held, that this harness was 
built for Sir Henry in 1595-1596, in preparation for Essex’s 
expedition to Cadiz in 1596, in which he took part. 
CHARLES R. BEARD. 


LETTER FROM PARIS 


By LOUIS DUPRE 


T in terra pax hominibus bone voluntatis . . .” 

Perhaps the only men with good will are the artists. 

The diplomatists certainly are not, else they would 

travel about like the former Minister of Education, 
de Monzie, for their own humane feelings, and speak of the 
spiritual co-operation of the nations. Firmin Gémier, the 
director of the Théatre Odéon, has gone to Berlin to found 
the theatrical league of nations. Each nation is to unite its 
theatrical people into a national assembly, and send 
delegates to the international committee in Paris to lay 
before it, for judgment, the selected plays, which are 
finally to be produced in Paris. The musicians have had 
a similar arrangement for three years, only they vary the 
place of their festival. 

If this plan is carried out it may lend a certain amount 
of ambition to the theatrical life of Paris. For there is 
plenty of talent among producers and actors here; it is 
only the repertoire that is in such a bad way. According 
to an assertion of Gozzi’s, which Goethe has handed down, 
and Georges Polti has recently pointed out in a book pub- 
lished by the Mercure de France, only thirty-six different 
dramatic situations are possible; the Parisian Boulevard 
stage has sometimes given the impression that there is 
only one. Apart from a few foreign performances nothing 
has really been done in the very noble, though not very 
acoustical, theatre of the Exhibition by Perret, who has 
been quite ridiculously accused of plagiarism by Van der 
Velde; debates have been held there, bad concerts have 
been arranged, and amateurs have been allowed to disgrace 
themselves. 

The “ Vieux Colombier,” once the scene of Copeau’s 
fame, is now again attempting dramatic flights, after a 
year of the cinema, with hyper-realistic interludes. Sixty- 
six authors, without speciality, open to all tendencies, and 
serviceable to talent alone, have united into a sort of co- 
operative society under Henri Bidon, and call themselves, 
strangely enough, “ Théatre des Jeunes Auteurs.” Judging 
by the first rehearsals, neither the authors nor their works 
are particularly young. It could rather be said of the 
actors. M. Gabriel Marcel, the author of the opening 
piece, “‘ La Chapelle Ardente,” thinks more than French 
dramatists are wont to, which has an unpleasant effect upon 
the audience, but his plot is lifeless, and the characters 
vanish in the three acts of tiresome psychology. Had 
the following comedy, “ Simite,” by Claude-Roger Marx, 
not had a jolly idea, a dialogue full of quick repartee, and 
a charming young actress, Mile. Falconetti, one would 
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have gone home disappointed and annoyed. Meanwhile 
the new comedy by Steve Passeur, “ Un bout de fil coupé 
en deux,” has proved to be a complete failure. What is 
the use of brains when breath is wanting ? They ought all 
to go to school to Strindberg; he is but rarely given in 
France; at the moment an excellent production of the 
“Dance of Death” can be seen at the “ Oeuvre,” but 
nine-tenths of Strindberg’s works are unknown. The 
German theatre has been through Strindberg, and this is 
noticeable in the results. The greatest achievement is 
accomplished by Pitoeff. Shaw’s “ Saint Joan,” which is 
nearing the hundredth performance, with that extra- 
ordinary, simple-minded, childlike, and touching Ludmilla 
Pitoeff in the name-part, alternates in the repertoire with 
the “ Juif du Pape,” by Edmond Fleg. This is a half- 
legendary, half-historical tale of how Pope Clement VII 
saves a Jew from the hands of the Inquisition. It is a 
drama of peace, Christianity and Judaism forming, so to 
speak, psychological components of the same feeling—the 
love of peace. This gives the play actuality. It might have 
been given as a festive performance in Locarno. Pitoeff 
has sketched out and painted the twelve scenes with a 
true devotion to the poetry. 

The event of the month was the appearance of the 
Spanish company at the “ Femina.” The poet and drama- 
tist, Gregorio Martinez Sierra, has, after ten years of hard 
work, created a Spanish theatre of modern style after the 
precise but somewhat overladen productions of Mme. 
Maria Guerrero and her husband, Diaz de Mendoza. 
To-day he has at his disposal a splendid company, with 
Mme. Catalina Barcena as the greatest star. In his own 
plays, such as “ Cancion de Cuna,” “ Rosina es fragil,” 
““ Sueno de una noche de agosto,” as well as in “ La 
Chica del Gato,” by Carlos Arniches, this incomparable 
actress has had the opportunity to amaze the Parisians 
with her youth, the loveliness of her movements, her clear 
and sonorous voice, her human cordiality, her commanding 
glance, her eloquent smile, her affecting tears, and has 
earned the name of a Spanish Réjane. 

From this event we pass to a sensation. That which 
has been admired in detail for years at Claridge’s, in the 
music-halls, in night clubs, of which the younger musicians 
of Paris, from Poulenc and Milhaud to Benoist Méchin 
and Anthiel, have been dreaming, what the fascinating 
pianist, Jean Wiener, together with the Hungarian 
painter, Ladislas Medgyes, have literally anticipated in 
their “ Arc-en-ciel ” at the Théatre Beriza, has now been 
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accomplished in the “‘ Revue Négre ” at the Champs Elysées. 
Presented by Caroline Dudley, with music by Spencer 
Williams, and produced by Louis Douglas, the scenery is 
very burlesque and Parisian—the work of Covarrubias. 
The jazz is well syncopated, though not of the choice 
finesse of a Billy Arnold, and the setting has really been 
frenchified. But Josephine Baker, the star of “ Chocolate 
Dandies” and “ Shuffle Along,” who will impart the 
Charleston to the Parisians just as surely as Tahra Bey 
proved, in his Fakir school, his invulnerableness to the 
knife of the Apache, has all the genius of her race, and 
is, perhaps in truth, the “Venus noire” who haunted 
Beaudelaire. 

The opera, more backward than anything in Paris, able 
to indulge beside Chaliapine in a Ganna Walska, is pro- 
ducing now one of those hopeless super-films, an arrange- 
ment of Flaubert’s “‘ Salammb6,” by Pierre Marodon, and 
one can only regret that it disturbs the music of Florent 
Schmitt. 

A better wind blows at the Opéra-Comique. The new 
directors, Louis Masson and Georges Ricon, promise all 
manner of interesting novelties with first-class artists, and 
intend to arrange matinées of symphony and chamber 
music. 

The concert season has begun badly. The “‘ Comoedia ” 
has tried to present a second-class music-hall imitator who 
calls himself Betove, but whose real name is Levy, as a 
serious musician, composer, and pianist. But the audience 
appears to have been taken in. The symphony concerts 
cannot dispense with Wagner, Franck, and Saint-Saéns ; 
Honegger’s “ Roi David ” continues its triumph; the new 
sonata for violin, by Roussel, lacks the usual inspiration 
of nymphs. Lola Bossan, formerly a singer of Russo- 
Hungarian extraction, has brought together a somewhat 
doubtful philharmonic orchestra, for which she intends to 
invite foreign conductors. So long as these are as bad as 
the Hungarian Court conductor, Bernhard Tittel, who 
conducted Mahler’s “ Kindertotenlieder ” so shockingly 
for her first concert, it matters little. But one 
cannot expect a really great conductor, as for example 
Stokowski, to accept such a task. Georges Antheil, 
who has not been eaten up by the niggers in Africa, and 
who has just finished an opera out of a fragment of 
“ Ulysses,” by Joyce, and to whom the second number of 
* This Quarter,” published in Italy by Ezra Pound, is 
dedicated, has discovered in his “ Ballet Mécanique,” 
written for a film by Leger, “‘ the new and true dimensions 
of music and its basic principles which ensure larger and 
almost endless forms.” Pleyel has aroused attention by 
having a score written for sixteen pianos, a xylophone, 
drum, and kettledrums, arranged for a mechanical piano. 

The weekly concerts entitled “ Musique Vivante ” 
signify a new institution in the musical life of Paris. For 
ten minutes a chapter of old music is executed theoretically 
and practically; this is followed by a discussion of the 
first performances of the past week, with a partial rendering 
of the works; a third part with the co-operation of the 
authors themselves anticipates the musical events of the 
week to come, and lately a musical chamber of horrors has 
been added, the first attraction being a demonstration 
ad aures of the “ prayer of a young girl.” .This splendid 
idea for popularization originated with the writers on 
music, Bender and Léon Vallas, and has met with great 
success. 

Another happy innovation and a device for avoiding 


the cost of publicity and taxes are the élite concerts of 
the Revue Musicale, held in the music-room of the Baroness 
de Mattos-Vieira' About a hundred francs for the season 
of ten concerts enables one to hear the greatest artists in 
all the privacy of a drawing-room. That is certainly a 
decided step forward in the urgent need for reform in the 
concert world. The musical experiences of the month 
were Plevitzkaia and Chaliapine, both appearing as a 
Fata Morgana of that Russia which we know from the 
works of Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, and Gorki. 

I have reserved the art events for the end. Here one 
should record, above all, the great date for living art : the 
artistic ascension of the Douanier Rousseau. His “ Char- 
meuse de serpent ” has been purchased for the Louvre. 

About twenty pictures by Rousseau are to be seen at 
the Maison de Blanc, including the kind-hearted rabbit 
with the cabbage leaf and two carrots, the cart with a 
white horse, and a family of five in their Sunday attire, 
the tropical forest with the tigers’ assault, the monkeys 
with glowing fruit, suburban landscape motives with bare 
canals and dismal fortifications, and well-arranged flower- 
pieces. All this holiday world of pious simplicity will 
certainly not convince everybody of the necessity of the 
Louvre acquisition. I have seen most of the pictures in 
the house of their owner, the painter, Antoine Villard, 
hanging beside Van Goghs, Gauguins, and others. They 
outshine even the masters because they have no problem 
of colour or composition, and because they are painted 
neither with passion nor with ability, but solely with love. 

At Bing’s there is an exhibition of Modigliani consisting 
of forty-four portraits and nude studies. Modigliani’s life 
of poverty and sickness is well known, and the way in 
which his fame began immediately after his early death. 
Every new raking together of his scattered artistic remains 
proves the distinction, purity, and strength of his art. 

To those who were laughed at and misjudged in their 
lifetime we can add a third, still living, round whom con- 
troversy rages : the Swiss painter, Paul Klee, who shows 
thirty-nine pictures at the Galerie Vavin Raspail. Beside 
Kokoschka he is, perhaps, the most noteworthy among the 
younger German painters. His work upsets all theories 
of racial influence. Refusing to be bound by visible 
forms, almost in terror of the materialistic, scribbling 
childishly, suggesting everything only in essentials, lyrically, 
mystically, with de-materialized colour, he is led away by 
such themes as the “ fire-wind,” a bird in November, a 
collection of figures, Pierrot in prison, seventeen maniacs, 
the city of the believers, and the like. He says of himself, 
in a leaf of his diary : “ I cannot be comprehended in this 
world. For I live as much with the dead as with the 
unborn. A little nearer to the heart of creation than is 
usual, but not, by a long way, near enough.” 

Marc Chagall, a visionary like Klee, and naively 
symbolic like Rousseau, shows ‘“ Aux Quatre Chemins,” 
grotesquely tragic drawings and engravings which threaten 
the Last Judgment. The soft visions of Eugeniusz Zac 
chez Devambez, very decorative in their dull, dreamy 
colouring, give pleasure and sell well. A nude figure 
reclining in a landscape, another with a viaduct in the 
background, a third seated holding a mask of R. Th. 
Borshard (Galerie Marcel Bernheim) in blue and rose-red 
colours show the happy development of this joyous hymn- 
like talent. His female forms sound like melodies out 
of the unrest of the landscape accompaniment. 

The good old days in South America, with all the 
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comfort of calashes and the bright pomp of costumes at 
weddings, dances, and banquets, live again in the large 
book of wall-paintings by Pedro Figari at Druet’s. He 
would be the right man for the decoration of Prosper 
Merimée’s “‘ Carosse du Saint Sacrement.” 

In the pictures by Hermine David one always finds a 
happy company in a rather theatrical landscape. To this 
happy company belongs Jean Guignebert, who knows all 
the old French chansons so well and is ever ready to oblige. 
Hermine David has just illustrated some of them in a 
charming album of lithographs. 

Surrounded by Old Masters in his childhood, and 
therefore discouraged, Henry C. Lee has been led to 
painting by his love of Nature through geology and botany. 
He is said to have painted over 800 water-colours of the 
wild flora of New York. His landscapes at Durand 
Ruel’s show breadth and certainty of technique and a 
great deal of devotion. 

There are almost as many exhibitions as concerts. 
Next time I will again begin with them. 
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As a curiosity I will only mention that the sailor 
Maisonneuve collects rare shells on his voyages and makes 
of these extraordinary ghost-like portraits and masks on 
dark drapery (Galerie Visconti). That brings me to the 
subject of the ethnographical museum at the Trocadéro, 
for which something ought to be done. The library is in 
disorder, uncatalogued, and inaccessible. The splendid 
Mexinan collections of Rivet slumber in the cellars, more 
than 40,000 objects from the African colonies are not 
classified, and so forth. The Government has no money 
for this. But there are surely always people in the world 
who have money for such things. 

It is gratifying that the Bibliotheque Nationale is making 
progress. This winter it is at last possible to read books 
in the afternoon because electric light has been installed, 
and a photographic process is to enable a provisional 
catalogue to be prepared within a measurable space of time, 
the printed catalogue reaching only to the letter L. But 
two and a-half million francs are required to arrange a news- 
paper room. Here, too, a rich man could become famous. 


LETTER FROM BERLIN 


By OSCAR BIE 


FTER Pavlova, the Massary operette, the opening 
of the municipal opera, and several first nights at 
theatres under new direction, the first art events 
of the autumn were over, and there was a fort- 

night’s rest. Now things are in full swing again. Pirandello 
is visiting us with his Roman company, the opera of the 
Moscow Art Theatre is coming, and the exhibitions are 
beginning. The “ Juryfreien” (Independents) are out 
again by the Lehrter Station, and their unconcern has a 
double advantage in these busy days. The painter Sand- 
kuhl shows quite a remarkable performance there every 
year, and perhaps it has never been so interesting to wander 
round these galleries that belong to no particular tendency 
as this time. It is curious that without being very critically 
minded one walks round and picks out this or that; to see 
every one of the 1,500 numbers would be beyond human 
capacity. 

The first rooms are devoted to monumental works. We 
see here a powerful “ Bearing of the Cross,” in light colours, 
which Burmann is preparing for some small church. There 
is also the interesting animated painting representing some 
episode in Athens, which the University of Jena has 
commissioned so modern a painter as Crodel to execute; 
and the splendid cartoons of saints by Schelhasse, full of 
certainty and style. A whole collection of Schlemmer 
gives a taste of that essentially plastic treatment with sharp 
modelling, which has here found a master, consistent in 
striving for structure even in motives such as “ Rest,” 
“Rome,” or “ A Passer-by,” where spiritual associations 
play a part. A number of frescoes are scattered about, the 
most interesting being Haltingberg’s “ Judith” and the 
“ Holy Family.” The centre of the room is occupied by 
Kolbe’s “ Annunciation,” a fine male nude with the right 
hand raised. 

The second room continues this theme with a number of 
modern mosaics, mostly carried out by the famous firm of 
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Heinersdorff, which has kept so many modern artists busy. 
There are the works by Dulberg of a more ornamental 
nature, and the beautiful Swedish mosaics by Forseth in 
a happy old style. But Cesar Klein is also here, and 
certain modern painters who are interested to see their 
world of forms stylized in mosaic. 

Then comes the great surprise. The next three central 
rooms have been transformed into an immense garden, 
which the best florists of Berlin have laid out with a mass of 
trees, flower-beds, paths, niches, and vistas, and this 
garden has been made use of to show how fine sculpture 
can look when well placed in such surroundings. At the 
end of the perspective stands the solid “ Workman’s 
Mother ” by Pagels, and other works, some of which are 
coloured, are so admirably arranged all around that the 
eye is moved in no ordinary way by this applied art. 
Adjoining this is a room where we can survey modern 
garden-planning, of course only in drawings and photo- 
graphs, which have to be mentally translated into full-blown 
reality. The age of sentimentality in landscape has passed, 
the formal style has conquered, but it is not merely a 
return to the Renaissance, but rather an attempt to apply 
to this branch the principles of space and colour that have 
been tested in sculpture and painting. Lesser, Pepinsky, 
and above all Pniower, should be mentioned in the first 
place. Pniower’s round of the sun is one of the most 
interesting experiments of modern garden architecture. 

It is clear that the “‘ Juryfreien ” lay especial stress on 
the applied arts, which is perfectly right, for absolute art, 
as one can see in the remaining rooms, has become so 
uncertain that the firm support of practice can only do it 
good. These remaining rooms are well hung to disclose 
the different personalities and conventions in works of 
various tendencies that have been produced in the studios, 
and do not always come before the public eye. Pure 
cubism has surely outlived itself. There are also not many 
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of such symbolical paintings of light effects as Kampmann’s 
problematic ‘“‘ Maternity.” Everywhere there is an 
attempt to gain ground again, but some uncertainty as to 
where exactly to tread. Everything is mixed up: an 
artist of form like Gawell, the material still-lifes of Hauth, 
the fluid colours of Keudell, the rich landscape by Degner, 
the textile manner of Kerschbaumer, the decorative 
robustness of Schmidt-Rottloff, the mere brilliance of 
Ewald, Segal’s prismatic houses, the contour-technique of 
Waske, a graceful frieze of the children’s paradise by 
Hallweg, and above all the great collection of Wollheims, 
the young Dusseldorf artist, who with his wild tempera- 
ment and his sensual imagination belongs, in spite of all 
his technical defects, to the advanced group, and is a 
leader in the nature of an essayist. All these and many 
others have now to agree among themselves. But there is 
much work behind it all, good-will, faith, and love, and one 
feels the pulse of art in all their spasms and doubts. 

A curiosity is appended—a room of Abyssinian paintings, 
collected by Walter Fuchs. The wisdom of Solomon’s 
descendants is not very remarkable. Their painting is 
flat, naive, arranged in rows, and strictly adheres to certain 
motives. But the influence of Europe is felt only in 
substance, not in style. The profile signifies contempt. 
Full face means saintliness. The head as the most important 
part of the human body may be enlarged. It is an art of 
rules in which much that still moves us greatly has already 
become rigid. Therein lies the connection and the lesson. 

*x * * * 

So far, this winter has not brought many surprises. 
The concerts are going on as usual, perhaps a little reduced 
owing to the economic conditions, and therefore not much 
concerned with novelties, for these never attract the public. 
The large subscription concerts are well attended, a few 
stars have had a great success, the rest remains questionable. 
The operette and the wireless detract a great deal of 
interest. A new operette has been given meanwhile in the 
theatre of the West, ‘“ Orlow,” with music by Granich- 
stadten, not exactly rich in new ideas, but combining in 
an able mesh all the fashions of this kind: a regular 
jazz-band, Balalaika music, Tango, Boston and the Blues. 
The finales are very fully worked out, but in the last act 
the story drops into a variety show. A dispossessed 
Russian prince, now a mechanic by profession, tries to 
sell the Orlow diamond in order to win the favour of a 
beloved dancer. It is carried out not without interest, but 
on the first night it lasted such an endless time that weariness 
was inevitable. The famous Hubert Marischka has a part 
admirably suited to him, and Lee Seidel shows a certain 
amount of temperament. 

The greatest interest is directed towards opera. The 
development of the municipal opera is followed with the 
closest attention, and one realizes how difficult it is for 
Bruno Walter to achieve the final quality he desires. His 
personality produces a great effect, and many visit the 
theatre for his sake. His chief success was “ Don Pas- 
quale.” One knows this delightful production with 
Ivogiin, in which he and she evoke all the lightness of 
southern art. Walter himself has assisted in the manage- 
ment after his valuable experience in Munich. Otherwise 
his influence does not generally reach the outer appearance 
of the stage which is still encumbered by evil inheritances. 
He conducted “ Aida” in that terrible setting of mis- 
understood modern decoration that came down to him. 

A great guest sings the name-part, Dusolina Giannini, 


who has already drawn the public at concerts through her 
bewitching elocution. She is so young, and her appearance 
is so disadvantageous, certainly not an ideal Aida; even her 
voice seemed at first not clear, short of breath, and not 
essentially dramatic. But she develops. The sweet tone 
becomes free, soars in sonorous cadences, and rises to a 
mastery of art which carries the wonderful material and 
the brilliant technique to victory. In the Nile scene the 
effect is so powerful that a storm of approbation breaks out 
in the middle of the music. There have been Aidas who 
experienced their part more passionately, but since Destinn 
it has, perhaps, never been so beautifully sung. Carl 
Martin Oehman, the tenor, stands beside her. He is a 
discovery of this theatre—a splendid, even, metallic voice 
with an undoubted future. It is reported that the State 
opera wanted to have him, but that the expense of a new 
engagement was not sanctioned. The rest was fair, but 
the spirit of Walter, who has roused up the orchestra and 
the whole ensemble beyond belief, shone throughout the 
evening. 

The State opera can afford to be less concerned with 
stars, for its company, though declining, has still soloists 
of a very respectable standard. But nothing new is at- 
tempted. The “ Africanerin ” is being studied, which, in 
spite of its fine passages, is, for me at least, the most 
antiquated, the most false example of opera. True, 
Barbara Kemp is in the name-part, and renews the old 
music through the power of her dramatic experience to an 
almost undreamed-of impressiveness. Friedrich Schorr 
makes an outstanding Melusco. We dare not think of the 
cast of former times; beside Kemp, there is Jadlowker, 
Joseph Schwarz, Bohnen, and so forth. 

In which direction do the new paths of opera lie ? 
The musical section of the Moscow Art Theatre is paying 
us a visit, and announces its reforms with big words. It is 
about to release us, at last, from the conventions of the 
opera, and offer us a theatre which, in the combination of 
drama, dance and song, produces the work of art of to-day. 
That is easily said. Many have already had such intentions. 
But it remained the charm of opera that no rationalism 
could move it to give up the sweet nonsense. What do the 
Russians do? This branch of Stanislavsky’s institution 
does not limit itself to carry out in music the naturalistic 
unity of mood that the great reformer brought us, but 
draws its sword against the old literature, and begins its 
work, not with a new erection, but with a reconstruction. 
In this respect the first night was passable. Aristophane’s 
“* Lysistrata” was given, with some additional music, and 
with such discipline of the grotesque, with such acrobatic 
symphony, that the production was a masterpiece of 
swinging music in miming speech and song, the splendid 
execution concealing the lack of originality. 

The second night a re-arrangement of “‘ Carmen,” with 
passages left out, whole scenes replaced, new subject in 
the songs, and a transformation of Michaéla into a warning 
chorus was more problematic. The object was to create 
a sort of stage cantata on the fate of a woman between two 
men. But for this purpose one should not use a model of 
an old dramatic opera which in its way is perfect. The 
impudence is less deplorable than the ignorance of at- 
tempting to prove a new theory by pulling to pieces an old 
work. The impulse for purifying the opera would be more 
effective if it was rooted in fresh soil. For apart from this 
mistake one cannot overlook the advantages of the Russian 
movement. The constructive stage, which we know already 
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from Tairoff, is fitted out especially for Lysistrata with a 
revolving abbreviation of the comic Acropolis. The 
harmony of the costumes, the rhythm of the movements, 
the inner dance of dynamic development is, perhaps, of 
even greater consequence than with Tairoff. In “ Carmen,” 
the pictorial realism of the groups sins already against this 
law. The drama is not to be killed, and music wins in the 
end. The Russians have a great artist, Baklanowa, 
remarkably thorough as a singer and actress, untiring, a 
born talent for the stage. She is put in harness both as 
Lysistrata and as Carmen. But on the whole the singing 
in the solos and in the chorus is so uncertain that to our 
ears, accustomed to “ Carmen,” it does not atone for the 
new experiment. We shall see what follows. 
* * *x * *« 

Berlin has no greater concern than the future appearance 
of “‘ Unter den Linden.” The architects have arranged a 
competition, and the designs are exhibited at Wasmuth’s. 
One builds arcades in front of the houses, another piles up 
palatial fagades, but the prize-winner, the Dutchman, Van 
Eesteren, limits himself to a large-featured cubistic arrange- 
ment of buildings. The whole affair has little sense and 
purpose, as owing to our economic conditions, such an 
interference with existing architecture is scarcely imagin- 
able, and in any case it is not likely that a proposition will 
arise for which these suggestions could be made use of. 

Exhibitions showing living works of real art are, on the 
whole, more fruitful, and we have two interesting examples 
of this at the moment. The Academy, at the beginning of 
Unter den Linden, has opened an exhibition of graphic art— 
one used to call this sort of thing black and white, but now, 
through the inclusion of pastels and water-colours, it has 
become fairly colourful, and it is just these pieces that have 
the greatest interest. Obviously in so varied an exhibition 
of small art there is nothing sensational round which a 
crowd gathers. But the general impression is very 
respectable, and although all the rooms are full the 
arrangement is easy to follow. The works of every master 
have been hung together so that they occupy a whole 
section of the wall. Thus Arthur Kampf, with his academic 
drawings, has a larger space, while the works of the more 
impressionistic artists are effectively grouped together. 
Especially remarkable are the light drawings of Kohlhoffauf, 
and the fine colour of Réhricht in his Alpine landscapes, or 
the southern gayness of Max Neumann, who is developing 
so well, and, of course, the powerful colour patterns in all 
manner of genre scenes by Peckstein. Philipp Franck is 
again very pleasant in the solidity of his execution, this time 
mostly of Italian scenery, and we are ever again filled with 
joy by the strong lines of Barlach and the sound form of 
the highly-developed Hofer. While most of the artists 
maintain their former level, one must admit that Ernst 
Fritsch has very profitably heightened his firm, plastic 
mode of expression. Delightful are the portrait drawings 
by Rudolf Grossmann, Wegener, Matisse, Corinth and 
Georg Kaiser. Liebermann, the president, shows his 
latest illustrations to Goethe’s poems, a fine delicate work 
of maturity. It is interesting to observe how he tried 
various motives of enframing before finding the right 
disposition. Operlander occupies a whole wall, and we 
linger with pleasure over his inexhaustible humour. The 
sculptor Fiori has been given a whole room, perhaps a 
little too spacious for this good, but limited, plastic art. 
One is tempted to compare him with Kolbe, who at the 
moment is having a show at Cassires’s, a sort of demonstra- 
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tion against-Lederer’s attacks. The bust of Ebert stands 
in the centre of a collection of his elegant and animated 
works. I should like to refer also to the exhibition of the 
technically sound works of E. R. Weiss at Flechtheim’s, 
and to announce that the Salon Nierendorf, which has 
hitherto occupied apartments over the Secession, has 
opened a large gallery of living art in the Liitzowstrasse, the 
real art centre of Berlin. 

The Secession itself is holding its first exhibition since 
the death of Corinth. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and the 
English and French Ambassadors were present at the 
opening, for it was something of a political event. The 
Secession shows for the first time since the war a com- 
prehensive French collection, and has the intention to 
exhibit in Paris next year. The French pictures are not 
exactly significant. There are famous names such as Derain, 
Friesz, Dufresne, Laurencin, Marquet, Matisse, Picasso, 
Roussel, Utrillo, Signac, Vlaminck, Vuillard, and many 
others, but they are often represented in early or un- 
important works which do not greatly enrich our knowledge. 

The Germans surpass the French here without doubt. 
The five works left by Corinth, the “‘ Ecce Homo,” the 
“ Self-portrait with a Mirror,” “ Walchensee,” “‘ Garden,” 
and “ Flowers,” bring once again before our eyes the 
boundless strength of his temperament, unattained by any 
man living. There are many other good things: the 
Swiss Amiet shows a monumental red “‘ Fruit Harvest,” 
Felixmuller, of Dresden, an interesting industrial land- 
scape in the rain; von Heckendorf, who has grown quieter 
once more, a southern scene; von K6nig stylish portraits ; 
von Oppler new studies of the Russian ballet. There are 
some very delicate portraits by von Oppenheimer and 
von Krauskopf, and interesting ornamental still-life groups 
by Kleinschmidt, who has recently had an exhibition of 
his works at Gurlitt’s. There is so much colour in these 
narrow rooms that it almost threatens to burst them 
asunder. The Secession is looking for a new house. 
Since the death of Corinth no new president has been 
elected, but the work is carried on in his spirit. It is to be 
hoped that the new house will enable the so-far rather 
homely life of the Secession to be better known in the 
world at large. 

* * *x * * 

Johann Strauss has been most successfully féted at the 
State opera at a representation of the “ Zigeunerbaron,” 
which was included in the repertoire for the first time that 
night. It is impossible to imagine the burst of applause 
which Kleiber evoked as he produced, especially in the 
two finales, an almost undreamed-of musical effect. 
Tauber was the tenor, Strozzi the girl, but all the parts, 
even the smallest, were filled with the best people. Ariva- 
tinos has made new decorations which are very original, 
especially the Wiener Platz, in the third act, with a cab- 
stand. There was so much life on the stage, and such joy 
among the audience, that the booking-office can rest content 
for a long time and once again do something for modern 
art. The municipal opera also had its great event, when 
Svogiin sang under the direction of Bruno Walter in the 
Zerbinetta, an operatic achievement without equal at the 
present time. The State lent Ariadne to the city in order 
to make this combination possible. The splendid work 
there will now draw fresh attention, especially that of 
Tietjen, with his animated management, alternating 
between the higher and the lower stage, mixing tragedy 
and buffoonery with great success. 
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In the meantime the Moscow Theatre has continued 
its performances without causing any change in our estima- 
tion of its activity. They gave “ Mamselle Angot” and 
Offenbach’s “Perichole ” again, with various rearrangements 
of the text and the music, which all indicate the stressing 
of revolutionary elements. The production is full of 
sound naturalism, but the singing remains of medium 
quality. There is no question of operatic form. We in 
this country know too well that the musical attitude is 


essential for the life of the opera, and that there is always 
the danger of aggression from the side of the drama. No 
“constructivism,” no transformation into choruses, no 
destruction of old masterpieces is of any avail against this. 
In spite of all the capacities of individual members, 
especially of the indomitable Baklanowa, who lavishes her 
forces every evening as actress and singer in “ Lysistrata,” 
* Carmen,” “ Angot,” and “ Perichole,” it remains little 
more than a disciplined dilettantism. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK 


By 


HE one-hundredth anniversary of the founding of 

the National Academy of Design was celebrated 

on October 17 by an exhibition at the Corcoran 

Gallery in Washington. The N.A.D. is a New 
York art organization, and this is the first time that one of 
its exhibitions has been held outside its home town. 
This centennial exhibition creates a new precedent in 
American art annals as the President of the United States 
personally opened the exhibition. Never before has the 
chief executive of our country taken upon himself the 
active responsibility of personally inaugurating a public 
exhibition of the Fine Arts, and it has remained for the 
National Academy of Design to obtain Presidential sanction 
to an art exhibition for the first time in our history. 

In many ways the exhibition was retrospective and 
adequately covers the hundred years’ life of this art body. 
The growth and progress of art in the United States may 
easily be traced in this comprehensive display. It is largely 
arranged chronologically, and shows how this august body 
seldom allowed the so-called new art to penetrate its 
sacred walls. There are paintings by the early-nineteenth- 
century group that are full of interest, and splendid can- 
vases by Gilbert Stuart, Thomas Sully, Rembrandt Peale, 
and others, until we come within comparatively recent 
times, which include Howard Pyle, Winslow Homer, 
William Chase, Frank Duveneck, Edwin Abbey, John 
Sargent, and the living men of to-day. It will be thus 
seen that everything that the Academy has done is repre- 
sented, and the educational value is not to be under- 
valued. At the conclusion of the Washington exhibition, 
which will continue until the middle of November, the 
collection will be brought to New York, where it will be 
seen at the Grand Central Galleries. 

Although we were not officially represented at the 
Paris Exhibition of Decorative Art, the United States sent 
a representative in the person of Professor Charles R. 
Richards, director of the American Association of Museums, 
to this exhibition to study it, and report upon it. The 
result of this investigation is the announcement that a 
circuit exhibition of a collection of exhibits from Paris 
will shortly commence a tour of important American 
museums. These include the art museums of New York, 
Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, Pittsburg, and Philadelphia. Professor 
Richards visited Paris last May at the head of a commission 
appointed by Secretary of Commerce Hoover to visit the 
exposition and report on such of its features as might 
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accrue to the advantage of American art industries. The 
collection of objects he will bring to America will include 
furniture, ceramics, glass, and paté de verre, inlaid metal- 
work, an ensemble of ironwork, rugs, French woven 
pattern silks, printed cretonnes from England, wall-papers, 
and examples of printing and bookbinding. 

At the Anderson Galleries the Salons of America are 
holding one of the earliest shows of the new season. This 
organization, which was founded by the late Hamilton 
Easter Field, may now be considered as an established 
institution. Its main reason for existence being to give 
new talent an unrestricted hearing, one can always depend 
upon finding interesting work at its shows. Gustav 
Gwozdecki, who is well known for his still-life studies, 
and monotypes in which the elementary egg-form pre- 
dominated, shows a landscape and a nude. Both are 
painted in an extraordinary powerful way. His paint is 
applied with the sureness and abandon of a virtuoso. 
Wood Gaylor is still naive, and may be considered the 
chronicler par excellence of his artistic friends’ follies, 
both in city studio-land and in the country art colonies. 
Adelaide Lawson, Frank Osborn, and Homer Boss show 
interesting work, while among the water-colours and 
prints Pop Hart, of Coytesville, leads the way. Among 
the sculptors Robert Laurent has a number of carvings 
that show that he is steadily gaining strength. He bids 
fair to become our most interesting sculptor. 

Robert Edmond Jones is showing at the Bourgeois 
Gallery a number of stage designs and models. This 
display includes over thirty designs of productions that he 
has done during the last ten years. As a stage-designer 
he has possibly had a considerable influence on stage-craft 
in America, and the present exhibition shows his own 
development since his initial production of “ The Dumb 
Wife,’ which Granville Barker brought to America in 
1915. Sometimes Mr. Jones’s settings are a trifle too 
austere and simple, but in spite of his leaning towards 
economy of stage decoration, he always invests his scene 
with a dignity that is very expressive. 

Philip de Laszlo is showing portraits at Knoedler’s that 
proclaim him to be a consummate draughtsman. He has 
a gift for painting beautiful women in equally beautiful 
clothes and jewellery. Sometimes he loses interest in the 
hands of his sitters, but such shortcomings may be over- 
looked after one notes his exposition of that grand manner 
in portraying beautiful womanhood, in which textures are 
always given their true value. Although he has not the 
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Demuth’s work is always beautiful. Archipenko, that 
anarchist in sculpture, shows a large figure-painting that 
must not be overlooked. As a sculptor this artist’s essay 
in paint is of considerable interest as it shows his regard 
for form in a new medium, which will, no doubt, give him 
plenty of scope for his imagination and inventive faculty, 
of which he seems to have a superabundance. 

The Basque painters, Ramon and Valentin de Zubiaurre, 
are showing at Dudensings their second New York exhibi- 
tion. They introduce one to types quite different from 
those familiar to us through the paintings of their com- 
patriot, Zuloaga, who is essentially a romanticist. These 
Basque painters are closer in touch with their people, with 
their pilgrims, and folk, and old sailors, and such. The 
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sure camera-like eye of Sargent, yet he invests his canvases 
with a feeling that the former and deceased artist seldom, 
or never, attained. 

Juan Gris, Thomas Benton, Charles Sheeler, and 
Demuth show a number of interesting things at Daniel’s. 


gorgeous Anglada and the poster-like Zuloaga are 
poles apart from Ramon and Valentin, who always 
paint their native Basque country with such feeling and 
insight. 

The Authors’ Club are considering the erection of a 
memorial to Walt Whitman. Although this honour is 
somewhat belated, I am sure that the idea will be welcomed 
by all admirers of this pioneer in literature. The com- 
mittee’s choice of a sculptor to execute this work is being 
eagerly awaited, for it is difficult to imagine at the moment 
who could make a worthy memorial to an American poet 
such as the author of “ Leaves and Grasses.” Whatever 
the result of the committee’s deliberations, the lucky and 
honoured sculptor will sure to be courting trouble. 

Other interesting shows include that of Norwegian art 
at the Brooklyn Museum ; etchings by D. Y. Cameron at 
Kennedy’s ; drawings by Forain at Keppel’s ; and etchings, 
drawings, and lithographs by Daumier, Lautrec, Redon, 
Forain, Legros, Manet, and Guys at Krauschaar’s. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


DIE STILENTWICKLUNG DER HANDZEICHNUNG, 
by HEINRICH LEPORINI. 79 pp., 304 plates. (Manz-Verlag, 
Wien-Leipzig. 

The whole evolution of drawing in Europe from the 
fourteenth to the eighteenth century is here for the first 
time set forth in a connected and systematic form. Herr 
Leporini, keeper of the Albertina, contributes an inter- 
esting introduction, and then follows a series of brief 
notes on the 304 examples reproduced. The selection 
of specimens from so wide an area must have pre- 
sented great difficulties and been very tantalizing: on 
the whole the choice is very well-advised and represen- 
tative, even if some attributions will scarcely com- 
mand much assent, e.g. the one of the reputed Greco, 
Plate 171. The illustrations are well reproduced, and the 
encyclopedic nature of the contents will be bound to make 
this book a work of reference of considerable value to the 
student and collector of Old Master drawings. T. B. 


THOMAS CHIPPENDALE: A STUDY OF HIS LIFE, 

WORK, AND INFLUENCE, by OLIVER BRACKETT. (Hodder 

& Stoughton.) £3 3s. 

In view of the large number of volumes dealing with 
English furniture which have been produced during the 
last twenty years, it is somewhat surprising that this should 
be the first monograph entirely devoted to the work of 
Thomas Chippendale. We know singularly little of 
Chippendale’s life, except that he had two wives and eleven 
children, and died in 1779 at the age of sixty-two ; but his 
own publications and certain existing commercial docu- 
ments have made it possible for Mr. Brackett to trace the 
development of his style through a succession of objects, 
many of which were certainly, and the remainder most 
probably, made by his firm. The appearance in 1754 of 
“The Gentleman and Cabinet-maker’s Director” is a 
landmark in the history of the literature of furniture 
designing ; this work represents the earliest attempt on the 
part of a working cabinet-maker to collect a body of 
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material for the choice of his patrons, and it provides 
further an illustrated repertory of the most interesting 
character for all students of the types of furniture in use in 
England at this date. Chippendale’s output prior to the 
publication of the “‘ Director ” seems to have differed little 
from the work of his contemporaries of the earlier years of 
George II’s reign. The “ Director ” shows the introduction 
to this country of the rococo spirit, which originated in 
France in the early 1720’s at the inspiration of Meissonier. 
It is brightened by the prevalence of motives borrowed 
from Oriental and Gothic art, which combine to form an 
extravagant scheme of decoration, whose often wanton 
unsuitability for practical purposes is compensated to a 
large extent by the gaiety and exuberance which endear it 
to all true lovers of the eighteenth century. Subsequent 
editions of the “ Director” were published in 1755 and 
1762, and it will be observed that Chippendale’s gradual 
abandonment of the more wilfully unpractical of his 
creations paves the way for the arrival of the crowning 
influence of his later life, that of Robert Adam and the 
neo-classicism associated with his name. Exactly how 
early Adam and Chippendale began to work in conjunction 
is not known, but from 1766, in which year they were both 
employed on the decoration of Nostell Priory in Yorkshire, 
a series of bills exists, which throws interesting light on the 
joint activities of the pair. Further, the Soane Museum 
contains an extensive and valuable collection of drawings 
for furniture made by Adam from the year 1762 onwards. 
Mr. Brackett reprints in appendices the accounts for fur- 
nishing Nostell Priory and Harewood House, and from the 
fact that the majority of his plates are drawn from examples 
still existing in these houses and in three others in which 
Chippendale almost certainly worked it will be seen that 
his book is not only a finely illustrated monograph, but an 
important contribution to scholarship. It is, moreover, 
written in a terse and illuminating style, and the reference 
to Horace Walpole’s “ consistent inconsistency ” is par- 
ticularly happy. 
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EAST CHRISTIAN ART, by O. M. Darton. 
Clarendon Press.) Pp. xvi-+ 386, 70 plates. 


Oxford, at the 
105s. net. 

By this sumptuous work, treating East Christian Art 
from the historical side, Mr. Dalton has much increased the 
debt owed to him by all interested in Byzantine art. The 
scholar (if he can afford the price) will regard this as the 
inseparable companion of his studies, though with us he 
will regret that the indices are not adequate. The refer- 
ences, transliterations, and similar details are not always 
accurate or consistent. 


In an introductory chapter Mr. Dalton calls attention to 
the essentially dogmatic character of ecclesiastical art, 
devoted to the representation of events and the exposition 
of definite beliefs. Still, since the artists employed were 
subjected to other influences of an Oriental! character, an 
appreciation of decorative design was introduced, and even 
historical subjects were treated on inherited principles. In 
a geographical survey, he traces the sources and channels of 
Eastern influence in Early Christian art in all countries 
between Ireland and India. A long chapter on architecture 
(unhappily unaided by plans) analyses carefully the types 
of churches and their distribution. The notes on secular 
buildings are very useful, as there is a mistaken assumption 
that Byzantine architects were concerned only with 
ecclesiastical buildings. Attention might be drawn to the 
structural weakness of Byzantine building, due largely to 
the practice of using rubble masonry compounded of a 
heterogeneous collection of older materials. In many cases, 
in spite of good planning, walls were too weak to bear the 
= and great domes themselves were not sufficiently 
solid. 


The chapter on sculpture is too short and, except for 
ivories, not altogether successful. No notice, for instance, 
is taken of the important sixteenth-century drawings of 
the column of Arcadius recently published by Freshfield. 
In view of the Egyptian obelisks at Rome and Con- 
stantinople, no surprise need be felt about the ease with 
which heavy marbles were transported in the Mediter- 
ranean in late Roman and Byzantine times. Painting, in 
which mosaic and illumination are included, claims the 
longest chapter and is well handled. In dealing with 
metal work, jewellery, and enamels, Mr. Dalton makes a 
particularly valuable contribution. 


The brevity of the section on pottery shows how 
little attention has been paid to this important subject, 
which should prove of the greatest service in dating 
monuments. The pottery found in excavating an Early 
Christian site in the Near East demands the same care 
as that of a Philistine town. A welcome account of 
textiles reminds us that we do possess fragmentary, but 
splendid, relics of Byzantine and other Early Christian 
weavings. This part might have been expanded, and 
yet perhaps too much space is given to Sir A. Stein’s 
latest discoveries in Chinese Turkestan, for their im- 
portance as regards East Christian art is after all indirect. 
Here, as in the final chapter on ornament, we feel the chief 
interest lies in the discussion of the rival theories about the 
main influences at work in the formation of Byzantine art. 
Riegl, von Falke, and Rivoira have upheld the imperial 
tradition of Alexander and of Rome. Strzygowski is the 
protagonist of the Orient, and the author, though by no 
means in complete agreement with him, has inevitably been 
influenced by his opinion. Though Strzygowski’s work is 
brilliant and suggestive, we feel that it lacks a safe founda- 


tion. For example, the dates proposed for Mshatta differ 
very widely. We would expect the art of the Christian 
East to be a union of the two streams, Western and Eastern : 
Roman art, which with its Hellenistic basis was the unifying 
force under the early empire, and the art of the Nearer 
East which, when Christianity became supreme, naturally 
and essentially modified the Roman tradition. So perhaps 
the truth lies somewhere between the extremes of the two 
schools, though due allowance must always be made for 
local differences. 

Though Mr. Dalton says that a writer approaching the 
monuments from the historical side is wise to abstain as far 
as possible from the expression of opinions on artistic values, 
he himself, in at least one case, seems to prefer the stylistic 
evidence for a date to the archzological. We feel that he is 
right in recognizing the invaluable aid which archeology 
has received from art criticism in overcoming “ ungenerous 
tradition,” which regarded everything Byzantine as too late 
from the classical and too early from the Kenaissance aspect. 
And yet we cannot concur in his opinion that the time 1s 
ripe for a comprehensive treatment of the subject from a 
purely artistic standpoint. We would, for the present, 
rather have more facts, more monuments surveyed and 
described for themselves, and not as texts for new ideas, 
however suggestive. Monographs such as those issued by 
the Byzantine Fund, with accurate observations, are wanted 
for the mass of unrecorded material. Would that the same 
fund would excavate at Constantinople or some other first- 
class Byzantine site! Then, armed with such an accumu- 
lation of well-dated material, we would look to Mr. Dalton 
to give us an esthetic survey, which should take due account 
of archzological and historical evidence and avoid outworn 
clichés, such as “ Alexandria was especially distinguished 
for the picturesque relief.” 


Cc. R. W. NEVINSON: CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 
ARTISTS. General Editor, ALBERT RUTHERSTON. (London: 
Ernest Benn, Ltd.) 8s. 6d. 


It is a pity that the names of the authors in this series, 
to which “C. R. W. Nevinson ” is the latest addition, 
are concealed behind uncertain initials. Mr. Nevinson has 
been fortunate in his commentator “ O.S.” Who is O. S. ? 
One’s eye alights haphazard on a phrase: “ War: its 
fearful penalty and ludicrous lack of purpose”; that 
disposes of the Editor of “ Punch; ” and makes Osbert of 
the Sitwell family all but certain. “. . . Coy corpses 
coquetting in a shop window,” a fragment of another 
sentence, clinches it. The text, witty, discursive, and, on 
the whole, just, is decidedly worth reading. As Mr. 
Sitwell rightly insists, Mr. Nevinson is the son of his 
father: a born journalist. Many of his best pictures are 
sensational both in subject and in execution; but even in 
such apparently plain “‘ townscapes ” as “ The Soul of a 
Soulless City,” a cubistic diagnosis of New York; or the still 
plainer “ Third Avenue,” or “‘ Looking through Brooklyn 
Bridge,” one recognizes the journalist’s flair for “ good 
copy.” Mr. Nevinson’s esthetic explorations are of 
interest only in so far as they emphasize his subjects, which 
they often do with almost uncanny relevance, especially in 
his war pictures. It seems more than likely that his 
passage through all the “ isms ” will eventually cause him 
to resume them all in turn in accordance with the subject 
each may best be fitted to illustrate : after exploration— 
cultivation. Already Mr. Nevinson has more to tell “ the 
man in the street ” than most of his contemporaries. 
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A VISION OF GREECE, described and painted by VERA 


WILLouGHBY. (Philip Allan & Co.) £3 3s. 


This is a remarkable book written and illustrated by a 
remarkable woman, Vera Willoughby. Her “Greece” is not 
the “ Hellas ” of our aorist-cursing school days, still less 
that of Leighton’s vapid Venus. It is the Mycenean, the 
pre-historic Greece which she evokes. Hellas throbbing 
with half-Asiatic sensuousness and sensuality, conjured up 
from the calm, the blue serene, or the green-grey Grecian 
landscape of to-day. One would say that it was done 
with extraordinary skill and artifice were it not that her 
pen and her brush flow effortless, pour forth their pzan 
in an inspired frenzy. 

“ And there, remote among the clouds, rises the blue 
barrier, the long-piled chain of Olympus, whose white 
summit lifts its radiance into those serene heights where 
reign the gods. With that vision before the eyes, raise the 
cup and drink of the wine and come! for beyond that 
mighty shape lies Greece.” 

So she leads us from descriptions of the modern 
Grecian landscape, the “ modern travesty” of Athens, 
imperceptibly into the Greece of Clytemnestra, describes 
the Knossos of to-day, and paints us Theseus with the 
Kretan waistline. Her text and her illustrations are, in 
fact, complementary and inseparable. In a short sentence, 


MUSIC NEWS 


By PERCY 


Some Pianists.—In speaking of pianists it is really 
very difficult to know with which one to begin, as I cannot 
recall any period when there have been moré first-class 
players before the public. The days are long over when an 
artiste possessed of a picturesque personality and a brilliant 
technique could command success; personality and 
magnetism wil! always count for a great deal, but in addition 
to these qualities wide musical culture, great interpretive 
powers, and a sympathetic knowledge of all schools of 
composition are now demanded of him. As a rule the 
British public is quick to recognize a really great artiste, 
and this makes its neglect of Josef Hofman wholly in- 
explicable. Hofman is one of the finest pianists of this or 
any other age and he is acknowledged as such in every 
country but this one, indeed he so towers above most of 
his contemporaries that I had almost headed this article, 
“‘ Josef Hofman and Some Pianists.” People crowd to 
hear M. Cortot whenever and wherever he plays in London. 
Now notwithstanding one’s admiration for this fine but 
rather uncertain player it would be futile to compare him 
to Hofman; yet so it is, and that it should be so shows a 
serious lack of discrimination on the part of the concert- 
going public and is a slight to a very great artiste. I can 
quite understand why Backhaus, who has been playing a 
great deal this autumn, has never made a furore here; his 
technique is, of course, beyond criticism, but he seems to 
stand entirely aloof from the music he is playing, and his 
tone, besides being monotonous, is rather cold and un- 
sympathetic; then, too, his programmes are not very 


interesting. To my mind the three dullest works in the 
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in a tiny “ tailpiece” even, she gives us, as it were, the 
breath of the very soul of ancient Greece. 

The book, which contains, on the whole, excellent 
reproductions of the sixteen pictures that created quite a 
stir amongst cognoscenti when they were exhibited at the 
Little Art Rooms in 1923, is one that no lover of Hellas, of 
poetic writing or poetic art, would care to be without, and 
one anticipates that the five hundred copies to which the 
edition is limited will soon be exhausted. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE APPRECIATION OF SCULPTURE, by Eric MAcLAGAN, 
C.B.E., F.S.A. (London: Oxford University Press.) 1s. 6d. 
net. 

CAROLS, illustrations by ELEANOR FORTESQUE BRICKDALE. 
(London: The De La More Press.) ros. 6d. net. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTING, by 
L. RICHMOND, R.O.C., R.B.A., and J. LITTLEJOHNS, R.B.A. 
(Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.) 21s. 

THE ART OF DRAWING IN LEAD PENCIL, by JASPER 
SALWEY. (Batsford.) 12s. 6d. 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS, BEING AN EXPLANATION 


OF SURFACE FORM, by E. Wo rr, M.B., B.S. Illustrated 
by George Charlton. (H. K. Lewis & Co., Ltd.) 12s. 6d. 
PERSONALITiES IN ART, by Royat CortTissoz. (Charles 


Scribner & Sons.) 15s. 


AND 


COLSON 


NOTES 


classical repertoire for the piano are Schumann’s “ Fantasie 
in C major,” Brahms’s ‘‘ Sonata in F minor,” and the 
“Hammerklavier Sonata” of Beethoven. Mr. Backhaus 
gave us the first two of these compositions, and had he not 
devoted his last recital to the music of Chopin, I feel sure 
he would have played the third. I had not heard Benno 
Moiseiwitsch for some time before last October, and was 
surprised and delighted to find how much more musicianly 
he has grown to be; that his tone is fuller and warmer is 
probably due to the fact that he now plays on a good 
pianoforte. He has no great depth of insight, but he plays 
with both grace and lucidity, and these qualities are none 
too common. 

I am unable to share the enthusiasm of some of the 
critics for Mr. Nicholas Orloff, who opened the Pianoforte 
Society’s series of concerts at the Wigmore Hall in October. 
There is no denying Mr. Orloff’s powers, but he seems to 
regard force as the be-all and end-all in piano playing. The 
“‘ grand manner ” is all very well in certain music, and it 
was not ill-suited to the transcription of Bach’s organ 
“* Prelude and Fugue in G minor,” with which he opened 
his programme, but it entirely ruined Beethoven’s lovely 
“Sonata in Eb major,” which needs above all things 
grace and finesse to do it justice. He took the first movement 
much too fast, and the sledge-hammer force with which he 
played the forte chords in the second section of the 
Allegretto Vivace was entirely contrary to the spirit of the 
music. He was much better in Chopin’s “B minor 
Sonata,” in spite of a mishap in the first movement. He 
did not succeed, however, in giving the glittering brilliancy 
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to the “ Scherzo,” without which it is nothing. The 
much-advertised Arthur Rubinstein plays modern Spanish 
and French music, especially Debussy, so well that he 
should not be allowed to play any other. I hardly know 
which is the worst, his Bach or his Chopin! Of all the 
Debussy players, however, I think Walter Gieseking is the 
finest; his perfect command of every gradation of tone 
colour and his power of conveying a sense of mystery to 
the listener hide the poverty of ideas and weakness of 
construction so common to much of this music. 


Gustav Holst’s New Work.—I hope that Gustav 
Holst’s “‘ Choral Symphony—Keats ” does not represent 
his final manner of writing, for taking it all round it is 
terribly cold and arid music. It contains, needless to say, 
many beautiful moments, Mr. Holst being a composer of 
great talent, and his command of all the technical resources 
of his art phenomenal, but it has little inspiration and is 
entirely intellectual in its appeal. I cannot imagine a poet 
less suited to the genius of this composer than Keats, 
whose verse is full of serene beauty and warmth. His music 
to the lovely lines : 


“ Like to a moving vintage down they came, 
Crowned with green leaves, and faces all on flame,” 


suggested rather the subdued gaiety of a temperance féte 
than the rejoicings incident to the Vendange. Neither could 
we imagine 
“Young Bacchus 
Trifling his ivy dart in dancing mood 
With sidelong laughter.” 

It is a debatable point, however, if it is possible to wed 
the finest poetry to music successfully, especially to choral 
music. Wagner dreamed of a perfect union of music, 
poetry and scenic art, but never achieved it. There have 
been, of course, great composers who have set great poetry 
to music and exactly caught its spirit, but they have almost 
invariably chosen short poems and set them in the form of 
songs, and even then they are entirely at the mercy of the 
singer, whose art and diction should be perfect, and very 
rarely is. In this connection one may mention Schumann’s 
settings of Heine’s poems, Schubert’s “‘ Who is Sylvia,” 
and Sullivan’s “ Orpheus with his Lute.” Such poems as the 
* Ode on a Grecian Urn” are themselves music, the music 
of a perfect combination of words, and a musical setting 
can only distract attention from their beauty. Striking 
examples of this are the various attempts to set “‘ A Shrop- 
shire Lad,” none of which reflects in the slightest degree 
the bitter disillusion and wistfulness of these lovely little 
lyrics. 

I do not propose to speak of Mr. Holst’s very interesting 
experiments in rhythm, which have been fully dealt with by 
other pens. He has evidently made a thorough study of 
the madrigal writers of the Tudor period ; but clever as it 
all is, one is left with the impression that it is only manu- 
factured music owing little to inspiration, and the restless 
seeking for novel effects and unfamiliar harmonies becomes 
intensely tiring and irritating to the ear. 

“ Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
are sweeter; . _ 


No one writes the book, paints the picture, or composes 
the work that has been born in his imagination, and one 
can well believe that the symphony Mr. Holst has written 
is not the one of which he dreamed. Perhaps he has been 
writing too much lately ; if so, I hope he will take a holiday 


from composing and come back with something worthy to 
rank with “‘ The Planets,” one of the very finest orchestral 
works of the last fifty years. 


Melba: A Reminiscence.—That time destroys all 
things, not excepting ourselves, is one of those disagreeable 
truths that everyone admits and tries to forget; but the 
realization that it has worked its will on so lovely a thing 
as the voice of Melba comes as an unpleasant reminder of 
the rapidity of its flight, and cannot fail to cause poignant 
regret to those who, like “‘ myself when young,” heard her 
at the height of her fame. There can have been few prime 
donne well past sixty whose voices have retained so many 
traces of their former beauty, but all the same I think it is 
a pity that great singers do not retire a little earlier. Many, 
no doubt, are unable to do so for financial reasons. This 
however, cannot have been the case with Melba, who was 
always a careful soul. Probably when one has been as 
féted and famous as she has been, the need for excitement 
and applause becomes un besoin imperieux. 1 am sorry that 
I was present at her last appearance at Covent Garden in 
“La Bohéme.” Mimi was but the poor ghost of the Mimi 
of former years, indeed to me the stage seemed peopled 
with the ghosts of those wonderful artistes who used to be 
associated with her in this opera mocking the ineffectual 
struggles of the British National Opera people with their 
réles: Caruso, Scotti, Gilibert, Journet, Fritzi Scheff. 
What a “cast”! With all the money in the world it would 
be impossible to match it to-day. Melba has been accused 
of coldness; rather was it the morning freshness of a 
radiant spring day, and if her sole concession to the art of 
acting was to raise her arms when emotion was demanded, 
and clasp her hands together to indicate blank despair, 
what did that matter ? She would have given us almost as 
much pleasure had she simply stood up and sung vocal 
exercises, so lovely a noise did she make. sat 

More years ago than I care to remember, I was driving 
to the B"™- Jules Sandeau to call on Bemberg, who wrote 
so many of the songs in which Melba made her greatest 
success. As we approached the house a glorious voice 
rang through the quiet street. My cocher stopped dead, 
and in reply to my “ Qu’est ce qu'il y a donc? allez 
toujours,” he replied: “‘ Mais, Monsieur, c’est un ange qui 
chante qu’elle voix d’argent!” It was a juste criticism. 
I always thought that Melba’s vocal chords must have been 
made of silver, but when the silver chords are loosened it is 
time for the singer to cease singing and to remember that : 

“* Age apace 
Comes at last to all.” 

There was a popular music-hall song some twenty-five 
years ago called “ Say au revoir, but not good-bye.” One 
hopes that with Melba it will be the other way about. 
I can never forget the melancholy spectacle of Patti in 
her old age. 


The Gerald Cooper Chamber Concerts.—Few 
concert givers arrange such interesting programmes as 
Mr. Gerald Cooper, and his opening concert on November 6 
was a model of how such things should be done. Mr. 
Anthony Bernard’s Chamber Orchestra, which is a real 
asset to London’s music, opened it with a suite from 
Purcell’s “‘ Ayres for the Theatre,” and played it exactly 
as this delightful old music ought io be played. They also 
gave an excellent performance of the “ Siegfried—Idyll,” 
and three dances from De Falla’s suite, “‘ El Amor Brujo.” 
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Apollo: 


The “ Danse Rituelle du Feu” would have gained by a 


quicker tempo and a little more diablerie. Miss Jelly 
d’Aranyi played Mozart’s delicious “‘ Concerto in G major ” 
better than I have ever heard her play; this kind of thing 
suits her admirably ; in music which calls for great virtuosity 
and which lies in the higher position of. the instrument 
her tone and intonation are apt to suffer. The balance 
between soloist and orchestra was perfect, indeed the whole 
conditions were ideal for Mozart. Of the-two novelties, I 
found Van Dieren’s setting of Sonnet VII of Spenser’s 
“ Amoretti ” very interesting musically and often beautiful, 
but the solo part was spoilt by the hardness and want of 
flexibility of Mr. John Goss’s voice. There is a certain 
exotic charm in the second movement of Vaughan 
Williams’s “‘ Concerto Accademico ” for violin and string 
orchestra; the first movement seemed to me frankly ugly, 
and the finale tiresome. Dr. Vaughan Williams, however, 
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speaks in his own idiom, of which he is a past master. 
It all depends on whether you like that idiom or not. 


New Chenil Galleries.—I went to these Galleries 
for the first time last month and spent a very pleasant 
hour listening to the “Chelsea Singers ” giving a programme 
of Early English madrigal and eighteenth-century catches. 
Their singing of a short mass, “ Sexti Toni,” by Joanne 
Croce, was an unalloyed delight. There was an occasional 
tendency on their part to deviate from the pitch in the 
madrigals. to which they should pay attention. One, 
however, was perfectly sung, the Elizabethan pastorale, 
“Phoebe.” English voices are extraordinarily suitable for 
this kind of music; they are so passionless. To judge from 
the comments of the audience, during the interval, on the 
pictures, ultra modern art has obtained little hold on the 
public. I wonder who buys them all ? 


NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


A Glut of Pictures. 


Nota bene : I have seen within one week alone, and am 
expected by innocent exhibitors to notice in this number 
of the APOLLO, well over two thousand modern paintings 
at present on view in London exhibitions alone. The 
thing’is an impossibility. This over-production threatens 
to become a menace to art itself. 


The International Society of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers. 

The opening of the International at Burlington House 
is an event of much more significance than Lord Birken- 
head’s opening speech allowed one to visualize. Time 
was when this society’s exhibition was artistically, if 
not commercially, of greater importance than the Royal 
Academy’s; and now that Mr. Francis Howard has suc- 
ceeded in making the society once more truly international, 
and lodging its exhibition within the sacred walls of Bur- 
lington House, it bids fair to become its early self again. 
Mr. Howard, at all events, deserves the thanks of everyone 
who cares for “ sculptors, painters, and gravers,” and the 
Royal Academicians are to be congratulated on their 
perspicacious generosity. 

Where there is so much to be thankful for it would 
seem pettifogging to criticize; if one must do so, never- 
theless, it is only because one is conscious of certain, in this 
instance perhaps unavoidable, mistakes which, if per- 
petuated, would seriously damage the causes for which 
“ the International ” stands. 

The present exhibition suffers greatly from a want of 
principle and co-ordination. The old and the new, the 
quick and the dead, the Bricishers and the foreigners are 
mixed up higgledy-piggledy. Only in the case of the 
Germans, and possibly the Hungarians, is there an attempt 
to group nationalities ; but even in these cases the selection 
and the grouping are disturbing. Lord Birkenhead was 
anxious to underline the fact that in his opinion Art 
has nothing to do with politics; yet those who have 
watched the developments of both Art and _ politics 
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could foresee the war—or, at all events, a war—long 
before the fateful July of 1914, and now that it is 
passed it has left its mark upon Art so unmistakably 
that it cannot, and must not, be ignored. Although the 
roots of the modern movement are in the last decades of 
the nineteenth century, posterity will probably speak of 
“ pre-war” and “ war” art, and “war art,” whether 
produced before, during, or since the war, is so different 
from the pre-war species in its conceptions that its works 
should be separated in the interests of both. This has not 
been done. Furthermore, the society should adopt the 
very excellent method of cataloguing which has been used 
for the pictures in Gallery VIII, where the Germans 
exhibit. Here under the name of each exhibitor is a short 
biographical and illuminating note. In the other galleries 
you pass, say, from R. G. Eves and H. M. Livens to Réti 
Istvan and Glatz Oskar, or from Jacques Emile Blanche 
to Elinor Darwin and C. Somof, or from Glyn Philpot to 
Vratislav Nechleba, without the slightest indication of 
nationality to help you in getting your mental vision into 
focus. 

Trying, nevertheless, to come to some kind of con- 
clusion as regards the general merits of this very “ mixed 
grill,” one is satisfied that, however excellent the flavour 
of the French kidney, the German sausage, the American 
lamb, and foreign tomatoes, Britain has “ saved its bacon ” ; 
or is it that one is sentimentally prejudiced against foreign 
dishes? Take, for example, the German school, which 
has evidently been selected with more care and delibera- 
tion than the rest. Apart from Menzel’s wonderful 
“Court Ball at the Palace (1878),” a picture done with 
enormous technical skill and psychological liveliness, 
Wilhelm Leibl’s “ Three Women in Church” (1878- 
1882), which for meticulous finish places him on the level 
of Holbein, and Fritz von Uhde’s “ Young Girl Waiting 
at the Door” (about 1890), as good as Bastien Lepage, 
the rest mean little or nothing to outsiders. True Thoma 
is poorly represented with pictures that are already in a 
bad state, and Professor Sauter, for all his Bavarian origin, 
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is a Whistler-bred Londoner. But why in any case should 
sO many very pre-war pictures be shown? Whata pity that 
we were not given glimpses of their modern “ great guns,” 
a better Pechstein, a Nolde, a Marc, for instance; and for 
retrospection where is Klinger, a former member of the 
society; or Th. Th. Heine, and Boecklin, who, though of 
Swiss origin, like Hodler, who ‘s well represented by ten 
paintings, belongs to the German “ complex”? As with 
the Germans, Thoma and Liebermann, one is struck with 
the fact that so many of the other older pictures have 
worn so badly: Monet, Besnard, Aman-Jean, and even 
Degas, for instance. The colours have gone, the tones 
become dull, and the values wrong. In any case, however, 
it seems most undesirable that thirty- forty- fifty-year-old 
works should be mixed up with the moderns ; their inclusion 
could only be justified if their selection were based on a 
very careful chronological and historical plan. Let us 
hope that the next International will either set aside an 
international historical section, or dispense with old works 
altogether, and make its exhibition, not only truly modern 
but also more intelligible to the English public, both artists 
and laymen alike. 
I must reserve a further notice for next month. 


The R.O.I. 


Four hundred and fourteen pictures are on view at the 
Institute’s Galleries in Piccadilly. Here, at all events, 
there is no Bolshevism, no obvious clashing of styles. 
Some of the subjects I seem to remember on the very 
same walls twenty years ago, but memory may deceive me. 
Even Sir William Orpen becomes in this galére “ ninetyish ” 
and sentimental, with his pictures “‘ The Doll,” an infant 
staring at a doll suspended over its cradle, and “‘ Night,” 
a loving couple in a slightly acrobatic “ enfin seuls ” pose— 
both pictures, nevertheless, beautifully painted and with- 
out a vestige of his usual bravura. Sir John Lavery, 
whose very name has come to connote the elegance of 
fashionable women, exhibits, not a Magdalen repentant, 
but “ A Holy Rood, designed and painted for the Church of 
Lepers at Pretoria.” The Hon. John Collier, sworn enemy 
of Epstein’s “Bird Bath,” presents his version of a 
Tennysonian “ Pallas Athene ” “ climbing from the bath 
in anger” with “ glittering foot ” and “‘ snowy knee ” and 
“a dreadful light” on “ her golden hair ” all complete. 
It makes one realize that people who live in St. John’s 
Wood shouldn’t throw stones at Guilford Street—it’s too 
far away. 

Good use of the medium is made by Hans Davis 
Richter, whose “ Delphiniums,” and Archibald Barnes, 
whose “‘ The Room at Black Rivers ” have both ensnaringly 
beautiful colour. Charles Simpson’s bird pictures, puffins, 
curlew, wild swans, are distinguished by reason of their 
unusually true “ values.” Herbert Budd reveals himself 
in several pictures as a painter with something to say; 
his Memlingesque “An Army Workshop, 1918,” a 
decorative panel, is notable. Another courageous attempt 
at trying to say something is Inglis Sheldon Williams’s 
“ The Heckler,” but evidently the spirit was willing a little 
beyond the flesh’s capacity. Amongst other painters 
whose pictures seem to me especially worth noting I have 
only room to mention Helen Mackenzie, Steven Spurrier, 
Will Penn, Charles Pears, Mabel Gear, John Simmons, 
Mary McCrossan, Alfred Palmer, St. Clair Marston, and 
Reginald Higgins, whose “ The Room,”’ however, is a 
comic drawing rather than an oil-painting. 


and Notes 


The Goupil Gallery Salon. 


Everyone who knew Mr. Marchant, of the Goupil 
Gallery, will have learnt with regret of his sudden death, 
not the least. his many artist-friends. In a sympathetic 
foreword to the “‘ Goupil Gallery Salon” of this year, 
Mr. William Nicholson writes : “ The realization of this 
year’s Salon is due to the courage and sense of Mrs. Mar- 
chant, who believes that in completing the work her hus- 
band began so well, she is fulfilling a scheme which Mr. 
Marchant carried very near his heart.” Nearly five hundred 
works are, consequently, on view this year, representing 
over two hundred and sixty English and foreign artists. 
To do even a tithe of them justice is here impossible, but, 
as is the case in the “‘ International,” the juxtaposition of 
uncongenial and even diametrically opposed works is not to 
their advantage. Perhaps the most interesting painting 
here is Miss Laura Knight’s “ Tights and Tarlatan.” 
It is tremendously able, and even startling, in its illusional 
qualities. The two ladies, one just getting out of or into 
a pair of “ tights,” the other in ballet-skirts ““ making-up,” 
look as if they were “ real ”; but its interest lies in the fact 
that it is not a picture : it is, at best, two paintings on one 
canvas; whence it follows that one may be a master of 
painting without necessarily being able to make a picture. 
William Nicholson’s “ Flowers ” is a delightful example of 
both painting and picture-making, so is Charles Ginner’s 
“* Hampstead Roofs,” despite the fact that technique and 
temperaments differ radically. Jack B. Yeats’s “ The 
Handcuff Queen,” on the other hand, is a specimen of 
workmanship in which the “ message” by reason of its 
sheer intensity overcomes the deficiencies of the “ hand- 
writing.” One of the most attractive landscapes, F. C. 
Medworth’s ‘“‘ Near Shoreham, Kent,” with its interesting 
“* recessional ” composition, I believe that is the “ mot 
juste’ at the moment, and its skilful manipulation of 
light, is skied above the entrance of the first floor. 

Wilson Steer’s “‘ By the Severn,” Augustus John’s 
* Gonnoské Komai,” and Orpen’s “ The Storm, Dublin 
Bay,” are somewhat disappointing. Walter Richard 
Sickert’s picture “ L’Américaine,” painted when he was 
still plain Walter, is as delightful as an old stained-glass 
window—more positive and primary in colour than is 
customary with him. Rothenstein’s “‘ Farm in Burgundy ” 
is both in subject and in quality very satisfying. Gilbert 
Spencer’s “‘ The Black Dog Inn ” seems as full of affecta- 
tion as Stanley Spencer’s “ Windmill near Wangford ” is of 
engaging simplicity. Vera Ross in her large “ The Cele- 
bration,” unfortunately, does not fulfil one’s éxpectations. 
Of nearly five hundred exhibits there are several more 
works worth noting than I have room to comment on. 
Amongst the sculpture mention of Eric Gill’s very beautiful 
bas-relief in grey “ Capel-y-ffin” stone and Maurice 
Lambert’s “ Acrobats ” must suffice. 


The Leicester Galleries. 


With the water-colours by and engravings after Adam 
Buck (1759-1833) exhibited here, I confess myself out of 
sympathy. They are attractive enough in a sort of Cosway 
and Bartolozzi sense, and for “ collectors ” who like this 
sort of thing, the sort of thing they will like immensely. 
Miss Beatrice Bland’s “ Flowers ” in the adjoining room 
suffer rather from being brought together in a compara- 
tively small space: with more elbow room, inside the 
frame as well as out, her considerable skill and “ decorative ” 
ability would stand a better chance of being recognized. 
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Walter Russell’s exhibition of “ Venice and Other 
Subjects ” partly disappoints for reasons entirely beyond 
his control. His work is not sensational, and we are so 
jaded that we respond only to strong stimuli. Russell’s 
work is still, serene, if at times just a little inclined to 
resignation. No, resignation is not quite the right word 
for a quality which connotes retirement rather than 
aggressiveness. One need not hesitate to say that his 
portrait of “ Alice” is a masterpiece “ pur sang.” The 
subtle Venetian subjects, however, suffer a little because 
they all represent only one mood of this extremely moody 
city. Mr. Russell’s “ Venice” is a tranquil day-dream, 
silent as her gondolas. But the gondola is threatened in 
Venice, and it seems that we can only be moved, like a 
car, by a series of explosions, even in paint. 

Mr. Ivon Hitchens’s Paintings at the Mayer Gallery. 

Quite one of the most promising artists of the younger 
generation and the “ Cézanne” complex is Mr. Ivon 
Hitchens, whose exhibition at the Mayer Gallery will 
have opened by the time these lines appear in print. 
Mr. Hitchens believes not so much in vision as in visions, 
that is to say, in spontaneous revelations of absolute 
esthetic beauty which it is the painter’s task to capture, 
and by dint of a carefully rationalized process to hold 
fast in his paintings. Without being in the least “‘ abstract,” 
his paintings, nevertheless, render Nature only to the degree 
and the extent to which she supplies the pictorial material 
for his visions. Obviously, on that account, influenced 


by Cézannesque theories, Mr. Hitchens has preserved a 
much more independent outlook than is commonly the 
case with “ followers,” and seems, therefore, likely to 
become one of the leading British painters of this “‘ school.” 
The subtleties of his design will, for the moment, appeal 


more to the artist, but his distinguished and extremely 
attractive colour “ orchestration ” will be relished by a 
wider public. 

Arthur Tooth and Sons’ Christmas Exhibition. 

Amongst the little Christmas exhibition of water-colours 
and pastels, English, French, and Dutch, at Messrs. 
Tooth’s in New Bond Street, Forain’s study for his 
etching, “‘ Le Christ et les Pélerins d’7Emmaus,” is notable 
for that Rembrandtesque “ shorthand ” of its technique. 
Other interesting drawings are three fantasies by Félicien 
Rops, a fine “ Lago Maggiore” by Brabazon, a dramatic 
** St. Andrew’s Castle ” by Cameron, and several Godwins, 
of which “ Cologne, 1870,” is remarkable on account of 
its colouristic imaginativeness. There is an interesting 
Girtin, and also a very good Muirhead Bone. 

The Architecture Club Exhibition. 

It is too late now to comment in detail on the exhibition 
of “‘ British Architecture and Decoration ” held by “‘ The 
Architecture Club” at the Maddox Street Galleries by 
courtesy of the Royal Institute of British Architects; it 
closed its doors on November 14. One lesson was learnt 
from it, and that, perhaps, not the lesson intended. 
The A.C. states that its purpose is “to enlarge public 
appreciation of good architecture and the allied arts, and 
especially of the best work of to-day.” Seeing, however, 
that the mutually destructive “ styles” and conceptions 
were exhibited one wondered what—in the Club’s view— 
was “‘ good ” and what “ best.” It seems that the laudable 
purpose must defeat itself unless the Club sets a very pro- 
nounced and even rigid standard. There are, it is true, 
weighty arguments against such rigidity, but they are 
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outweighed by the manifest advantage, viz. clearness of 
aim. The exhibition, which included designs for the 
“King Solomon’s Temple—Restoration,” an American 
£500,000 stunt, left the visitor bewildered, and wondering 
whether even the architects themselves show a “‘ common 
desire for the fair and seemly conduct of our material 
surroundings,” greater than Nash and his contemporaries, 
for instance. There is not much “amenity” in Regent 
Street to-day, but a good deal of King Solomon and his 
Temple. 
The Norwich Centenary Exhibition. 

London takes up so much time and space that it is, 
unfortunately, not possible to notice provincial enter- 
prises at length, but the Norwich Centenary Exhibition, 
which was opened by the Duke of York, must not be 
allowed to pass without mention. The exhibition was 
arranged by Mr. Percy Moore Turner, of the Inde- 
pendent Gallery, for his native city. Norwich owes him 
a debt of gratitude. Mr. Turner has had the happy idea 
of bringing together a series of intended illustrations, with 
more or less completeness, the development of the art from 
the seventeenth century to the present day, and with some 
eighty paintings he has succeeded so well that nearly all 
his critics agree in the main with his selection. How he 
has done this those who are interested must be left to 
discover by a personal visit. But his principle is one that 
it will become more and more necessary to adopt generally, 
modified to suit circumstances. It is, at any rate, only 
too painfully evident that the ungrouped and unclassified 
hanging of pictures, even of those which have been painted 
within the last decade, is because of the often violent 
disagreement of methods and aims, productive of nothing 
better than a headache. 

December Sales. 

As usual the month of December is this year marked 
by a considerable recrudescence of art sales. At Messrs. 
Christie’s the first three days of the month will be taken 
up by the dispersal of the collection of objects of art of the 
Medieval and Renaissance periods and Oriental carvings 
in hardstones, formed by the late Mr. John McAndrew. 
A well-illustrated catalogue has been issued of this sale, 
which contains a few good ivories and a fairly long series 
of sixteenth-century Limoges enamels ; also some maiolica, 
glass, and examples of silversmith’s work. The same firm 
of auctioneers is announcing a sale of pictures and drawings 
by the Old Masters for December 4. 

At Messrs. Sotheby’s a fine collection of modern 
etchings comes up for sale on December 3, while old 
engravings are down for December 9; the next day will 
see a sale of pictures by Old and Modern Masters, including 
some very attractive English portraits (by Sir Peter Lely, 
John Constable, Francis Cotes, etc.), and a number of 
decorative flower-pieces of the Dutch and French schools. 
A big portrait d’apparat of Louis XVI, by A. F. Callet, is 
also notable. An illustrated catalogue has been issued of 
this sale, as also of the sale of printed books, illuminated 
MSS., etc., which will take place on December 14-15, 
and which includes a number of bibliographical rarities, 
partly drawn from the library at Zeals House, Wiltshire, 
and some very fine bindings. 


Mr. Henry Rushbury’s engravings and dry-prints are 
on view at James Connell & Sons’ Gallery, affording his 
admirers the opportunity of studying an almost complete 
collection of his works. 














